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PART V 

, PARIS— ITALY— PARIS 

it 

( 1847-1852) 

A S I begin to publish yet another part of My Pan 
and Thought!, I paase m hesitatioa at the/ragment- 
anness of my narratives, my pictures, and the running 
commentary of my reflections There is less external 
unity about them than about those of the earlier parts I 
cannot weld them into one In filling in the gaps, it 
IS very easy to give the whole thing a different back 
ground and a different lighting — the truth of the period 
would be lost Wv Pan and Thoughts is not an historical 
monograph, but the reflecuon of historical events on a 
man who has accidentalfy been thron-n into contact 
with them That is why 1 have decided to leave my 
disconnected chapters as they were, stringing them 
together like the mosaic pictures in luban bracelets — 
all of which refer to one subject but are only held together ' 
by the setting 

My Letters from France and Italy are essennal for 
completing this part, especially in regard to the year 
1 848 , I had meant to make extracts from them, but that 
would have involved so much reprinting that I did not 
attempt it 

Many things that have not appeared in The Polar 
Star have been put into this edition, but I cannot giv* 
everything to my readers yet, for reasons both personal 
and public The time is not far off when not only the 
pages and chapters here omitted, but the whole volume, 
which IS most precious to me, will be published 

Geneva, 191A July 18&6 



SECTION ONE 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION AND 
AFTER IT 

Chapter 34 

THE JOURNEY 

The Lost Passport — Komicsberc — The Hand made 
Nose— We Arrue — And Depart 

I N Lautzagen the Pnissiao gendarmes invited me 
into their office The old sergeant took the pass- 
ports, put on his specuda, and with extreme disaactncss 
began readiDg aloud all that was unnecessary 

jtuf BtfeSt t k M Wile/41 del Ersitn alien 

und jedtn, dtntn damn gelegen, etc etc . Unter^ 
zeiei/rer Ptnfftkt, Mmiiter des Innem, JCammerkerr, 
Senaior und Rilter dtt Ordeni Si fFlodimtr , 

* Inhaber emit gotdenen Degens mu Jer Insthnft fir 
Tapferkeu 

This sergeant who was so fond of reading reminded 
me of another one Between Terraano and Naples 
a Neapolitan carbineer came to the diligence four 
times, asking evertr time for our visas I showed him 
the Neapolitan visa this and the half carlmo were not 
enough for him , he earned off the passporD to the 
office, and returned twenty minutes later insisting that 
ray compaiuon and I should go before the brigadier 
The latter, a drunken old officer, asked me rather rudely, 

‘ What IS your surname and where do you come from ? ' 

* Why, that IS all m the passport ’ ‘ f can’t read it ’ 
We conjectured that reading was not the brigadier's 
strong point ‘ By what law,’ asked my companion. 

‘ arc we bound to read aloud our passports 1 We arc 
bound to have them and to show them, but not to 
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dictate them , I might dictate anything ’ ‘ jicadentt,’ 

muttered the old man, ‘ va ben, va ben ^ ’ and he gave 
back our passports without writing anything 

The learned gendarme at Lautzagen was of a different 
type , after reading three bmes in the three passports 
ail the decorations of General Perovsky, including his 
buckle for an unblemished record, he asked me ‘ But 
who are you, Euer Hocbtoobl^boren i ' I stared, not 
understanding what he wanted of me ‘ FrSulein 
Mana E , Fraalem Mana A , Frau H — they are 
all women, there is not one man’s |Mssport here ’ I 
looked there really were only the passes of my mother 
and two of our friends who were travelhng with us , a 
cold shudder ran down my back 
‘ They would not have let me through at Tauregen 
without a passport ’ 

‘ Seretis sa, but you can’t go on further ’ 

‘ What am I to do f ’ 

‘ Perhaps you have forgotten it at the office I ’ll tell 
them to Harness a sledge for you , you can go yourself, 
and your family can keep warm here meanwhile HeA > 
Kerl * Lass tr mal den Braunen ansfanners ' 

I cannot remember that stupid inudent without 
laughing, just because I was so utterly disconcerted by it 
The loss of that passport of which I had been dreaming 
for years, which I had been trying to obtain for two 
years, the minute after crossing the frontier, over 
whelmed me I was certain I had put it in my pocket,, 
so I must have dropped it — where could I look for it * 
It would be covered by snow J should have to 

ask for a new one, to write to Riga, perhaps to go myself 
and then they would send in a report, would notice that 
I was going to the mineral waters in January In short, 

I felt as though I were in Petersburg again, visions of 
Kokoshkin and Sartynsky, Dubbeit and Nicholas, passed 
through my mind Good bye to my joumev, good bje 
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to Pans, to freedom of the press, to concerts and tte^t^cs 
once more I should see the clerks in the ministry, 
police — and every other sort of— officers, town const^hlw 
with on their back the two bright buttons with which 
they look behind them aavd fitst of all 1 should 

sec agam the bttle wrinkled soldier in a heavy casqo® 
with Number 4 mystenonsly inscribed on it, the frozen 
Cossack horse I might even see the nurse again 
at ‘ Tavroga,’ as the had called it 

Meanwhile they put a big melancholy, angular Iiorse 
into a bttle sledge 1 got in beside a driver in a military 
overcoat and high bools he gave the traditional hsh with 
the traditional whip — ^wben suddenly the learned sergeant 
ran out into the porch in his shirt>sleeves, and shouted 
‘ ' Hall > Da ttt der vermaltdtue Pan,’ and he 

held It unfolded m hts hands 

I was overtaken by hysterical laughter 
‘ What are you doing with me ? Where did you 
find It ? ’ 

* * Look,’ he said, your Russian sergeant folded them 

one inside the other who could tell it was there ? I 
never thought of unfolding them ’ 

And yet he had three times over read Et trgektt 
deshalh an atli hchm Machte und an allt uadjede, nelchea 
Standt! und jtelchtr IVurde tte auei jeia mo^en 

I reached Konigsberg tired out by the journey, by 
antiety, by many things After a good sleep m an 
tabyss of feathcii, I went out next day to look at the 
town It was a warm winter s day the hotel keeper 
suggested that we should take a sledge There were 
bells on the horses and osuidi feathers on their heads 
. and we were gay a load was hfted from our 
hearts, the unplasant sensauon of fear, the gnawing feel 
mg of suspiaon, had vanished Caricatures of Nidiolas 
%\ere exposed in the window of a boobhop, I rushed 
in at once to buy a stock of them In the evening I 
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nent to a smaU, dirt/, and inferior theatre, and ctme 
back from It exated, net b} iheactors but by theaudici^ce, 
which consisted mosdy workmen and young peofJe , 
m the intervals between the acts every one talked freely 
and loudly, all put on their hats (a very important things 
as important as the right to wear a beard, etc ) 'fjjis 
ease and freedom, this element of greater serenity and 
liveliness impresses the Russian abroad The Petersburg 
government ts siiU so coarse and crude, so absolutely 
nothing but despotism, that it positively likes to inspitc 
fear, u wants everything to tremble before it — in fact. 
It desires not only power but the theatrical display of jt 
To the Petersburg Tsars the ideal of public order is the 
disapline of the watting room and the barracks 

When we were setting off for Berlin I got 
into the carnage, and a gentleman muffled up in 
took the seat beside me it vm evening, I could not ioq 
him distinctly Learning that 1 was a Russian, he beg^n 
to question me about the strictness of the police arid 
about passports, f, of course, tofd him alT f JcDcvv 
T hen we passed to Prussia, he spoke highly of the dis 
intercstedncss of the Prussian officials, the excellence; of 
the administration, praised the king, and finally mad^ a 
violent attack on the Poles of Posen on the ground that 
th^ were not good Germans This surprised me , j 
argued with him, I told him bluntly that I did not sh^je 
his views, and then said no more 

Meanwhile it was getting light, only then I noticed 
that my neighbour, the conservative, spoke through his 
nose, not because he had a cold in it, but because he l^^d 
not one at all, or at least had not the most conspicuous 
part He probably noticed that this discovery did hot 
afford me any speaal satisfaction, and so thought fit to 
tell me, by way of apology, the story of how he had lojt 
his nose and how it had been restored The first part 
was Somewhat confused, but the second was very circum 
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stanaal ‘Diffcnbach lumself had carved him a new nose 
out of hi8 hand > his hand had been bound to his face for 
sir weeks , Majestat had come to the hospital to look at 
It, and was graaouslj pleased to wonder and approve 

A dw t est VTSiment ftonnaut 

Le roi de Pnissc en le voyant 

Apparently Diffenbach had been preoccupied with some 
tiong else and had carved him a very ugly nose But 
I soon discovered that his hand made nose was the least 
of his defects 

Getting from Rougsberg to Berbn was the most 
difficult part of our joum^ The belief has somehow 
gamed giound among us that the Prussian posting 
service IS well organised thatisall nonsense Travelling 
by po5t<haise is only pleasant in Prance, Switzerland, 
and England In England the post chaises are so well 
built, the horses to elegant, and the drivers so skilful 
that one may travel for pleasure The carnage moves 
• at full speed over the very longest suges, whether the 
read runs uphiU ot dovmVuU Now, thanks to the rail 
way, this question is becoming one of historical interest, 
but in those days we learned by cipenence what German 
posting chaises and horses could be They were worse 
than anything in the world except perhaps the German 
posi-dnvets 

The way from KOnigsberg to Berlin is very long, 
■we took seven places m the diligence and set off At 
the first station die conductor told us to take our luggage 
and get into another diligence, sagaaously warning us 
that he would not be responsible for our things being 
safe I observed that I had inquired at Kfimgsberg 
and was told that we should keep the same seats die 
conductor spoke about snow, and said that we had to 
get into a diligence provided with runners there vras 
nothing to be said to tha* We had to transfer ourselves 
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with our goods and oar children in tie middle 0/ the 
night m the wet snow At the neit station there was 
the same business again, and the conductor did not even 
trouble himself to explain the change of carnages We 
did half the journey in this way, then he informed 
us quite simply that we ‘ should be given only five 
seats ’ 

‘ Five ? Here are my tickets ’ 

* There are no more seats ’ 

I began to argue , a window m the posting station 
was throvTO open with a bang and a grey headed man 
with moustaches asked rudely what the wrangling was 
about The conductor said that I demanded seven 
seats, and that he had only £ve, I added that I had 
tickets and a receipt for the fares for seven seats Faying 
so attention to me, be said to the conductor in an insolent, 
husky, Russo German mihtary voice ‘ Well, if this 
gentleman does not want the five seats, throw his things 
out, let him wait all there are seven seats free * Where 
upoD the wofiky iStaonisester, wkoia the ceB^uctor, 
addressed as Herr Majar, and whose name was Schwerin, 
shut the window with a slam On considering the 
matter, wc, as Russians, deaded to go on Benvenuto 
Celhni in like circumstances would, as an Italian, have 
brought out his pistol and shot the staborunaster 

Our friend who had been repaired by Difienbach 
was at the ome in the restaurant , when he clambered 
on to his seat and we set off, I told him what had happened 
He was in a very genial mood, having had a drop tdb 
much , he showed the greatest sympathy with us, and 
asked me to give him a note on the subject when we got 
to Berlin ‘ Are you an official in the posung service ? * 
I asked ‘No,’ he answered, stUl more through his 
nose, * but that doesn’t matter you see 

• I am in what is called here the central pohee 
service ’ 
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Thii rcvelauon was even more distasteful to me tian 
the hand made nose 

The first person to whom I expressed my liberal 
opinions m Europe was a spy — but he was not the last 
Berlin, Cologne, Belgium — all passed rapidly before 
our eyes, we looked at everything half absent mindcdly, 
m passing, we were m haste to arnve and at last we 
did arnve 

I opened the heavy, old fashioned window m 
the Hdtel du Rhin, before me stood a column 
‘ With a east iron doll, 

With scowl ng face and hat on head 
Aod arms crossed tightly on his breast 

And so I was really in Pans, not m a dream but in reality 
this M-as the Vead&me column aod the Rue de la Paix 
Id Fans — the word meant scarcely less to me than the 
word ‘ Moscow ’ ' Of that minute I had been dreaming 
from chil^ood If I might only see the H6tel de Ville, 
^the Cafd Foy in the Palus Royal, sshere Camille Des- 
moulins picked a green leaf and, fixing it on his hat for 
a cockade, shouted 'A la Satulle ' ' 

I could not stay indoors, I dressed and went out 
to stroll about the streets to look up Bakunin, 

Sazonov here was Rue St Honors, the Champs-Blysees 
— all those names which had been familiar for long 
years and here was Bakuiun himself 

I met him at a street cornet , he was walking with 
three fnends and, jost as in Moscow, discoursing to them, 
continuaEy stopping and wavmg his cigarette On 
this occasion the discoune remained unfinished I inter 
niptcd it and took him with me to find Sazonov and 
surpnse him with my presence 

I was beside myself with happiness ' 

And at that happiness I will stop here 
I am not going to deaenbe Pans once more My first 
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acquaintance with European Lfe, the glorious tour in 
Italy just awakened from sleep, the revolution at the 
foot of Vesuvius, the revolution before St- Peter’s, and 
finally the news — ^hke a flash of lightning— of the 24th 
of February — all that I have described m my Letters 
from France and Italy J could not with the same 
vividness reproduce now impressions half effaced by 
time and overlaid by others They make an essential 
part of my Records — what is a letter but a record of a 
brief period > 



Chapter 35 

THE HONEYMOON OF THE REPUBLIC 

The Enolishmav ih the For Jacket — The Dec oE 
NoAiu.ES — F reedom and her Blst in Marseilles — The 
A sst SiBOUR AND THE UnINERSAL REPUBLIC IN AmGNON 

‘ cr^O-MQRROlP ae are going to Pans, I 
J_ leaving Rome full of Ufe and excitement 
Whet vnll eomt ef ii all f Can u last ? The sky it not 
free from clouds , at tmet there it a chilly blast from the 
sepulchral vaults bringing the smell of death, the odour 
of the pelt , the hiiioncal namemuno » strong, but tvhel- 
ever happens I am grateful to Rome for the Jive months 
1 have spent there The feelings I have passed through 
remain in the soul, and the reaction mil not entinguish 
fuite everything ’ 

This IS what I wrote at the end of Apnl 1848, sitting 
at window m the Via dd Corso and looking out into 
* the * People’s s<^uare,’ m which I had seen and felt so 
much 

I left Italy m love with her and sorry to leave her 
there I had met not only great events but also the very 
nicest people — but sbU I went It would have seemed 
like being faithless to all my convictions not to be in 
Pans when there was a republic there Doubts are 
apparent m the Lnes I have quoted, but faith got the 
^pper hand, and with inward pleasure 1 looked in Civiti 
at the consul’s seal on my visa on which was engraved 

the imposing words, ‘lUpublique Fran^aise ’ I did 

not reflect that the very fact that a visa uas needed 
showed that France was not a repubbe 

We went by a mail steamer There were a great 
many passengers oo board, and as usual they were 
of all sorts there were passengers from Alexandru. 
SmjTTU, and Malta One of the terrible winds common 
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in spring blew up just after we passed Leghorn it drove 
the ship along with incredible swiftness and wth in- 
sufferable rolling, within two or three hours the deck 
was covered with sea sick ladies , by degrees the ilien 
too succumbed, except a grey headed old Frenchman, 
an Englishman from Canada m a fur jacket and a fur 
cap, and myself The cabins, too, were full of sufferers, 
and the stuffiness and heat m them were enough alontf to 
make one ill We three sat at night on our portmanteaus, 
covered ivith our overcoats and railway rugs, in the 
howhng of the wind and the splashing of the waves, 
which at times broke over the fote deck I knew the 
Enghshman , the year before I had uavelled m the same 
steamer with him from Genoa to Civiii Vecchia It 
happened we were the only two at dinner he did Qot 
say a word all through the meal, but over the dessert, 
softened by the marsak and seeing that I on my 
bad no intention of entering upon a conversation, he 
^ve me a cigar and said that he had brought his eights 
himself from Havana Then we talked he had been 
tn South America and California, and told me that he 
had long been intending to visit Petersburg and Moscow, 
but should not go until there were proper means ©I 
communication and a direct route between London and 
Petersburg ' 

* Are you going to Rome ? ’ I asked, as we approached 

Civiti 

‘ I don’t know,’ he answered • 

I said no more, supposing that he considered my qxJes 
Uon impertinent, but he immediately added ^ 

* That depends on whether I like the climate in Civlt^ 

‘ Then you are stopping here > ’ 

‘Yes, the steamer leaves to-morrow ’ 

At that time I knew very few Englishmen, and 90 I 
could hardly conceal my laughter, and was quite unable 
‘ There is th s no* — (y<i>rfcir s Neit ) 
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quarters, and gave me his card It was the Due de 
NoaiUcs, the Itinsman of the Bourbons, and one of the 
leading counsellors of Henry the Fifth ^ 

Though Uua inodent » quite unimportant, I describe 
It for the benefit and education of our ‘ dukes ’ of the 
three highest ranks If some senator or privy counallor 
had been m Noailles’ place he would simply have taken 
what 1 said for insolence and breath of disapline and 
would have sent for the captain of the boat 

A Russian minister of the year 1850* sat with his 
faimlj in his carnage on the steamer to avoid all contact 
with passengers who were common mortals Can one 
imagine an7thing more ridiculous than sitting m an 
unharnessed carnage and on the sea, too, and for a 
man double the ordinary size into the bargain ' 

The arrogance of our great digniunes is not due to 
aristoctaac feeling — the grand gentleman is dying out , it 
IS the feebng of hvened and powdered flunkeys m great 
houses, eittettiely abject on one side and cttteiaely m 
•solent on the other The anstocrat is a personahiy, tvhile 
our faithful servanu of the throne are entirely without 
personality , they are hie Paul $ medals, which bear the 
inscription ‘ Not to 0$, not to us, but to thy name ’ 
Their whole training leads up to this the soldier imagines 
that the only reason why he must not be beaten with 
sticks IS that he wears the Anna ribbon, the station 
superintendent considers his position as an officer the 
garner that protects his cheek from the traveller s hand 
an insulted clerk poinu to his Sunislav or Vladimir 
ribbon — ' not for ourselves, not for ourselves but 

for ouf rank 1 ’ 

On leaving the steamer at Marseilles, 1 met a great 
procession of the National Guard, which was carrying to 


s The Comte de Chimbord Crandton of CKetlti s 

syiliU celled Ilenn C>»4~-(}V«iu£,(«r,A'ew) ’ 

• The eelcl>r»tcd V clot Pm n — $ ^.n,) 


»> ty the 



FREFDOM AND HER BUST t 
the H&tel de Ville the figure of Liberty, < ? of a womai 
with immense curls and a Phrygian cap With shout 
o£* Tive /a R/puihjue thouanda of armed aazens wcr 
marching in it, and among them workmen in blouse 
who had been enrolled m the National Guard I nee< 
hardly say that I followed them When the processioi 
reached the Hhtcl de Ville, the general, the mayor, anc. 
the commissaire of the Provisional Government, D^mos- 
thine Olhvier, came out into the portico Dimosthhne, 
as might be expected from his name, prepared to deliver 
an oration An immense arde formed about him * 
the crowd, of course, moved forward, the National 
Guards pressed it back, Uie crowd would not yield , 
this ofiended the armed workmen, they lowered their 
guns and, tarmng round, began vnth the butt«ends 
hitting the toes of the people who stood in front , the 
adzens of the ‘one and indivisible republic* stepped 
back 

This proceeding surprised me the more because I 
was still completely under the influence of the manners 
of Italy, and espeaally of Rome, where the proud sense 
of personal dignity and the inviolabiJity of the penon 
18 fully developed in every man — not merely in the 
faceitrto and the postman, but even m the beggar who 
holds out his hand for abns In Romagna such insolende 
would have been greeted with twenty eoltellate ^ The 
French drew back — ^perhaps they had corns i 

This inadent made an unpleasant impression on m^ 
Moreover, when I reached the hotel I read m the news- 
papers what had happened at Rouen * What could be 

* Ij stabs with a dssser 

* At the Roam elections for the Constituent Assembly in 
April, the'Soc alist caniliJates «ere bciTiIx defeated i the srorkmen, 
suspecting some fraud assembled, unanned, before the H3tel de 
Ville, to protest They were attacked by soldiers and National 
Ggards) eleren werekilW and many spoond^ — (Tranilanr 
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ihc meaning of u ? Surely the Due de Noaillcs was not 

right ? 

But when a man tvants to believe, hu bcLcf is not 
easily uprooted, end before I reached Avignon I had 
forgotten the butt-ends at Marseilles and the bayonets 
at Rouen 

In the diligence with us there was a thick-set, middle- 
aged abbd of digniGed deportment and attractive cxtenoi 
For appearance’ sake he took up his breviary, but to 
avoid dropping asleep put it back soon afterwards in 
his pocket and began talking charmingly and intelb- 
gendy, with the classical correctness of the language of 
Port Ropl and the Sorbonne.and with many quotauons 
and chaste witticisms 

Indeed, it is only the French who know how to talk 
The Germans can make declarations of love, conGde 
their sectets, give Ucture$,and scold In England routs 
are so much hked just b<Manse they make conversanon 
impossible there is a crowd, no room to move, 

*every one is pushing and bong pushed, no one knows 
anybody , while if people come together in a small party 
they immediately ^ve wretchedly poor music, singing 
out of tune, or boring little games, or with extraordinary 
heaviness the hosts and guests tty to keep the ball of con- 
versation rolLng, with sighs and pauses reminding one of 
the luckless horsea who almost at their last gasp under 
the whip drag a heavy laden barge against the stream 
t 1 wanted to taunt the abbd with the repubhe, but 
I did not succeed He w« very glad that hberty had 
come without excesses, above all without bloodshed and 
fighting, and looked upon Lamartine as a great man, 
something in the style of Pendcs 

And of Sappho,’ I added, without, however, entering 
upon an argument I was grateful to him for not saying 
a word about religion So talking, we arrived at Avignon 
at eleven o’clock at lught 
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' AUon me,’ I sud to the abb£ as I filled bis glass at 
supper, ‘ to propose a rather unusual toast “ To the 
republic, et pour let hommtf ^/gltte qut sent ripublicatas ” 
The abbs got up, and concluded some Ciceronian 
sentences with the words ‘ A la Rdpubbque future 
en Russie ’ 

‘ A la Ripublique universcUe • ’ shouted the conductor 
of the diligence and three men who were sitting at the 
table We cbnked glasses 

A Catholic priest, two or three shopmen, the diligence 
conductor, and Russians — ^we might well drink to the 
universal republic ' 

But It really was very jolly 

* Where are you bound for ? ’ I inquired of the abbi, 
as w« took our seats in the diligence again, and I asked 
his pastoral blessing on a agar 

‘ For Pans,’ he answered , I have been elected to the 
National Assembly I shall be debghted to see you if 
you will call, this is mv address He was the Abbi 
Sibour, i/ayf/T of somethiog or other and brother of the 
Archbishop of Pans * «- 

A fortnight later there came the fifteenth of May 
that sinister r7/9«nr///e which was followed by the terrible 
of June That all belongs not to my biography 
but to the biography of mankind a 

I have written a great deal about those days I might 
end here Lke the old captain in the old song — 

tci { rout noble (ouienir • 

Ici finit (01 1 noble souvenir 

But with those accursed days the last part of my life 
begins 

* S hour Mine Doauni*iue Auguste {tyyl cSS 7 } "■*» »pp«zifed 
00 icth of July 1 84S by Gentnl Cavi gate to the trciu>cp scopal 
>«e of Pans to replace AITre, wbo d ed of wounds received m the 
June days He was b mself •ssassinited lo church by the Abbd 
Verjur whom he had interd tied — (Traitdjnri 


Appendix I 

{From * If 411 Eurtfram I *} 


Tub Dseam 

D O you remember, friend^ how lovely was 

winter day, bright and »unny, when si* or seven 
sledges accompanied «s to Tthomaya Gryaz, when for 
the last time we clinked glasses and parted, sobbing 1 

Evening tvas coming on, the sledge crunched 
through the snow, you looted mournfully after us and 
did not divine that it was a funeral and a parting for 
ever AU were there but one, the dearest of all , be 
alone tvas far away, and by his absence seemed to wash 
his hands of my departure 

That was the zist of January 1847 
Seven years ^ have passed since then, and what years 1 
Among them were r848 and 185a 

All sorts of things happened in those years, and 
everything was shattered — public and penonal the 
European revolution and my home, the freedom of the 
world and my individual happiness 
^ Of the old life not one stone remained standing At 
that time my powers had reached their fuD«t develop- 
ment , the previous years had given me pledges for the 
future I left you fnD of daring and reckless self 
« reliance, with haugh^ confidence in life I was in 
haste to tear myself away from the httle group of people 
who had been so closely kmt together and had come so 
close to each other, bound by a deep love and a common 
grief I was lured distance, space, open con&ict, 
and free speech I was seeking an independent arena, 
1 longed to try my powers m freedom 

* Wt tlen at Ae ead cf 1853 
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Now I expect nothing after what I have seen 
eipenenced, nothing wll move me to much wonder or 
to deep joy, joy and wonder arc curbed by memori®® 
of the past and fear of the future Almost everytb°g 
has become a matter of indifiercnce to me, and f 
desire as httle to die to-morrow as to hve long yeaf* » 
let the end come as acadentally and senselessly as ^he 
beginning 

And yet I have found all that I sought, even recogn* 
tjon from this old self-complacent world — and at she 
same time I have lost all my faith, all that was prcat’^* 
to me, have met with betrayal, treacherous blows fr«>°i 
behind, and indeed a moral corrupUon of which yOu 
m Russia have no conception 

It 13 hard for me, very hard, to begin this part of 
story, avoiding it, I have written the preceding pa»t*» 
but at last I am brought face to face with it But 
with weakness what one could live through, one m“S^ 

I From the middle of the year 1848 I have nothing ^ 

I tell of but agonising expenences, unavenged insul^^ 
undeserved blows My memory holds nothing 
melancholy images, my own mistakes and oth®^ 
people’s mistakes of individuals, mistakes of natioi^* 
When there was hope of salvation, death crossed *he 
path 

The last days of our life in Rome conclude the 
happy part of my memones, that begin with the awaken 
ing of thought in childhood and youthful vows on the 
Sparrow Hills 

Alarmed by the Pans of 1847, I had opened my eyes 
to the truth for a moment, but was earned a^vay agjm 
by the current of events seedimg about me All It^X 
was ‘ awakening ’ before my ejvi ' I saw the King 
Naples tamed and the Pope humbly asking the alms ®f 
t the people’s love — the whirlwind which set everythir’E 
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la movement earned me, too, off my feet,, all Europe 
took up Its bed and walked — to a &t of somnainbulisiu 
which we took for awakening When I came to myself, 
all was over, la Sonnambula, ternfied by the pohee, 
had fellen from the K>of, fneadt were scattered or were 
furiously slaughtering one another And I found 

myself alone, utterly alone, among the graves and the 
cradles — their guardian, defender, avenger, and I could 
do nothing just because I tned to do more than the 
common 

And now I sit tn London where chance has flung me 
— and I stay here because I do not know what to do 
An ahen race swarms about me and hurnes hither and 
thither wrapped in the heavy breath of ocean , a world 
dissolved into chaos, lost m a fog in which all outlines 
are blurred, m which bght becomes a murky glimmer 

And that other land— w^hed by the deep 
blue sea under the canopy of deep blue sky it is 

the one bright spot left on this side of the grave 

O Rome, how I love to return to your decepUons, 
how gladly I recall day by day the umc when I was 
iDtoncated with you • 

Adaikoight The Corso is filled with people, 

here and there are torches It is a month since a 
republic has been proclaimed m Pans News has come 
from Milan — there they arc fighung the people demand 
war, there is a rumour that Charles Albert is on the 
^ way with troops The ulk of the angry crowd is like 
the intermittent roar of waves which alternately break 
wth a splash and pause for a breathing space The 
crowds form into ranks They go to the Piedmont 
Am^ssador to find out whether war has been declared 
Fall jn, fall in with us, shout dozens of voices 
We are foreigners ’ 

All the better , Santo Dio you are our cucsls ’ 

>V e joined the ranks 
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* The front place for the guets, the front place for 
the ladies, le Jonne foreHtm ! ’ 

And with passionate shouts of approval the crowd 
parted to make way Ciceniaccluo and with him a 
young Roman poet, the author of the people’s songs, 
pushed their way forward with a flag, the tribune shook 
hands with the ladies and with them stood at the head 
of ten or twelve thousand people — and all moved 
forward in that majestic and harmonious order which 
IS peculiar to the Roman people 

The leaders went into the Palazzo, and a few minutes 
liter the drawing-room doors opened on the balcony 
The ambassador came out to appease the people and to 
confirm the news of war , his word* were received with 
frantic joy Oceruacchio was on the balcony in the 
glaring light of torches and candelabra, and beside him 
under the Itahan flag stood four young women, a!) 
four Russians — was it not strange i 1 can see them 
now on that stone platform, and bdow them the swaying 
multitude, minghng with shouts for war and curses for 
the Jesuits, ‘ Ewwa le donne foresture * ' 

In England, they and wc should have been greeted 
with hisses, abuse, and perhaps stones In France, we 
should have been taken for agenls ftweeateurs But here 
the aristocratic proletariat the descendants of Marius 
and the anaent tribunes, gave us a warm and genuine 
Welcome We were received by them into the European 
struggle and with Italy alone the bond of love, • 

or at least of warm memory, is still unbroken 

And was all that intoncation, delirium ? 

Perhaps— but I do not envy those who were not carried 
away by that beautiful dream The sleep could not 
last long in any case the ruthless Macbeth of real life 
had already raised his hand to murder sleep and 
My dream was fast — tt has tto further change ^ 

' Engbsh m the onjmit-— {IVtffutosr » ) 
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II 

In the Stoem 

On tbe evening of ihe 24th of June, coming 
from the Place Maubert, I went into the Quai 
A few nunutcs latM 1 heard a discordant shonungi 
and the sound came nearer and nearer I went to t e 
window a grotesque comic banUea marched in 
the suburbs to the support of order , clumsy, 
fellovrt, half peasants, half shopleepers, a little bit dro^*' 
in wretched uniforms and old fashioned casques, they 
moved rapidly but m disorder, with shouts of 
Lwit NapaUan * ’ 

It was the first tune I heard that ill omened #hou^t 
I could not restrain myself, and when they r&iched tlw 
cafe I shouted at the top of my voice ‘ Five le 
hjue ^ ' Those standing near the windows ihooh thoT 
fists at me, an officer muttered some word of ^buse, 
brandishing his sword , and for a long time afterwards 
I could hear ^e shouts of welcome to the man who had 
come to strangle half the revolution, to destroy half the 
repubhc, to indict himself upon France, as a punishment 
for forgetting in her hysteria both other nations and her 
own proletariat. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 26th of June, 
Annenkov and I went out to the Champs ilys^es The 
cannonade we had heard m the night had ceased , only 
t from time to titne there was an interchange of shots and 
the beating of drums The streets were emptv, hut 
the National Guards stood on each side of them On 
the Place de la Concorde there was a detachment of 
the Garde mabtle , near them some poor women with 
brooms, some ragpickers and eoncurges from the houses 
near, were standing The faces of all were gloomy 
and horror stricken A lad of eeventcen leaning ott 
his gun was telling them something , we joined them 
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He and all hjs comrades, b<^ like Wmself, were half 
drunk, their faces blackened wth gunpowder and their 
eyes bloodshot from sleepless nights and drink ; many 
Were dozing with their ^ns resting on the muzzle of 
their gun. . , . ‘ And what happened then there ’s no 
need to describe.’ After a pause he went on: ‘Yes, 
and they fought well, too, but we paid them out for our 
comrades • What lots of them fell f I stuck my bayonet 
up to the hilt in five or sir of them; they’ll remember 
us,’ he added, trying to assume the air of a hardened 
criminal. The women were pale and silent; a man 
who looked like a concierge observed . ‘ Serve them 
right, the blackguards ' ’ . . but this savage comment 
evoked not the slightest response. They were all of 
too Ignorant a class to be moved to pity by the massacre 
and by the wretched boy whom others had turned into 
a murderer. 

Silent and mournful, we went on to the Madeleine. 
Here we were stopped by the Naoonal Guards At first, ^ 
after searching our pockets, they asked where we were 
going, and let us through ; but the next cordon beyond 
the Madeleine refused to let us through and sent us back; 
when we went back to the first cordon, we were stopped 
again. ‘ But you saw us pass here just now ' ’ ‘ Don’t let 
them pass,’ shouteJ an officer ‘Are you laughing at us, 
or what ’ ’ I asked. ‘ It ’s no use your talking to me,’ 
answered the shopman m uniform rudely ‘ Take them 
to the police ■ I know one of them ’ (he pointed to me) ;• 

I have seen him more than once at meeUngs. I dare say 
the other is the same sort too; they are neither of them 
Frenchmen, I ’ll answer for it — march ’ Two soldiers 
in front, two behind, and one on each side escorted us 
The first man we met was a reprisentant du peuple with 
the silly badge in his button-hole ; it was De Tocqueville, 
the writer on America I appealed to him and told 
him what had happened : it was not a joking matter ; 
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ttey kept people in piison widiout any sort of tnal» 
threw them into the cellars of the Tuilenes, and shot 
them De TocqucviUe did not even ask who we wct* » 
he very politely boned himself off, delivering hiiBS“f 
of the following banality ‘ Xhe legislative authonX 
has no right to interfere with the executive ’ He might 
well be a imnister under Napoleon iii ’ 

The ' executive authori^ ’ led us down the boulevard 
to the Chaussee d’Antin to the commtssatre Je foltU 
By the way, it may not be out of place to observe 
neither when we were arrested, nor when we vvete 
searched, nor when we were on our way, did I see a 
single policeman , all was done by the bourgeois soldiers 
The boulevard was completely empty, all the shops were 
closed, the inmates rushed to their doon and windows 
when they heard our footsteps, and kept asking who «« 
were ‘ Dti <m<utttn /traitgen* answered our escort, 
and the worthy bourgeois looked at us and gnashed 
their teeth 

From the pohee^taaon we were sent to the Hhtel 
des Capucines , the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has lU 
quarters there now, but at that time there wras some 
temporary police comnuttee there We went with our 
escort into a large study A bald old gentleman m 
spectacles, dressed entirely m black, was situng alone at 
a table , he asked us over again all the quesuons that 
the comraissairc had asked os ‘ Where are your 
passports I ’ * We never carry them with us when we 
go for a walk * He tool up some manuscript book 
and spent a long time looking m it, apparently found 
nothing, and asked one of our convoy ‘ Why did you 
anest them ? ’ ‘ The officer gave the order , he says 

that they are very suspicious characters ’ ‘ Very well,’ 
said the old man , ‘ I will inquire into the case , you 
can go 

When the escort had gone, the old man asked us lo 
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explain the cause of our arrest 1 put the facts before 
him, adding that the officer might perhaps have seen me 
on the fifteenth of May near the Assembly, and Aen 
descnbed the incident of the previous day I had been 
situng in the Cafe Comartine when suddenly there ws 
a fake alarm, a squadron of dragoons rushed ^ 
speed, the National Guard began to form ranks Together 
with some five people who happened to be in the a e, 

I went up to the vnndow, a National Guard standing 
below shouted rudely, ‘ Did you hear that the windows 
were to be shut > ’ His tone justified me m supposing 
that he was not addressing me, and I did not take the 
slightest notice of his words , besides, 1 was ^t a one, 
though I happened to be standing in front ^ f 
defender of order raised his gun, and, as all this eo 
place m the rez dt ciauss/e, tried to thrust at me w 
his bayonet, but, seeing his movement, I stepped c 
and said to the others * Gentlemen, you are wtnesses 
that I have done nothing — is it the habit of the NaQona 
Guard to snek foreigners ' ’ ‘ Mats e'est ttidtgne, • 
cela n’a fas de nam ' ' my neighbours chimed m e 
panic stricken caK-keeper rushed to shut the windoivs , 
a vile-looking sergeant commanded him to turn evety 
one out of the caft— I fancied he was the same man who 
had ordered us to be detained Moreover, the e 
Comartine was but a few steps from the Madeleine 
‘ So that’s how It 15, genUemen you see what un 
prudence leads to Why walk out at such a time minus 


are exasperated, blood is flowing , 

At that moment a NaUonal Guard brought m a 
servant, saying that an officer had caught her m 
very act of t^ing to port a letter addressed to Berhn 
The old men tool the envelope end told the eoldtet 


'‘'•Yon In so hone,’ he eetd to ns . ‘ onlv, P'“” ^ 
go by the sene streets as before, and espeaa y y 
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the cordon which arrested you But stay, I will 
some one to escort you , he T1 take you to the ChaPiP®" 
Blys^es — ^you can get through that way ’ 

‘ And you,’ he said, addressing the servant, giving her 
back the letter, which he had not touched, ‘ post 
some letter-box further away ’ , 

And so the pohce protected us from the arn'” 
bourgeois ’ 

On the night between the 26th and the 27th of June, 
so Pierre Leroux rentes, be went to Senart to beg him 
to do something for ^e prisoners who were b^itig 
sulTocated in the cellars of the Tuileiies Sinait, a 
well known as a desperate conservaDve, said to 
Lerout ‘ And aio will answer for their lives on *he 
way } The National Guard will kill them If 7 ®“ 
had come an hour earlier you would have found two 
colonels here I had the greatest difficulty in bfing 
mg them to reason, and ended by telling them that 
if these horrors went on I should give up the presi* 
&en'fs dian in the AssemVly and la’iit my •p’mce in 
barricades’ 

Two hours later, on returning home, the eonc'frsf 
made his appearance accompanied by a stiangei m a 
dress coat and four men disguised as workmen, though 
they had the moustaches of mumttfa/et and the deport- 
ment of gendarmes The stranger unbuttoned h» 
coat and waistcoat end, pointing with dignity to the 
Vicoloured scarf, said that he was the comn)is«aire of 
police, Barlct (the man who on the 2nd of December, 
in the National Assembly, took by the collar the man 
who had himself taken Rome— Genera] Oudinot), and 
that he had orders so search me I gave him my key, 
and he set to work exactly as Police-master Miller did 
in 1834 

My wife came in the commissaire, hke the officer of 
gendarmes who once came to os from Dubbelt, bcgaR 
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apologising My wife looked calmly and direcdy at 
lum, and when at the end of hw speech he begged her 
indulgence, said ‘ It would be cruelty on my part not 
to enter into your position , you are sufficiently punished 
by being forced to do what you are doing ’ 

The commissaire blushed, but did not say a word 
Rummaging among the papers and laying aside a who e 
heap of them, he suddenly went up to the firepUce, 
sniffed, touched the ashes, and, turning to me wth an 
imporunt air, asked ‘ What was your object in burning 
your papers ? ’ 

‘ I haven’t been burning papers ’ 

* Upon my word, the ash 1$ still warm 

* No, It IS not tvarm ’ 

‘ Monsieur, vout parlen d un magistral ' 

' Ths a* IS cold, all the same, though, 1 said Baring 
up and raising my voice 

‘ Why, am I lying > ’ . 

‘ What right have you to doubt my word 

are some honest workmen with you, let them try i 
Besides, even if I had burnt papers m the first place, 
I have a right to bum them , and in the second what are 
you going to do ? ’ 

‘ Have you no other papers ^ 

‘No’ 

‘ I have a few letters besides, and very interesting ones , 
come into my room,’ said my wife 

‘ Oh, your letters ’ , • 

‘ Please don’t stand on ceremony ^ m 

are only doing your dnty, come along 1 e co 
missaire went in, glanced very slightly at the letters, 
were for the most part from Italy, and was a ou 

^ ‘ But you haven’t seen what is below — a letter from 
the Conaergene, froinaconvic^ you see , don t you want 
to take It with you ? ’ 
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‘ They have not been toadied Here is the seal, 
indeed * 

‘ The seal has not been broken,' observed Barlet 
soothingly 

‘ My seal is not here Indeed, it was not put on them 
* It 13 my seal, but you knoiv you had the key ’ 

Not wishing to reply with rudeness, I smiled This 
enraged them both the head derk became the head of 
a department , he sitatched up a penknife and, cutting 
the seal, said m a rather rode tone ‘ Pray look, if you 
don t believe, but I have no ame to waste,’ and walked 
out with a dignified bow Their resentment convinced 
me that they really had not looked at the papers, and *o, 
after a cursory glance at them, I signed the receipt and 
went home 
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tbng ebe An Cngltihnun ti always looking at people 
because he is bored « he looks at men as tliough from 
a stall m a theatre > he males osc of people as an enter- 
tainment, or as a means of obtaining information The 
Unglishman is always asking questions, the Frenchman 
IS always giving answers The Lnglishinan is alwajs 
wondering, alwaj*s thinking things over, the Frenchman 
knows everything for cerutn, he is finished and complete, 
he will go no further he w fond of preaclung, talking, 
holding forth — about what, to whom, he docs not care 
He feels no need for penoiul intimacy, the caft satisfies 
him completely Like Repctilov in If^ee from Jilt, he 
docs not notice that Tchatsky is gone and Skalozub is 
m his place, that Skalozub is gone and Zagoretsky is 
m his place — and goes on bolding forth about the 
Chamber, about the jury, about Byron (this he pro- 
nounces as though It were a French name), and other 
imporunt matters 

Coming from luly, with tlie enthusiasm of the 
February revolution ttiU fresh so my heart, 1 stumbled 
on the 1 5th of May, then passed through the agony of 
the June days and the state of siege It was then that 
I obtained a deeper insight into the Ugre smge of Voltaire 
— and I lost even the desite to become acquainted with 
the mighty ones of this republic 

On one occasion a possibibty arose of common work 
which would have brought me into contact with many 
persons, but that did not come off Count Xaveri 
Btamcb gave seven milhon francs for a magazine to 
deal with foreign pobucs and other nations, and especially 
with the Pobsh question The usefulness and appro- 
priateness of such a magazine were obvious French 
papers show little interest or knowledge m dealing with 
what IS happening outade France , during the republic, 
they thought it sufficient to encourage from time to Ome 
all the nations of the world with the phrase sehdanH 
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dll feupUi, and the promise thatas soon as they had time 
to turn round at home they would found a svorH 
wide republic resUng upon universal brotherhood With 
the means at the disposal of the new magazine, which 
svas to be called La Tribaai Jes Peupltt, it might have 
been made the Montltur of the international movement 
and progress Its success was the mote certain as there 
%vas no other international periodical , there are some- 
times excellent articles m Tie Times and the Jeumal 
des Dibats on speaal subjects, but they are occasional 
and disconnected The Augsburg Gazette would be the 
most international organ if its black and yelloa> proclivi 
ties were not so gtanngly conspicuous 

But It seems t^t all the excdlent projects of the year 
1848 were doomed to be prematurely born and to perish 
before cutting their first tooth The magazine turned 
out poor and feeble-~and died at the slaughter of the 
innocents after the 14th of June 1849 

When everithini was ready and on the point of 
beginning, a house was taken and fitted up with big* 
tables covered with cloth and little sloping desks , a lean 
French htt/raieur was engaged to vratch over the inter- 
national imstakes m spelling, to edit it, a committee 
was nominated from former Pohsb nunaos and senators, 
and at the head of this Micbewicz was appointed, with 
Hoetsky as his assistant , — all that was left to arrange 
was a triumphal opeiung ceremony, and what date 
could be more suitable Los that than the anoiversary of 
February the 24th, and what form could it more suitab^ 
take than that of a supper > 

The supper was to take place at Hoetsly’s When 
I arrived I found many of the guests already there, and 
among them scarcely a sm^e Frenchman , on the other 
hand, other nationahUes, from the Sicilians to the Croats, 
were fully represented I was really interested in one 
person only — Adam Mtebewtez, I had never seen 
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him before He was standing by the fireplace «ilh 
has elbow on the mantelpiece Any one who had seen 
his portrait in the French edition of his works, taken, 
I believe from the medallion executed by David d’Angen,* 
could recognise him at once in spite of the great change 
wrought by the jears Many thoughts and sufierings 
had left their trace on h]sfacc,which ssas rather lathe 
anian than Polish The whole impression made by 
his figure, his head, his luxurunt grey hair and weary 
eyes, was suggestive of past suffering, of acquaintance 
with spiritual pain, and of the exaltation of sorrow — 
he was the plastic embodiment of the destiny of Poland 
The same impression was made on me later by the face 
of Worcell, though the features of the latter, m spite 
of being even more expressive of suffering, were more 
animated and gracious than those of Miekiewicz It 
seemed as though Micluewicz were held back, prC' 
oeeupied, distracted by something that somethiog was 
the strange mysuasm into which he retreated further 
and further away 

I went up to him He be^n questioning me about 
Russia his information was fragmentary , he knew little 
of the literary movement after Pushkin, having slopped 
short at the nme when he left Russia In spite of his 
leading idea of a fraternal league of all the Slavoiuc 
peoples — a conception he was one of the first to develop 
— ^he retained some hosdh^ to Russia And, indeed, 
If could hardly be otherwise after aU the atrocides 
perpetrated by the Tsar and his satraps , besides, we 


‘ p« 4 (4 Angtn) P erst be eoo 

foanded w th the greet pi ntcr Lwi , Div d Diy d d Aaeer* wii 
I celebrated sculptor of rcpoUican pnne pies who executed busts 
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were speaking at a time when tlie terrorism of Nicholas 
was wone than ever before 

The first thing that surprised me disagreeably was the 
attitude to him of the Poles, lus followers they ap- 
proached him as monks approach an abbot, with self 
abasement and reverent awe , some of them kissed him 
on the shoulder I suppose he was accustomed to these 
expressions of servile devotion, for he accepted them 
with the greatest laiutr aller To be recognised by 
people of the same vray of thinking, to have influence 
on them, to see their aflection, is desired by every one 
who is devoted, body and soul, to his cause and lives in 
It, but external signs of sympathy and respect I should not 
like to receive— they destroy equality and consequently 
freedom Moreover, in that respect we can never com- 
pete with bishops, heads of departments, and colonels of 
regiments 

Hoetsky told me that at the supper he was going to 
propose a toast ‘ to the memory of the 24th of February 
XS48,’ that Mickiewicz would respond with a speech 
m which he would expound his views and the spirit 
of the new magazine , he wished me as a Pussian to 
reply to Mickiewicz Not being accustomed to public 
speaking, especially without preparation, I declined his 
invitation, but promised to propose the health of Mickie 
wicz and to say a few words describing how I had drunk 
his health before in Moscow at a public dinner given 
to Granovsky in the year 1843 Homyakov had raised 
his glass with the words, * To the great Slavonic poet 
who 13 absent ! ’ The name (which we dared not 
pronounce) was not needed , every one got up, every one 
raised his glass and, standing in silence, drank to the 
health of the exile Hoetsly was satisfied Having 
thus arranged our extemforx speeches, we sat down to 
the table At the end of the supper, Hoetsky proposed 
his toast Mickiewicz got np and began speabng 
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Hu speech was elaborate, clever, and citrcmel/ adroit— 
that IS to sap, Barbis * and larais Napoleon could both 
have applauded it wih perfect smcenty , it made me 
vnnce As he developed his thought I began to feel 
uneasy and oppressed, and, that not the slightest doubt 
might be left, waited for one word, one name — it svas 
not slow to appear 1 

Mickiewicz worked up to the theme that democracy 
was now entering upon a new open campaign, at the 
head of which stood France, that « would again hasten 
to the liberation of aU oppressed nationahties under the 
same eagles, under the same standards, at the sight of 
which all principalities and powers had trembled , and 
that It would be led by a member of that dynasty which 
has been crowned by the people, and, as it seemed, 
ordained by Providence itself to guide revolunon by the 
well order^ path of authonQ' and victory 

When he had finished, except for two or three er 
, clanations of hit adherents, a general silence followed 
Heetsky was very well aware of Mickiewicz’s blunder, 
and, wishing to efface the impression of it as quickly as 
possible, came up with a bottle and, as he filled my 
glass, whispered to me, ‘ Well ? I am not going 
to say a word after that speech ' * Please do say some* 
thing ' ‘ Nothing will induce me ' 

The silence continued, some people kept their eyes 
fixed on their plates, othen scrutiiused their glasses, others 
fell into private conversation with thnr neighboun 
Mickiewicz’s face changed colour, he wanted to say 
something more, but a loud Jt iemande U farole’ 
put an end to the painful positioa Every one turned 
to the man who had risen to his feet A rather short 
man of seventy, with a fine vigorous face stood with a 
1 BirMs Araiind (1809 1870) ciUed the Sayird de la demo 
cratie, w»s a people! reprennutve a 184.8 mpnsoned m j 8« 
and !et free 01854 — {Tratntaltri Holt) 
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flisj in hu trcnbling hiadt anger and indignation 
were apparent in Hii Urge black ej-t» apd hit excited 
face, it \vx» Ramon dc U Sagra * ‘To the J4th of 
V ebnixry,* he uid . * that wa* the loan propoied bj’ out 
host- Vcj, to the a4th of Kcbfoary.and to the downfall 
of cTcry deapotisn, whether of Img or emperor, of a 
Bourbon or a Boraparte. 1 cannot share the ejevn of 
our friend -MieiieMia— he looks at thinp like a rwf, 
and u Tight from his own point of view, but I don't 
s«nt his «-ordt to pat* Hithout protest in such a 
gathering') and so he went on and on, with all the hre 
of a Spaniard and (he atidiaritp of an oM man 
When he had Smihed. twenty glas<es, among them 
mioe, were held out la clink with his 

Micbewic* tried to retrieve his position, said a few 
words of etpUnation, but the) were unsuccessful De 
la Sagra did not give way. Every one got up from the 
table, and Mickiewia went away 
There could soireely base bcim a wone omen for the 
new journal , it succeeded m existing after a fashion till* 
the ijthof June, and us disappearance was as little noticed 
as Its existence There could be no unit) m the editing 
of It Mickicwci had rolled up half of his imperul 
banner a/f far la ^hire The othen did not dare to 
unfurl thars , hampered both by him and by the com* 
mmcc, many of the contnbutors abandoned the journal 
at ihc end of the month j 1 never sent them a single line 
If the pobce of Napoleon had been more mtelligeri, 
the Tribune dei Ptuplti ssould never have been pro* 
hibitcJ on account of a few lines referring to the 1 3th 


s Rsnton de U Sitrt (1798 1871), ■ Sfsn ih econsmisi, look part 
in the revolviuonary mornnmiof 1848 inf rincr, tod wrote idroeal 
ir>{ the «iewi of Proudhoa la 1854 tie relumed to Spam, tod wai 
acveni timet elected ■ member «f the Cortes He wai, of coune, 
aot lereaty, »r Ilmeo fntrtakealy Maumri, bul fifty, in >848 — 
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of June With Miclciewicz'e name and devotion to 
Napoleon, vnth its rcvolutionaiy mystiasm and dream 
of the democracy in arms. With the Bonapaites at its 
head, the journal might have been a veritable treasure 
for the President, a clean organ of an unclean cause 
Catholicism, so alien to the Slavonic genius, has a 
shattering effect upon it When the Bohemians no longer 
had the strength to resist Catholiasm, they were 
crushed , in the Poles, Catholiosm has developed that 
mystical exaltation which keeps them perpetually in 
the world of dreams If they are not under the direct 
influence of the Jesuits, they either create some idol for 
themselves, or give themselves up to the influence of 
some visionary instead of working for freedom Messian 
isro, that mama of Wronski’s, that delirium of Tov 
jaasb a, had turned the brains of hundreds of Poles, 
among them of Mickiewiez himself The worship 
of Napoleon takes a foremost pbee m this insanity 
Napoleon had done nothing for them , he had no love 
*for Poland but he liked the Poles who shed their blood 
for him wth the poetic titanic courage displayed m 
their famous cavalry attack of Sommo Sierra ^ In 1 8 1 a 
Napoleon said to Nsrbonne ‘ I want a camp m Poland, 
not a forum I wiUnot permit cither Warsaw or Moscow 
to open a club for demagogues ’ — and of him the Poles 
made a miLtary incamauon of God, setting him on a 
level with Vishnu and Christ 

6 Late one winter evening m 1848, I was walking with 
one of the Polish followers of Mickiewicx along the 
Place de la VendOme When we reached the column 
the Pole look off" his cap Good heavens f ' I 
thought hardly danng to bcheve in such idiocy, and 
mecklj asked what was his reason for taking ofF his 
cap The Pole pointed to the broiixe figure of the 


> A mounU n chi n ef OM C*it Ir wl cr 
th« :>fini>b in iSnS i \ut) 


the French defeited 
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emj'tror. How tan »e ej^I men to icfnin from 
domineering or opprcsimg otnen when it wini lo much 
devotion 1 

Miclicwicz’* ptivjtc life wn gloomy t there wa* 
aoinelhing unfortunate ftbout if, tomething dark, lome 
‘ Wiitation of Cod.' lii* wift «n for a long time out 
of her mind. H orjanjli redted ineantattoni over her, 
and U uid lo have dofic her good t thu made a great 
imprenion on Miclievvica, but tracts of her idnesi 
remained . . . things went h>dl> with them The 
last )eart of the great roct, ssho tHjtliscd himself, were 
spent in gloom. He aicd m Turkc) while taking part 
in an absurd attempt to organise a Cosuck legion, sshith 
the TutUih Government would not permit to be called 
Poli'h. Ceforc hii death he wrote a I.atin ode to the 
hocour and glory of Louis^Napolton 

After thu unsneeewful attempt at journalism I 
withdrew- oen more completely into a small circle of 
friends, enlarged by the arrival of new exiles At first 
1 had sometimes visited a club, and taken part in three* 
or four banquets, u. had eaten cold mutton and drunk 
sour wine, while I listened to Pierre I.croux or Father 
Cebet and joined in (he Afarscillaisc. Now I ssut sick 
of that, too. With deep pam 1 watched and recorded 
the success of the forces of dissolution and the decadence 
of the republic, of France, of Europe From Russia 
came no gleatn of light m the distance, no good news, 
no friendly greeting: my people had given up wnting to 
tne ; personal, intinute, family telations were suspended. 
Russia lay speechless, bruised as though dead, like an 
Unhappy pcasant-wonjan at the feet of her master, 
beaten by his henvy fists. She was then entering upon 
that terrible five years from which she is emerging no»v 
to follow the coflln of Nicholas.^ 

Those five years were for me, too, the most unhappy 

t Wntlcntn 1856 
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period of my Lfe , I have no longer such treasures to 
lose, such convictions to be shattered 

The cholera raged m Pans , the heavy air, the 
sunless heat, made one depressed , the sight of the 
luckless, terrified people, and rows of funeral hearses 
which raced each other as they drew near the ceroetenes 
— all this was in harmony with the political events ^ 
The victims of the epidemic fell near at hand, at one s 
side My mother went to St Cloud with a friend, a 
lady of five-and twenty As they were coming back in 
the evening, the lady felt rather unwell , my mother 
persuaded her to slay the night At seven o’clock the 
next morning they came to tell me that she had cholera 
I went m to see her, and was aghast Not one feature 
was unchanged , she was soil handsome , but all the 
muscles of her face were drawn and contracted, dark 
shadows lay under her tytt With some difficulty 1 
succeeded in finding Rayer* at the Institute, and brought 
him home with me After glanang at the sick woman, 
* Rayer whispered to me ’ You can see for yourself all 
there is to be done here ’ He wrote a piescnption and 
went away 

The sick woman called me and asked What did 
the doctor say ? He did tell you something, didn’t 
he ? ’ * He sent for some medicine ’ She took my luind, 
and her hand amazed me even more than her face it 
had grown thin and angular as though she had been 
seriously ill for a month and fixing her eyes upon me 
full of suffering and horror, she said * Tell me, for 
God's sake, what he said is u that I am dying ? 

You are not afraid of me,, are you ? ’ she added 
I felt fearfully sorry for her at that moment that 
terrible consaousness not only of death, but of the in 
fectiousness of the disease that was rapidly sapping her 
\ P F O wi, « d atuigq shed French phy» c in inJ 

lulhor or numeroui meduat work* —{Trm Uter < A'«re } 
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mujl hi>e been jntenicly piinful Toward* the 
irormnc iKe died _ , , r 

Ivan Turgenev wa* about to leave Pan*, the l^e ot 
h.s fiat \vit up s he amc touaforanight Afterdmner 
he compUmed of the heat t 1 told him that I had had a 
bathe n the morning t xn the evening he too w-ent for 
a bathe When he came back he fdt unwell, drank 
*omc »oda water with a little wine and **♦ 

went to bed In the night he woke me 1 am a lest 
nun/ he said t * xt ’i cholera * 1 le rcall> wax luffcrmg 
from tickncn and ipaimi, happilj, he escaped wit 
ten dayi’ lUnei* . 

After burying her friend, my mother went away to 
the ViUe d’Anay When Turgenev wai uken ill. 1 
tent Naulte and the children to her and 
With him, and when he was a great deal belter I mo 
there too . « 

On the morning of June the lath, Satonov ame to 
tee me there He wat in a vcr> cnthmiattic mood 
Ulkcd of the popubr outbreak that iva* impending, oi 
the ceruinty of its being successful, of the glory awaiUng 
those who took part m it, and pressed me urgently to 
JCFin in reaping the laurels I told him that he ^e* 
my opinion of the present posiUon— that it . 

me itupid, without believing in it, to co-operate 
people with whom one had hardly anything m common 
To this the enthusiasuc agiUtor replied that it was 
of coune more safe and peaceful to lUy “l home and. 
write sceptical articles while others were in the mmci- 
placc championing the liberty of the world, the so i ty 

of peoples, and many other good things 

A viry d=p.c.blc fcl.ns. b»l one ^^h.ch l^nd 
wiU lead many men into nuking great , 

commitung crimes— impelled me to say What makes 
you imagine I am not going ? * . j » 

‘ 1 concluded that from what you have just said 
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* No, I said Jt was stupid, but 1 did notsa7 that Icevti 
do anj^hing stupid ’ 

‘ Thai IS jast what I vwnted * That’s what I 
m you ' Well, it’stmo use losing time, let us go to 
Pans This evening theGermans and other refugcesare 
assembling at nme o’clock , let us go first to them * 

* Where are they meeting i * I asked him in the 
tram 

‘ In the Cafe Lambhn, in the Palais RoyaL* 

This was my first surpnse 
‘ In the Caft Lambhn ? ’ 

* The “ reds ” usually meet there ’ 

‘ For that very reason 1 should have thought that they 
ought to meet somewhere else ’ 

* But they ate all used to going there ’ 

‘ I suppose the beef is very good ' ’ 

Various habiiuis of the revoluUon were sitting with 
dignity at a dozen Lttle tables, gloomily and signiS* 
candy loobng about them from under wide>brimmea felt 
hata and short-peaked caps These were the perpetual 
suitors of the revolutionary Penelope, the invariable 
actors who take part in every popular demonstration 
and form its icileau, its background, and who are as 
terrifying in the distance as the paper dragons with 
which the Chinese tried to scare the English 

In the troubled tunes of social storms and reconstruc- 
tions m which states move out of their common routine 
, for a long period, a new kind of people spring up who 
may be called the chorus of the revolution , grown 
on shifting and. volcanic soil, nurtured in an atmosphere 
of anxiety when every sort of work » suspended, they 
grow inured from ibeir carhest years to the conditions 
of pohucal ferment, and like the theatrical setting of ih 
Its impressive and brilliant mue e/i seine Just as to 
Nicholas drill was the most imporunt pan of the mihuty 
art, to them the everlasting banquets, demonstrations. 
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po'o'j, coUc«tJoni, tcaiU, banner*, ■« tbe newt «m 
poruai part of the reroluuon 
Ar'^^c xKeat there are good, ralunt peotle, imeereJy 
derotrd mil readj- to face * btillett but lor the rrral 
part they arc rcry unintelhgcn* and cxtrencl) pemnue 
lanorablc coniemurcs in ercrjthinj: comected wlh 
rcToIaiion, tney stop ihort at fomc programme and 
ncrer advance lyyond it r ♦ i 

Discussing all thar lire* a anull number cl poliucai 
ideas, they only know that rhetorical »ide, w to 
ihesr ceremonul trapping*, the commonpUOT «hich 
arc mrirubly brought on the »cme i /ear Jt riU, like the 
duck* m a sstU koowm children’* to) —in newipaper 
anido, m ipeeches, at banquet* and m parlumentary 
tallies , 

In idiuon u the rulve people end the revo utioiu^ 
doctnnuro, unapprecited artim, unsuectaiful htenry 
0«, students who finuhed thor i odie* wthout taking 
their degree, bnefles* bimitcr*. actor* vnth no talents, 
person* of great vanity but of little apaaty, with va* 
pretension* but no perseverance or power of work, arc 
all naturally drawn into thw arde The external 
authority which guide* the human herd in onlitiaty 
timo IS weakened in time* of revolution 
to themselscj, do not know what to do The 
geneniion i* impressed with the apparent ease with whjen 
men tium celebrity la tiroes of resolution, and rushci 
mto futile agitation . this accustom* the young to violent , 
exatcmeni* and destroys the habit of work w « 
the dubs and caft* is attractive, full of mm ement, natter 
ing lo vanity and free from restraint 
of being late, there i* no need to work svhat is nm 
done icMiay may be done to-morrow, or may not oc 

°Thl'(;Srn of the revolutioo, lile the chonit of a Gr«l 
FW. I. divided into mo halve. , the boun.cal chusiSea 
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yet fully awakened Irom their tliree centuries of sleep 
// fofoleno Ciceiuacchio was not m the least a political 
agitator by trade , he liked tvothing better than to 
m peace to his little house m Strada Ripetta and to carry 
on hjs trade in wood and timber like a pater 
and free ewts remanui 

The men surrounding him were free from all traces 
of that vulgar, babbhng pseudo-revolutionism, of that 
tar/ character which is so depressmgly common W 
France 

I need hardly say that in speaking of the cafd agitators 
and TcvoluHonary lazzaroni 1 was oot thinbng of those 
mighty workers for the emanapaQon of humanity. 0‘ 
those martyrs for the love of their fellow creatures and 
fiery champions of independence whose words could 
not be suppressed by prison, nor exile, nor banishment 
not poverty— of those creators of events, by whose 
blood and tears and words a new his oncal order » 
atabhsbed I am talking about the stagnant margin 
covered with barren we^s, to whom agitation it^ 
IS goal and reward, who like the process of revolution 
for lb own sake, as Tchitchikov’s Petrushka ^ liked the 
process of reading, or as Nicholas hked drill 
There is nothing for rcacoon to rejoice at in this — 
It IS overgrown with wone weeds and toadstools, not only 
at the margin but everywhere In la ranks are whole 
multitudes of officials who tremble before their superiors, 
, scurrying spies, volunteer assassins ready to murder on 
either side, officers of ereiy loathsome kind from the 
Prussian junker to the rapaaous French Algerian, 

from the guard to the f^ge de tiamire and that w 

only touching on the secular side, saying nothing of the 
mendicant fraternity, the intriguing jesma, the priests 
who act as police, and the other members of the ranks 
of angels and archangels 

« A chirscter I0 Gogol $ Dtad SnU^TrtmUitr iheli) 
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If tlicrc are among reactierarie* anj uho^ rcjcmblc our 
dilettante ro'olutiorarlo, tbeyare ibe coortien etarloyed 
for eeretaonI«» the f-eople tthoarccowplnjou* at Icvcer, 
cKrIitcnmp, roj^l wedJing*, cororutietit, and funerali, 
the people who ciirt for the uniform, for gold lace, who 
make up the aureole and fragnnee of powrr. 

In the Cafd Lamblm, where the doperatc attyrMS 
were lilting otct theJr fftin emts and big glaum, I 
learned that they had no wft of plan, that the morement 
had no real centre and no programme They were 
waiting for inipration to deicend upon them ai the I loly 
Ghoit descended upon the heads ol the apoitlei. There 
Was only one point on which all were agreed—/® /me 
/» tie meeiin^-fUce aaemeJ After two hours of empty 
ehaticr, we went off to the ofGee of the Trae RtfaiUf, 
•gredng to meet at oght o’clock next morning at the 
Molevird Bonne NouveJIe, faang the Chltrau d'Eau. 

The editor was not at home* he had gone to the 
* montxgnards ' for instructions About iwentj people, 
for the most part Poles and Germans, were in ihe_ big, 
gnmy, poorly bghted and still more poorly furnished 
room which served as an aasemblv hall snd a committee 
room. Sazonov took a sheet of paper and began wTiung 
something; when he had wnticn it, he read it aloud to 
os; it was a protest in the name of the tntgr/s of •“ 
naiionahtia against the occupation of Rome, and a 
declaration of their readiness to take part m the move- 
Those who wished to immoruLse their nam« 
by associating them with the glonous morrow he invited 
to sign it. Almost all wished loimmoruhsc their naro«, 
and signed it. The editor came in, mncli dejected, 
anxious to impress on every one that he knew * 8^^* 
deal but was bound to keep silent : I felt convinced that 
he knew nothing at all. , 

^Cttoyem; he said, ‘la Meatag^f " fimanence 
Well, who coold doubt its success— /» ftmanence . 
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Sazonov gave the editor the protest of the democracj’ 
of Europe The editor read it through and satd 
‘ That ’s splendid, splendid ’ France tbanlcs you, 
etloyens , but why the signatures ? There are so few, 
that if we are unsuccessful our enemies will vent all 
their anger upon you ’ 

Sazonov insisted on the signatures remaining , many 
agreed with him I won’t tale the responsibility for 
It,’ said the editor , ‘ excuse me, I Icnow better the people 
we have to deal with ‘ With that he tore off the signa 
tures and dehvered the names of a dozen candidates for 
immortality to the flame of the candle, while he sent 
the protest itself to the printer 

It was daybreak when we left the office , gronps of 
ragged boys and wretched, poorly dressed women were 
standing, situng, and lying on the pavement near the 
various newspaper offices, waiting tor the piles of news 
papers — some to fold them, and others to run with them 
all over Pans We vralk^ out on to the boulevard 
there was absolute tuUness , now and then one came 
upon a patrol of Naoonal Guards and police sergeants, 
strolling about and loobng slyly at us 

‘ How free from care the aty sleeps, said my comrade, 
‘ with no foreboding of the storm that will waken it 
to-moiiow ! ’ 

* Here are those who keep vigd for us all,’ I said to 
him, pomtiDg upwards — that is, to the lighted window 
, of the Matson J Or 

‘ And very appropriately, too Let us go m and have 
an absinthe , my stomach is a bit upset ’ 

‘ And I feel empty , jt wouldn’t be amiss to have some 
supper too How they cat in the Capitole I don’t know, 
but in the Conaergerie the food is abomuuble ’ 

From the bones left after our meal of cold turkey, 
no one could have guessed either that cholera vras raging 
in Paris or that in two hours’ time we were going to 
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change the desUmes of Europe We ate at the Matson 
d’Or as Napoleon slept before Auslcrljtz 

BeUscen eight and nine o’clock, when we reached ^e 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, many groups of people had 
already gathered there, eWdcntly impatient to know 
what they were to do; their faces shov'cd perplexity, 
hut at the same lime something in their aspect betrayed 
great exasperation Had tho'c people found real leaders 
the day would not have ended in a farce 

There was a minute when it seemed to me that some- 
thing was really going to happen A gentleman totc 
on horseback down the boulevard rather slowly He 
was recognised as one of the ministers (Lacroix), who 
was probably taking hone exercise so early not merely 
for the sake of fresh air He was surrounded by a 
ihoutiog crowd, who pulled him off his hone, tore his 
coat, and then let him go— that is. another group rescuw 
him and escorted him away The crowd grew, by 
tea o'clock there may have been twenty-five thousand 
people No one we spoke to, no one we questioned, 
knew anything Chersosi, a carhnaro of old dap, 
a«ured us that the bonheu was coming through the Arc 
deTriomphe with a shout oi'Vivt h R/fubiijuel 
‘ Above all,’ the elders of the democracy repeated 
*gain, ‘ be unarmed, or you will spoil the character ot 
the whole thing— the all powerful people ought to show 
the National Assembly its wiU pcacefuUv and solemnly 
So as to give the enemy no occasion to blaspheme » 
At last columns were formed , we foreignen ma e up 
a guard of honour immediately behind the leaders, 
among whom were E Arago * m the uniform of a colonel, 

* Anigo, Fmm»rmel (1812-1896), *0” the 

tmihear D A«SO was eoeV the member, of the Prow 

Government formed »fter the toaf dA«t of 24*1' F*'’™ 

The other, were Ledru RoUin, Dupont de > 

Iimertme. M.rrMt. Flocoo. end Lou , Bl.nc— (rr«» 
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a former minister, Baatidc,' and other celebrities of J 
We moved down the boolevard, shouting various thjn^ 
and singing the Marseillaise One who has not he^t° 
the Marseillaise sung ly thousands of voices in that stste 
of nervous excitement and suspense svhich is inevitable 
before a struggle can hardly realise the overwhelniH’S 
effect of the revolutionary hymn 

At that minute there was really something grand 
about the demonstration As we slowly moved dowti 
the boulevards all the windows were thrown open , 
ladles and children crowded at them and came out on 
to the balcomes , the gloomy and agitated faces of their 
husbands, the fathers and proprietors, peeped out from 
behind them, not observing that in the fourth stored 
and attics other heads, those of poor seamstresses 
working girls, were thrust out— they waved handkerchief* 
nodded, and greeted us From time to Ome as we passed 
by the houses of well known people all sorts of shouts 
were utteted 

la this way we reached the point where the Rue de 
la Fait joins the boulevards , it was dosed by a platoon 
of the Vincennes Chasseun, and when our column came 
up to it the chasseurs suddenly moved apart like the 
scenery in a theatre, and Changarnier,^ mounted upon a 
small horse, galloped up at the head of a squadron of 
dragoons With no summons to the crowd to disperse, 
with no beating of the drums or other legal formalities, 
,he scattered the foremost ranks, cut them off from the 
others, and, changing the dragoons into open formauon. 


‘ Jutes (bom 1800} a puUe stand politician, wji minister 

for foreign affairs IQ 1848 lie had had an eventful career, and for 
tuo yeara took refuge in England after escaping from prison, where he 
was thrown for ulung part in U e nou that followed the funeral 
of Lamai^iie In |8}Z 

* Changanuer, Nieolas (1793 1877), a prominent pol licun and 
generaUwa# eiiled at theeoa^ tf/aesof i8$i,but 1 ved to serve in the 
Franeo German War of 1870 — {Tranthfnri A«r»,) 
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ofJctcJ ibcm to clear U>c lUcet at full ipeed ITic 
dragoon* wth WlUti^e aesl fell to riding down people, 
unking them uuh the flat of their i«-ord» and uimg the 
edge at the ihghtcst rcsutance 1 hardly had Umc to 
take m what was liappetiing when I found mjwf nose 
to nose with a horse which wa* snorting in ray face, and 
a dragoon swearing also right in my face and thrcateriing 
tne with a blow if 1 did not move awaj 1 retreated to 
the right, and in one insunt was carried iwaj by the 
crowd and snuceacd against the railings of the Kue 
Bawe da Remparts Of our rank the only one left 
baidarnewasM StrObmg Meanwhile the dragoons 
prosed upon the foremost rank* with their hona, and 
the c«orle, unable to get awa>, were thrust back upon 
tis L Araco leaped over into the Rue Baisc da Rem 
r«ru, slipped, and dislocated hi* leg , SifObing and I 
lumped down after him Uc looked at each oilier 
tn a sort of frenaied indignauon. Strobing tumnl 
round and shouted aloud 'Aux omes > Auxamttl 
A man m a workman's blouse caught him by the collar 
snd, shoving him out of the way, said ‘ Have you gone 
mad? Look there*' A thick bruih of bajoncts was 
moving down the street — the Chaussdc d Antin it must 
bavc been ‘ Get away before they hear >ou and cut 
off all escape AU is lost, all ' ’ he added, clenching 

his fill, and,humming»tuneasthough there were nothing 

the matter, rapidl) walked away Wb iMdc our way 
to the Place de U Concorde In the Champs-Elysea, 
there was not a single platoon from the banlteu . r» 
Chersosi must have known that there was not 
been a diplomatic lie to save the situation, though it 
would perhaps have been faul if any had bclicv«t it 
The shamclessnas of attacking an unarmc 
aroused great resentment If anything really had been 
prepared, liad there been leaders, nothing would have 
Been easier than for fighting to have begun m earnest 
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Instead of showing itself in its full strength, the hUntagnt, 
on hearing how absurdly the sovereign people had been 
dispersed by horses, hid itself behind a cloud Ledru* 
RoUm earned on negoUations with Gurnard ’ Gurnard, 
the artillery commander of the National Guard, 
wanted to join the oiovement, wanted to give men, 
but would not on any consideration give ammunition— 
he seems to have wished to act fay the moral influence 
of cannons Forcsber* was doing the same with his 
legion Whether it helped them much, we saw by the 
Versailles trial Every one wanted to do something, 
but no one ventured the most foresight was shown by 
some voung men who built their hopes on the new 
regime — they ordered themselves prefects' uniforms, 
wbch they dechned to uke after the movement failed, 
and the tailor had to put them up for sale 
When the hurriedly ngged up government was in 
stalled at the Arts tt Mitttrt, the workmen, after tvalking 
about the streets with inquiring iaces end finding neither 
advice nor leadership, went home, convinced once more 
of the ineffecuveness of the MonragaarJ fathers of the 
country perhaps they gulped down their tears hke the 
man who said to us, ‘ Ah is lost ’ ’ — or perhaps laughed 
m their sleeves at the discomfiture of the Mentagtte 
But the dilatonness of Lediu RoUin, the pedantry 
of Gurnard-— these were the external causes of the 
failure, and were as apfrefnate te tht octamn as deasivc 
•characters and fortunate orcurostances when th;y are 
needed The internal cause was the poverty of the 
republican idea in which the movement originated 


‘ Gu ninl, Auguitc jMr{ 4 i(bam 1799} bid been one of the Trsl 
la proel. m the republ c xa Fthni»rjr 1848 and at the head of the 
81)1 Leg on had oeeup ed the lldicHe VtUe 

* Foretl er, Henn Joteph (bom 1787) oa, a pa nter of merit 
He was colonel of the 8ch Lej on of the National Cuarf— -{Trimr 
Ijitri Aa/fi) 
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\n Ida thit ha oullucd m <1>) nuy hobble jboiil the 
«otU fot j an— nur et en. lile Christ, eppott irtct dath 
once or twice to its devotees* but it is hard for it ever 
apm to lead and dominate life Such ideas never gain 
complete possecion of a man. or gam possewton only ot 
incomclcte peorlc If the had ^cn Jict^oui 

en the nth of Jane, what wooU it base done! iwre 
was nothing new they could call their own It would has e 
been an insipid reproduction of the gloomy Rembrandt 
or Salvator Rosa picture of 1793 without the Jacobins, 
Without the war, without e\cn the naive guilloune 

After the l ath of Juneand theattempied rising at L> ons, 
arrests followed The mayor came willi the police to us 
at the Ville d’Amy to look for Karl Blind* and Araold 
Rugs, some of our fnends were seized The ton- 
eergene was full to overflowing In one small wm there 
were u many as sixty men . m the middle itood * “ S 
*lop.bockct, which was empued once in the menp- 
four houn-^nd all this m avihscd Pans, w ith the cholera 
raging Having no desire to spend some two mon^s 
in such pleasant surroundings, fed on rotten bans 
putrid meat, I borrowed a passport from a iMoJoav 
Walladuan and ssent to Geneva * «... 

Transport in France was in the hands of Ij 
C aUiard m those days The diligences were P«« ^ 
railway Lnes, then taken off— at Chiloni, I reme 
then put on the rails again A lean, sunburnt gen 

• K.iri Blmd (born ilj6) • 

P«rt be took m lb* insurreet on* ® He iettle<i 

"Ibeyein unpmonment «>»»«,. by the mob 

m £o;tand, where he coatinoed jourrulut e *ai prop { 
«ptothetiineofb..deilh^J'™^'«»''*f') ,ho,-a by . 

How well founded my »pP«bOTSW* Tbcyimed 

peUce ndea mymoiher'i *«"•»******' cook 
jQ the papen even the cerreipondeoee of her itwj 7 

I thought ,t inopportnae to poMuh my aceonn 3 

Jurie at the time, — [Auti^ir $ Aow) 
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uith a clipped moustache and a rather unpleasant ap 
pcarance got into the carnage with me, and looked at 
roesuspiaously, hehadasmalltravclling bag.andasword 
\srapped up m Amcncan Icathct He was obvtously a 
policc-scrgeant m disguise He scanned me carefully 
from head to foot, then retreated into the corner and 
did not utter a single word At the first station he ca\leo 
up the conductor and told him that he had left behind 
an excellent map, and would be grateful for a scrap of 
paper and an envelope The conductor said they only 
had three minutes before the bell would nng , the 
sergeant jumped out, and returning looked at me more 
suspiaously than ever For four hours the silence 
continued my permission to smoke he even aslcd 
wihout speaking . 1 answered m the same way with 
my head and my eyes, and took out a agar When it 
began to get dusk he asked me, ‘ Are you going to 
Geneva ? ’ * No, to Lyons,* I answered ‘Ah’* 

With that the converution ended A little while later 
the door opened and the conductor with difficulty thrust 
in a bald neaded, immensely corpulent individual, m a 
roomy pea green overcoat and a bright-coloured waist 
coat, with a duck suck, a sack, and an umbrella When 
this typical figure of the virtuous uncle installed himself 
between the sergeant and me, I asked him before he had 
time to tecovet hia breath ‘ hlonsieur, vout yei 

d’ohjtchon f' Coughing, mopping his face, and tying 
^ silk handkerchief round hii head, he answered * Not 
in the lean, by all means, my «on who is m Algiers is 
alivays smoking tl fume toujeurt ' , and with this good 
opening he began chatting and telling us stones Half 
an hour later, he asked me where I had come from and 
where I was going Hcanug that I came from Wallachia, 
he added with charactensuc French pobteness, ‘ Ah, e'est 
ua heau fays,' though he did not know for certain whether 
It was in Turkey or m Hungry 
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My neighbour ansivctej hii quertionr rciy 
■ V„„r.r rrr mlMirt t ’ ‘ O./, rrrMr.r 
« /:/ ,n Jlalni ! ’ ‘ O.i. n-ituy M) >™| 
too, he j» there non In Onn, I •UFF®’* * , \ 

™«r’ ‘Andjn)Ourcounti) V !.tl. 

‘Bensecn and nudurest.* I 

inimitable assurance *Onl), "itB “*• ' £ 

drawn by oien * 

This peaOy astonished m) neighbour. «"d I am sure 
he «o«!d ha.. Ulan k. oath that I tut a 
after this happ> detail, even the sergeant s«s »ofiened 

and became more cons ersaiional u>nt 

At Lyon. I got out of the dthganca and “ 
to another booking-office, climbed upon j,,i,ine 
another diltEenee, and five mmutea 
along the road to Geneva At the lai 8 ^ 

the frontier, a eotnmiitaite of pohee afndarmea 

clerk in the iquarc before the ' ^,unn of 

..eiemndtng about, and a prebnunaty ” 

pmpom »at held The deurtptton "> 
dtdSot qu.te 6t me, and gemng do..-n f"® 
board, I and to the gendarme 
could wo quickly get a dnnk of wine og 
me , the heat is insufferable ’ , 

‘ Why, there ’$ my sister’s eafi not ts'O steps aw y 

‘ But what about my passport ? , he 

‘ Give u here, I ’U hand it over to my comrade . 

will bring It bad to us* I mere sitting oveV 

A minute later the gendarme and minutes 

a bottle of Beaune in his sister a caf , offered him 
later his comrade brou^t the returned to 

a gUss, he put his hand to r«ched 

the diligence friends So far all wa 

* Or*n 1 provmee of AIe«u " » 

ompa gn .g. «t AW «t K-i" .n |847 
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the frontier ; there was a river, over the river a bridge, 
and on the other tide of the bridge thePi edmontwe custoot* 
house, French gendarmes were sauntering in all 
tions on the bank, looking for Lcdru-RoIIin, t^ho had 
crossed the frontier long before, and for F^bt P)at,*_who 
would nevertheless cross it later, and like me svi'th a 
Wallachian passport. 

The conductor observed that here they would ejamine 
our passports finally, that this would take rather a long 
time — half an hour^— and so he adnsed us to have some- 
thing to eat at the posting inn. We went in, and had 
no sooner sat down than another Lyons diligence drove 
up; the passengers came in, and foremost among them 
was my sergeant Ough! what luck 1 And I had told 
him that I was going to Lyons. We bowed frigidly} 
he, too, seemed surpnsed ; however, he did not uy & 
word 

A gendarme came in, distributed passports ; the 
diligences were already on the other side of the liver, 
‘ KmdJy cross the bridge on foot, gentlemen.’ Now 
there Will be a bobbery, Ithcnagbl. Wewenlout . . • 
and here we are on the bridge — no trouble ; and now we 
were over the bridge — still no trouble. 

‘ Ha — ha — ha ' ' the sergeant laughed nervously. 
‘ So we ’vc got across ' Ough I it ’s like a load off one’s 
back ’ 

‘ What f ’ said I, ‘ are you . . ' 

* Why, you too, it seems t * 

* ‘ Upon my word,’ I answered, laughing heartily, ‘ 1 

’ Py»t, Fflis (i8io 1S89), • journrliit, dr>m«tic writer. snJ 
ecmmuaite leader, mpponed Ledru ReUia'i appeal to the French 
people In 1849, and on its failure eicaped to Swiuerland and then 
to London, where he war a merober of the ' European Revolutionary 
Committee’ He jettiTiied to Fiance at the amnesty of 1870, and 
was in 1871 one of the leader* of the Commune, on the fsU of which 
he a|ain escaped to Londoo. He was condemned to death in bit 
absence, but wia again pardoned in 1880 — (Tranihtar’t JVoM ) 
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am straight from Bucharest* came all the way with 
oxen ’ 

‘ It’s your luck » ’ the conductor said to me, holding 
up his finger ‘ You must be more careful next time 
Why did you give two francs to the boy who brought 
you to the mn ? It’s a good thing he is one of us too, 
he said to me at once, “ He must be a red , he didn t stop 
a minute at Lyons, and he was so pleased to get a seat 
that he gave me two francs ” “ You hold your tongue. 

It *8 not your business,” I said to him, " or some b«st ot 
a gendarme will overhear you and maybe stop him 
Next day we reached Geneva, the old haven of reluge 
for the persecuted ‘ At the time of the king s death, 
a hundred and fifty families,’ says Michelet in his history 
of the t6th century, ‘ esap^ to Geneva , a little later, 
another fourteen hundred The refugees from France 
and the refugees from Italy founded the real Geneva, 
that wonderful sanctuary between three nauons , with 
no support, afraid of the Swiss themselves, it mamtamea 
itself^ Its moral force alone’ 

Switzerland was at this ume the meeting place in 
which the survivors left from European revolutions 
lathered together from all parts Reprwentauves ot 
ah the unsuccessful risings were shifting about between 
Geneva and Basle, crowds of the insurgents w«e 
crossing the Rhine, others were descending “le « 
Gothard or coming from beyond the Jura e 
cowardly Federal Government did not dare yet to mm , 
them out, the cantons still clung to their ancient hoJy 
tight of sanctuary , j— T it>« 

All the people whose names were on everybody p » 
whom I loved at a distance and was now eager to meet, 
were passmg through Geneva as though on parade at a 
review, stopping there to rest and going on again 



Chapter 37 

A Babel oi' Tovcuu— T he Geii«a'« Um'vaulacj«A‘<'‘*‘ 
— The Fbescji Rin Movtacxabw — ^The 1talia\ 

5CITI IS GE'CEVA-'MaZZIM, CABIBALDft AVD OlJIVI — Tllf 
RoSIAS Asr> THE Gebua*! Taaoitiosa— a Tbip o'* 

TkT PfclSCf Rarctiky 

T here «« a tune when in a fit of irritation and 
hitter mirth ! thought of writing a pamphlet in 
the style of GrandvjHe** * Illustrations Ltt r/fuS'i^ 
peintt par tux mfmet 1 am gbd I did not do it 
that 1 look at it more calmly, i am less moved to langhtet 
and indignation Besides, exile both lasts too long and 
weighs too heavily on men 

Nevertheles, I do say even now that exile, not under 
taken with any defitute object, but forced upon men by 
the triumph of the opposing party, checks deveJopfflWi* 
and draws men away from the activines of Lfe into the 
domain of fantasy Leaving their native land ^tth 
concealed anger, with the continual thought of goi^S 
beck to It on the ovonow, men malt no advance, but are 
continually thrown back upon the past , hope hinders 
them from settling down and undertaking any permanent 
w'ork , irritation and trivial but exasperated disputes 
prevent theu escaping from the (amiliat circle of Rues 
uons, thoughts, and meinonca which make up an 
oppressive binding tradition Men in general, and 
4 especially men in an exceptional position, have such a 
passion for foroubsm, fox the coterie spirit, for looking 


sC itooai 


* Gnndv ne, JeAn Ignace-Ii dorc(born iSoa) wig an. 
celtbtited boak lUuslrtiora of hu i me Perb»ps hi» n. 
booka Lt, gmKUMXpeinti ^ ftix-mtmti He was deeply interr».«' 
iU ammilg, uisectf ud Sitho and drew them wonderfully 
ei led Za CaneatUTt w wheh all the most enunent people of bu 

t.me in ... depeted He d ed insane in 1850 (TrJ^i 
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tHsir pan, iVji ihcj* immcvJialcljr fall into a cfW't 
»cqntrc a doctrinaire aump. , , , 

All enla, cot off from tke lm<i£ cm iioitmetit to vthiclt 
they hat c bclongal, thot their cyo to ..old iccng bitter 
Irathi, and cto.. mote and mote tiled lei a m"”"' 
iantaiiic circle conintinR of inet* memories an lope 
that mil ncTcr be realised . 

Add to ihh, aloofnai from all »ho >" 
ar.d .0 element of eraipetatioo. loipiam. eicjaiiveoab 
and jalotiiy, and thli new Itiff-neeled Iieael becoma 
r«ffectly comprehensible. ,i .. 

The etila of 1849 did not yet believe in li e yet 
■nanenee of their enemV. triumph t the 
lleit laent loceaia had not yet panod off, 'h'nPPj*”’' 
and tonp of the victotiooi people were mil E 
thdr earn They firmly beheved da. O','' 

» momentary rcvcnc, and did not 

Meanwhile Paris waa under Te 

fillmj? under the onsUught of the 
brother of the Prussian King «-as bruully 
in Badcn .1 while Paskev.tch in the 
oatwitted Gt 5 rgci * in Hungary by bn^ and p 
Genera was full to overSosving w«h . .. „ 

the Coblenz* of the revolution of 1848. 

n iinilcii by Struve 
* In 1848 there wii in IniurreetMw m * . . "Tju troop* 

Hecicer, which timol at «***^**’I^X • ^ . w,- jg.g 

»i 4 rd with the biurgenti. biltlw theCrtnd, 

s Conitltuent AKcmbSt wii esHed *, / .r aliii nme year 
Duke wai by I’rusiian iid reiBSWted «> ,n.chi«f el the Hua- 

Cargei, Arthur (1818). «•* yy^nnans m the ipnag 

Pnta force, in 1848. w.i «»»"?"* by the Ru.jIw general 

«f tlut ynr, but wi» defMied eeity » ^,.*]^,,„dered the Hunpnin 

I**»ke»itth,»ndon the ijthoftluterx”^' He w*s 

»rtny uncoad.t.oniUy to ROdiger, Miother Koiti* k 
• ectt.edeftretehery. _,hich the imirr/i el 

. • Coblou w.. 7 ne of the : cf^.rd. 

rest French revolution ftucked from 179 
‘enrU Nolet) 
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lulians from all parts , Frenchmea escaping from the 
Bauchart * inquiry and from the Versailles trial , Baden 
insurgents, who entered Geneva marching in regular 
formation tvith their officers and with Gustav Struve, 
men who had taken part in the rising of ■V^enDa, 
Bohemians , Poles from Posen and Galicia All these 
people were crowded together between the Hfitel de 
Bergues and the Post Office CaK The more sensible 
of them began to suspect that this exile would not soon 
be over, talked of America, and went away It was 
quite the opposite with the majority, and espeaall) 
with the French, who, true to their temperament, were 
in ^ily expectation of the death of Napoleon and the 
birth of a republic"— some loobng for a repubbe both 
democratic and somahstic, others for one that should 
be democratic and not at all soaahsuc 
A few days after my ami^ as I w« walking in Les 
rtqms, I met an elderly gentleman who looked like a 
Russian vi^ge priest, wearing a low wide-brimmed hat 
and i lUtk white coat, and walking along with a aort of 
priestly unction . beside him stepped a man of terrific 
pro^ruoni, who looked m though he had been casually 

puttogetherofimmenseblocksofhumanflesh F Kapp,* 

the young writer, was with me 

* Don’t you know them i ’ he asked me 
‘ No . but. if I’m not nusuken. it must be Lot or Noah 
out for a walk with Adam, who has put on a coat several 
sizes too large instead of his fig-leaves ' 

pey arc Struve and Heinren,' he answered, 
laughing would you Uo to TOko tcoununco ?■ 

tbe ^ ^ Odilon Btnt>( I 



STRUyE AND 

•Very much’ He inuoduccd me 
The couverMou Ms Invial Struve wrs on us My 
home, and invited ns to come in: nervent "'n 
His small lodgins Ms crowded with eiiles from Baden 
A tall woman: from a disuncc very good looking, wiA a 
mass of loiuriant hair flowing loose in an 
was situng in the midst of them , this was his wife, the 
celebrated Atnabe Struve , 

Struve’s face made a strange impression on me Irom 
the veo’ Srst, it cap.essed that moral 
superstitious bigotry gives ro fanal.es 
L^bng at his strong, narrow forehead, at the n”“™h''d 
erptessfon of hi. eyes, at hi. nneombed beard, his s^hdy 
grizzled hair, and his whole figure, I could J*" ““““f 
that this MS either a fanau^ paslot °f 
Gustavus Adolphus who had , 

Taboritel ptelching repenmnee and 
under two atpeots There ms a 
the appearanie of Heinzen,* that SobaltewtA of the 
GetuSn revoluuon, f«l blooded »"■> 
looking angrily from under his brows, and ™ 
of words He wrote Wer ^n •hat ‘t would be suffiaent 
to Mlmrrc two millions of the inhabitants of *e globe 
and the cause of revoloUon would .oL.sfd L 

body who had once seen him would not be surprised at 

^'"rnAra.n from reUu.g an o-emeV ^uy 
incident which occurred to me in connecuon with this, 

1 Th= mG.c thoro.ghgo.ns 

\ e.Ued T.hor,t«, from the r ** ”' “rthe La pe »r 

1 * Hemren Kitl JVter (i 8*7 «88oh ^ 

Z«/--s .nd the '„bu!hcd »n .tt.ek 

\to the fiupprejs.on of these W*" j J for wh ch he w»* 
W the g^ernment °‘'P"X^ 5 ^rie.ders of the B.den reeolu 

.(■rotecuted In 1 848 he w*8 one « «ic le mi. 

1 on Liter on be leaped to Amenc. where 1 e ed ted 3 de Z' .n 

'{-(Traeifjrtr.Acfrt) 
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canmbaLstic project There war, and indeed suU is» 
living in Geneva a Dr R , one of the most good 
natured men in the world and one of the most constant 
and platonic lovers of the revolution, the fnend of ah 
the refugees , he doctored them gratis as well as givin^g 
them food and drink However earl/ one might 
arrive at the Caft de la Poste, the doctor would already 
be there and already reading bis third or fourth news 
paper , he would beckon one mysteriously and murmur 
in one’s car ‘ I fan«7 it will be a hot day in Pans 
to-day’ ‘Why so?’ ‘I can’t tell you from whom 
I heard it, but it was a man m dose relations with 
Ledru-Rolhn , he was here on his way through 
Why, you were expecting something yesterday and the 
day before yesterday too.wcren t you, Doctor ? ’ ‘ Well, 
what of that ? SlaJf Rom tsar mcht lit ewem TiS* 
gtiau! * 

So It was to him as a friend of Heinxen’s that I appealed 
in the very same cafe when the latter pubhshed his 
philanthropic programme Why,* I said to him, * does 
your fnend write such perruaous nonsense ? The 
reaction is making an outcry, and indeed it has every 
reason to he 's a regular Marat in a German setung ! 
And how can one ask for two million heads ? ’ 

R was confused but did not Lie to give his friend 
away ‘ Listen,’ he said at last ‘ you have lost sight of 
one fact, perhaps Hanzen is speaking of the whole 
human race , in that number there would be at least 
'tM Aaift/reJ tAeusand CAtnese' ‘Oh, well, that’s a 
different matter, why spare them?’ I answered, and 
for long afterwards I could never think of this reassuring 
fact without bursting into laughter 
Two days after oat meeting jn Les Psquis thegarfon 
of the H6tel de Bergues, where I was staying, ran un 
to my room and announced with an air of import] 
ance ‘ General Suove and his adjuUnts I imagined 
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euhcr tlvil some one luJ tcnl the up « a jolc. 

or ihil lie h*d mide >«me blunder 5 but U.c dcor 
opened and— 

* Mit WtUehligeni Schnti 
GiHtav Siruvt ini< 

ind «nl. him foot Ecntlcmon : t»o »crc m the miliuty 
onifotm ttom in ihoic d»)i by Gctiiu" .lodcni., .nd W 
m .ddition ltd .tmlcu .domed ;«lh >.noo emblem.. 
Slmie piesenled In. mite lo me. democialimllt 
to them .1 • btolhen in enle • I lenm. noth deliyh. to 
one of them, . joons mm of menl). oho loolri life 
. B.rted Mho hid reeentl) emetced f™”' 
mge, non meceiifoUy filling itie 1“' of mi"'!'" 

Struve at on« began irntrutunp me in hi* theory ol 
Ihe Ki'n .enotge., die C,„»/-Pope., rtimu. 

ling., .oldieri, tanker., etc -.nd of the 
of mmo net. demoetalic "‘'S''’" 

I obiereed tint if n depended “I*", "i',, ' 

e.ubli.h a net. religion or not, it noold ta bmtM n 
to ettablnh any. bot to leiio it to ihe niU of G^, . 

from Ihe.et, lUtore of the earn. It i.i. 

We argued Struve made mme remarl ah””' “ 

Ife/rrer/e, I otaened that in .pite ”f behelling s ta ■ g 
lo clearly defined the ..otld^oul by eaUing d 
StlrrrlrrJr, 1 found great difficulty in gruping n. 

He jumped up from hi. ctotand, . 

me 8. posiibic, wlh the word., Eacusc me, ’ 

began upping m) head with hia finj^ti, a P . , 
It With them, as though ray skuU minted 

Ihe lejl ofa coneerl.iui ’ Ye., indeed 

addressing his four brothers in exile, Allurre 

cbehuck gar ken Organ irr^mraxton > All w ere 

* Undergnaoile. in tbcir first y««r were cilW fo«> m Cermsn 

uniTtrsitier —(TTanxhiljf't Ab«) 
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satisfied with the laci of the ‘ bump of reverence ’ in me, 
and I was equally so 

Hereupon he informed me that he was a grat phreno- 
logist, and had not only written a book on Halle’s system 
but had even sdected his Amahe from it, after fiist 
feeling her skull He assured me that the bump of the 
passions was completely absent in her, and that the teck 
part of the skull where they are located was almost flat 
On these grounds, suffident for a divorce, he mamed her 
Struve was a very queer fish he ate nothing but 
Lenten food, with the addiuon of milk, drank no wine, 
and kept his Amalie on a similar diet This "as not 
ttvongh for him he went every day to bathe with her 
in the Arve, the water of which scarcely reaches the 
temperature of eight degrees in the middle of summer, 
as It flows so swiftly from the mountains that >t has not 
time to get warm 

Later on it often happened that we talked 'of vege 
tarianism I raised the usual objections the fdrmation 
of the teeth, the great loss of energy in the digesuon of 
vegetable fibre, and the lower development of the brain 
in herbivorous animals He listened blan^y without 
losing his temper, but stuck to his opinion In bon 
elusion, apparently wishing to impress me, he said 
* Do you know that a man always nourished on vegetarian 
diet so punfies his body as to be quite free from smell 
after death ? ’ ‘ That ’» very pleasant,’ I replied , * but 
what advantage will that be to me ? I won’t be sniffing 
myself after death ’ Struve did not even smile, but said 
to me mth serene conviction * You wiU speak very 
differently one day ‘When my bump of reverence 
develops,’ I added 

At the end of 1849 Struve sent me the calendar he 
lud newly devised for ‘free’ Germany The days, 
the months, everything had been translated into an 
ancient German jargon difficult to understand , instead 
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of uinu* dayj, ocry day was dedJated to the memory 
of tys-o celebrities— for instance, to Washington and 
Lafayette 5 but. on the other hand, cscry tenth day^as 
devoted to the memory of the enemies of mnund— for 
Itutance, Nicholas and Ntettemich. The holiday’s were 
the days when particularly great men such as LuUier and 
Coiambus were commemorated. In this calendar Struve 
had the gallantry to replace Christmas on the twenty- 
fifth of December by the fcsm-al of Amalie ' 

Meeting me one day in the street, he said among 
other things that we ought to publish in Geneva a journal 
common to all the exiles, m three linguages, which would 
carry on the struggle against the * seven scourges ai^ 
maintain the ' sacred fire* of the peoples, now cruih«d 
by the reaction. I answered that it would, of coune, 
be a very good thing The publishing of papers svas at 
that time an epidemic disease every tw o or three weeks 
new schemes were started, speamen copies app««a' 
prospectuses were sent about, then two or three 
would come out— and would all disappear, loving 
trace. People who were incapable of anything con- 
sidered themselves competent to edit a paj^r, scra^u 
together a hundred frano or so, and spent them on the 
first and last number. So I was not in the least surprise 
at Struve’s intention; but I was very much 
by his calling upon me at seven o' dock the neat m®™"? 

1 thought some misfortune had happen^, bu • 

after calmly settling himself m a chair, broug a . 
of paper out of his pocket and, preparing to 
* SUrger, since wc agreed yesterday as to t e V 

of publishing a journal, I have come to rea y 

hc^ £d read it he informed me ^ 

going to Mazzini and many others to invi e 
meet at Heinzen’s for dclibetation on the subject. 1, tw, 
went to Heinzen’s ; he was sitdng with a ferocious 
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at the table, holding a manuscnptin one gigantic paw, 

the other he held out to me, muttering ihickl/, 

‘ Burger, platz ’ ' 

Some eight persons, French and German, were present 
Some ex representative of the people in the French 
National Assembly was making an estimate of the cost, 
and writing something in slanting lines When Mazxmi 
aiiwcd, Struve proposed reading the prospectus that 
had been written ^ Hcmzen Hanzen cleared his 
throat and began reading it in German, although the 
only language common to all was French 

Since they had not the faintest shadow of a new idea, 
the prospectus was only the thousandth variation of those 
democratic lucubrations which are the same sort of 
rhetorical cxerase on revolutionary texts as church 
sermons are on those of the Bible Indirectly guarding 
himself from a charge of soaahsm, Hemzen said that 
the democratic republic would of itself solve the economic 
quesbon to the general sabsfaction The man who did 
not fimch at the demand for two million heads was afraid 
that his organ would be considered commucisbc 

I urged some objecuon to this when the reading was 
finished, but from his abrupt replies, from Struve’s 
intervention and from the gestures of the French deputy, 
I percaved that we had been invited to the counal to 
accept Heinien's and Struve’s prospectus, not to deliberate 
upon It , ic was m strict harmony with the theory held 
^ by Elpidifor Antiohovitch Zurov, the military governor 
of Novgorod * 

Mazzmi listened with a melancholy air, but agreed, 
and was almost the first to subscribe for two or three 
shares ‘ Si emnes tonstattant ego non dititntio! I 
thought d la Schufterle m Schiller’s RoHers, and I too 
subscribed 

But the subsenbers appeared to be few in number } 
> SreVel II Chipttrs; 
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however often the French deputy sdded ind jubtracted. 

the »um subscribed was insuRctent- 

‘ Gcnllctncn; said Mazztni, M luve thought of a 
way of gctung over the difficulty publish the journal 
at first onlj m French and German , as for the lalun 
translation, I shall put all articles of tnltrest in my 
Ilaha itl Peftlc — that wall save )ou one-third ol the 
eipcnditutc * . . . , t 

‘To be sure' what could be better' Mazzmii 
propwiuon was accepted by all He grew a hitle more 
cheerful I wui awfully amused, and very eager to 
show him that I had seen the trick he had plajed 1 
went up to lum and, watching for a moment svhen no 
one wsis near us, I said ‘ How opiully >ou got out of 
the journal I’ ,, 

‘Well,* he observed, ‘an lolian part is really super* 
fluous, you know ’ 

* So are the two others • I added 
A smile gbded over his fiicc and vanished as quicilj 
as though It had never been there » r • 

That was the second ume of my seeing him Mazzini, 
who knew of my suy in Rome, wanted to nake rny 
acquaintance One morning I went with L opini 
see him sn Lcs Faquis , ,, , 

When we went m Mazzioi was jiiung dycctedly at 
the table hstcning to what was being said by a railicr 
tall, graceful, and handsome young man with fairly 
This was the daring companion in-arms of Garibaldi,, 
the defender of Vasccllo, the leader of the Roman 
legionaries, Giacomo Media Another young 
mth „ ejprosion of melanchol, prcocoopadon »t 
plnnsod in thoiiglit, pupng BO .Ilonnon to Blmt ™ 
lomg Wid-Shi. ™ M.nB.n.'= coUBigno m tlo 

tnumvirate, Marco Aarclio Saffi . 

Mazzmi got up and,loohng me straight in ^e face 
with his pierang eyes, held out both hands in a friendly 
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way Even in Italy a head so severely classical, so elegant 
m Its gravity, is rarely to be met with At moments 
the expression of his face was harshly austere, but it 
quickly grew soft and serene An active, concentrated 
intelligence sparkled in his melancholy eyes , there was 
an infinity of persistence and strength of will m them 
and in the lines on his brow All his features showed 
traces of long years of anxiety, tif sleepless nights, of past 
storms, of powerful passions, or rather of one powerful 
passion, and also some element of fanaticism — perhaps 
of ascetiasm 

Mazzmi is very simple and amiable in his manner, 
but the habit of rule is apparent, especially in argument , 
he can scarcely conceal his annoyance at contradiction, 
and sometimes does not conceal it He knows h» 
strength, and genuinely despises all the external trapping* 
of dictatorial authority His popularity was at that 
time immense In his little room, with the everlasting 
cigar in his mouth, Mazzini at Geneva, like the Popn 
in the old days at Avignon, held in his hands the threads 
that hke a spiritual telegraph system brought lum into 
living commutucaoon with the whole peninsula He 
knew every heart throb of his party, felt the slightest 
tremor m it, promptly responded to everything, and with 
amazing tirelessness gave general guidance to everything 
and every one 

A fanatic and at the same time an organiser, he 
, covered Italy with a network of secret societia connected 
together and devoted to one object TTiese soaeties 
branched off into arteries that defied detection, split 
up, grew smaller and smaller, and vanished in the 
Apennines and the Alps, m the regal palazzi of anstocrats 
and the dark alleys of Italian towns into which no poLce 
can penetrate Village pnots, diLgence conductors, the 
fnitctpt of Lombardy, smugglers, innkeepers, women, 
bandiu, all were nude use of, all were links in the chain 
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that wal bound to him and that was subject to him. 
From tic times of Mcnotti • and the brothers Baridiera, 
enthusiastic youths, vigorous men of the people, vigorous 
aristocrats, sometimes old men, come forward in cons ^ n 
succession ... and follow the lead of Mazaini, 
conseaated by the elder Buonarotd, the comrade and 
fnend of GracAus Babeuf,* and advance to the unequal 
combat, disdainful of chains and the block, an some 
times at the point of death adding to^ the shout ot 
'Viva ritahat ’ that of 'Vtva Mazzisi > 

There has never been such a revolutionary organisa- 
ton anyw-here, and it would hardly be possible any- 
where but in Italy, unless in Spam Now it s o 
Its old unity and old stiength, it is “j 

years of mattyidom, it is worn ont by loss 
the augulth if suspente, its thought has gro™ older , 
wd yet what outbursts, what heroic eiarople , 

«fe snll ! Pianon, Otsim, Pisacane • 

I do not think that by the death of one 
could be raised from such degtadauon as France Ms 
fallen into now.* 

■ Th. ■ Bolojnes. “""“""I thfr'a™?™'"- 

tile house of Giro MenotU »t Modem There thirty 
t«r« surprised by the duesl troop* held the »o iieuteninti 

• Attilio ind ErtuUo Bendiera. two 
w the Austrian navy, attempted an uwurwcUo Jrformation, 

f..lure they escaped to Corfn, 

'«3.d ,n Calabria with twenty to Mazim. m , 

« Cotenza m July of the fame year Jb . then 

London had been opened by the Esighsh Austrian 

Fran9ois-£iruU, wcknamed 

ccaipirtd against \he D.recto.^. «! «"tT1omi^un.sm Uued 
«>hbed himself. He advocated a form ol eornn 

taiouxi— - . 


^aiouxamt 

* The reference is to Orstns's attempt to a.— 
on J4lh January it^i^Trantlalert Hom) 


nate Napoleon r 
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Ins attempt' ♦!»« plan on which Pisacane made 

pr™ors;„„‘ „ r “i"' 

I only main r,. . t t ” "Ot tl>e point 

actmllj, earned on?'* Tk"' “ T 

Rrandeur nf »k . overwhelm one with the 

andsUenceaUbUmeMT terrible strength, 

greater heroL ^ 

among the marn-n of Greek or the Roman-*. 

A handful nf^v t'st«ani^ or of the Reformation * 

of Napl„ bwnn n®" 

-ttneJ tLt fu 

handsome young leader 

tn his handJi^L ”?" 1’ wth the flag 

are caught iT^. f‘'u '“"‘Z'’* of worse sbU 

of Puacane aiKfth^SdTof O^* Bourbon The death 
thunderdapjina sulirv^. two fearful 

—the Wild boar * ^“tope shuddered 

htdhimielfinhisiair ^*^”**^ to Caseru and 

her fuami*hM"e (0*1^ drmng France in 

Pisacane’, * trembled m hi, ,e.at 

the people in these "“'’"S 


'kna”"*” “1 rtie iiliQd of Poo?« ft'*”’"’ treed the poLticil 

Undngon the Ne,pol„„ *ff«ted . 

Met h°P“>8tojo« other, of th* 


’ The w,M bi‘,r 
n *lu>.med Bomb, bec.u.e « ,h 

- «<i.rmgth..„pp«.:s::f™i^ 


^"^Mndir ofN.ple, 
bomb.rdment of N.ple,^ • 

‘«-(r~ • 






l„ u„yAJ„ 



PISACJNE 

Ad uno ad uno h ganlai nel viso 
Tutu a\eano una lagnma e un <orri»o, 

Li disser ladn usciU dalle tanc, 

Ma non portaron va nemmeno un pane, 
F li sentii mandare «n solo gtido 
Siam venuti a monr pel no<tro lido— 
Eran trecento, cran giovani e forti 
E sono mortil 


Con gh occhi aaaun, e coi capelli d oro 
Un giovin cammmava innann a loro 
Mi feci ardita, e, presol per la mano, 

Glichiesi Do»e%a.,belcapitano' 
Guardommi e mi n-ipose O mia *orelia, 
Vado a morir per la mia patna belia ! 
lo mi »entu tremare tutto il core , 
Nepoteid.fgU V aioti 1 Signore , 
Eran tretento, eran giovani e lorti 
E lono inorti * 


7 * 


(L Mtminin.. to SfivtMrm Supn ) 

In 1849 Miziini power, and ■' ™ 

nothing t£t the govetnmenB feared him , 1“* *'*' "’* 
■hen in it> full b„lli.n«-but It war 
It might have tnamtamed itself for long yea s y , g 

war with u> , they threw theintelees on ‘mld'thcy 

teer .jv.rered w their ey«». »“a *11 nothing. 

wererotbenwhohadcomeoulofthar > , only 

not even a emit of bread, md -e heard three 

• We have come to die for oor county ! Jh^ w«e 
hundred, they were young and attoogi k,,, .nd blue ey'* 

■ At their head came a young leader with Vh.ier 

. . I made eo bold 1 toik font by the h.f My 

goeit thou, splendid leader t He loo j not 

sisier, 1 go to die for my country 1 * and my heart acn , 
strength to say ' Gcd be ^aung and strong I And 

■ They were three hundred, they were young 

they .re dead 1 • . „je talked with him 

And I knew the tel eafrtaiOt "id more ma 
of the fortunes of his diiUeisfol country —(Aueio ) 
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ing paler little by Lttle , bat after repeated failures and 

de^rate efforts, it began to decLne rapidly 

ome of Mazzini s fhends allied themselves' with 
I'ledmont, others with Napoleon Mazzim went hiJ 
revoWnary bypath, the party spht up into facDons, 
the federal character of the Italians showed itself more 
conspicuously 

GanWdi himself, m spite of his own feelings, pro- 
nounced a severe criticism on Mazzini, and, influenced 
by the enemies of the latter, published a letter in which 
he indirectly blamed him 

Mazzini grey and made him 
old, this IS wliat has given a look of bitter intolerance, 
even exasperation, to his face, to his glance But such 
with g® 

loses friends and money, and barely escapes one day 
from chains and the gaUows, on the^ext he hJ 
Ssh Md feolutely than ever, collects 

thm» ^’i**®^* friends, denies himself every 

,„',r7h ,h4. lUng. 

to wo.k me. Lot* ‘ i"®’"* 

IS the essential / j e “adaess which 

ne 1 . ^ common of success It acts on the 

people s nerves and cames them awav a “ 
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his magnetic power over the Italian masses through his 
tU timed and unsuccessful attempts It is not reason, it 
IS not logic that leads nanons, but faith, love, and hatred 
The Italian refugees were not superior to the other 
refugees either in talent or education The greater 
number of them inew nothing, indeed, but their own 
poets and their own history But they were free froni 
the stereotyped, commonplace stamp of the rank and file of 
French democrats (who argue, declaim, and feel exactly 
the same thing in herds, all going into ecstasies at once), 
as well as from the uncouth, coarse, pothouse character 
typical of the German refugees The ordinaiy French 
democrat is a bourgeois tn spe , the German revolutionary, 
like the German Bursek, is just the phihstinc over again 
la a different stage of dcvdopoent The Italians are 
Btore orinoal, more individual 
The French are turned out ready made by thousands 
ca the same pattern The present government was not 
originally responsible for this curtailment of indiyidaality, 
hut It has grasped the secret of it. Absolutely m the 
French spint, it has organised pubhc educauon— <hat is, 
all education, for there is no home educaaon in France 
In every town of the empire the same t^ng is mg 
taught on the same day, at the same hour, from the same 
bools At aU cianunaaons the same quesaons are 
uW, Its same eiamples set. teachers who make a»r 
depamite from the teat, ot make c>“mge m tt= 
syllabus, arc promptly removed This soulless mu , 
fotmty of educatiOP has only pot mto “ 
hetedttaty form what eaisted onfotmolated in mens 

"“?’is”’S'’Lnventional democtatte uotiou of equality 
•pphed to mtelleetnal development. 

of the sort ,n Italy The Itahan, a 

athst by temperament, flies svtth horro 

tort of barrack dtsapbne, nnifotituty and Eeomctn 
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TeguUnt} ’Phe FrtncJkinan i* mnitely a soWier, he 
lovrt discipline, command, the uniform, he loves to 
inJpite terror The Italnn, if it comes to dust, is rather 
ft bandit tlun a soldier, and bv that 1 do not mean an) 
thing at all to hn dwrcdit lie prefers at the risk of 
capital punishment to kill his enemy at his ovs-n impulse 
rather than to kill bv order, but itis without throwing any 
re^ponstbility on others He prefers a meagre livelihood 
in the mounuins, concealing smugglers, to honoured 
scrviee m the gendarmerie, discovcnng them 

The educatetl Italian, like us, is developed of his own 
accord by life, bt his passions, by the boots that have 
happened to (.i me into Ins hands, and so attains to under* 
standmgofonesortotanother Thisiswh) ihercarcpips, 
diKords, K th m his culture and m ours Our culture, 
like his IS m manv tesrects inferior to the ipeeialised 
finish of the hreneh and the theoretical learning of the 
Germans t but, on the other hand, the colour is more 
brilliant both m ut ar><i 1 1 the Italians 

e ev en has « the same defects as ihcv I he Italian 
hat (he same tendenwio Uiincu cs v.e he doennot think 
of work as an enjovment . he does not like the worry of 
It, the weariness of it, the lack of leisure Industry m 
Italy IS almost as backward as among us . the lul ans, 
hie us, hare treasures l)tng under their feet and they 
do not dig them up. Mannen in lulj have not been 
influenced bs the modem bourgeois tendency to the 
,satne degree is in France and in rngUnd 

The history of the lUlun petty bourgeo s is quite 
unlike the development of the b< urgeome in 1 ranee apJ 
m 1 ppland The wealthy bourgetns, the dcscendintt 
JtlfytUp-aut. have mote than once suefcufullr rivalled 
the feudal anstovraev, have been rulers of cfiies, and 
therefore ihev hjsr been nor farther frnrn but nearer 
to the fltbe ins and etntsJitt than the rapidlr enricl ^ 
sulgiruns of ofler Unit Phe boorgeo-iic m the 
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French sense is represented in Italy by a special class 
which has come into existence since llic first revolution, 
and which might be ealJetl, as in gcnjngy, ihc Piedmont 
strata It is distinguished in Italy as m the whole 
continent of Furope by being mvantbly liberal in many 
questions, though m a/I afnid of the people and of 
indiscreet talk about labour and wages, and, what is more, 
by always giving way to the enemy above and never to 
tliejr followers beJmv 

The Italian exiles sverc drasvn from every possible 
stratiiin of society T here svere all sorts to be found 
about Mazzini, from the old names tl at occur m the 
chronicles 0/ Guiccnrdim and Moritori Id which the 
people's ear has been accustomed for centuries, such as 
Luti, Rorromco, del Verme, Belgiojoso, Nam, Visconti, 
to some half stvage runaway Romeo from the Abruzzi 
with his dark olive coloured face and irrepressible rash 
ness 1 Here were tlcncils too, like Sirtori the heroic 
priest who, at the rf*t firing in Venice, tucked up his 
cassock, and all tlirouph the Mcgc and defence of Mar 
ghefi fought, gun in li-i^d, in the foremost ranks under a 
shower of bullets , hciC» too, were the brilliant staff of 
Neapolitan ofliccra, jiifh as I’lsacane, Cosenz, and the 
brothers Mczzocappa ‘ Here, too, were peasants from 
Trastevcrina, faithful ^nd hard as steel in privation, 
stern, austere dumb in ^lamity, modest and indomitable 
hie Pnnon , and besid^ them, Tuscans, cfTeminatc even 
in pronunciation, but rc.ldy for the struggle too Lastly, 
there were Garibaldi, 4 figure taken straight out of 
Cornelius Nepos, with the simplicity of a child and the 
daring of a lion , and Fcjice Omni, whose beautiful head 
has so lately rolled from the steps of the scaffold 
But at th«r names I must pause 
I made Ganbaldi’s acquaintance m i854 when he 
sailed from South America as the capum of a ship and 
stayed m the West Iiidu Docks; I went to see him 
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pamed by one of lus comrades in the Roman 
y Omni Garibaldi, in a thicl, light overcoat, 
L bright-coloured scarf around his neeb and a cap 
head, suuck me as more of a genuine sailor than 
glorious leader of the Roman legion, statuettes of 
in fantastic costume tsere being sold all over the 
The good natured simplicity of bis manner, the 
:e of all affectation, the cordiabty with which he 
ed us, all disposed me in his favour His crew 
ted almost entirely of Italians , he was their head 
hief, and I am sure he was a strict one, but they 
lied happilj and affecuonately at him . they were 
i of their captain Ganbaldi ga\e us lunch m 
ibin, regaling us with specially -^epared oysters 
South America, dried fruits, port — ^when suddenly 
iped up, saying, ‘ Wait a ’ We wU drink a 
ent wine with you,* and ran up on deck , then a 
brought in a bottle, GanbajJi looked at it with 
le and filled our glasses One might have 

:ted anything from a man who had crossed the ocean, 
c was nothing more nor less than a bottle with the 
of his native town Nice, which he had brought 
him to London from Americja 
eanwhile, in his simple and unceremonious talk 
was more and more conscious of the presence of 
gth , without phrases and commonplaces, the 
le’s leader, who had amazed all old soldiers by his 
ir, was revealed, and it was easy to recognise in the 
captain the wounded lion who, fighting at every 
retreated after the tabng of Rome and as he lost 
bllowers, gathered together again at San Manno, 
avenna, in Lombardy, m the Tyrol, in Tcssino, 
ers, peasants, bandits, any one of any sort to strike 
at the foe— and all this beside the body of his wife, 
had succumbed to the hardships and privations of 
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In 1854 Ins opimoas were widely divergent from 
these of Mazzitu, although he was on good terms with 
him He told him m my presence that Piedmont ought 
not to be imtated, that the chief aim now was to shale 
off the Austrian yoke, and he greatly doubted whether 
Italy was as ready for muon and a republic as Mazzmi 
imagined He was entirely opposed to all projects and 
attempts at insurrection 

"When he was about to sail for coal to Newcastleon 
Tyne and was from there setting off to the Mediterranean, 
I told him how immensely I hied his seafaring life, and 
that of all the enles he was the one who had chosen the 
better part 

‘ And who forbids them doing the same > ’ he replied 
with warmth * This was toy cherished dream, you may 
laogh at It if yoo like, bnt I cbensh it stiD J am ksown 
in America I could have three or four such boats 
under my command I could tale all the refugees on 
them the sailors, the LeutenantSr the workmen, the 
cooks, might all be exiles What can they do now in 
Europe ^ Grow used to slavery and be fal>e to them 
selves, or go begging m England Settling in America 
u worse s&U — that’s the end, that’s the country “of 
forgetting the iatherland ” it is a new fatherland, there 
are new interests, everything is different, men who 
have settled in America fall out of the ranks What 1$ 
better than my idea I ’ (his free beamed) ‘ what could 
be betttr than gathenng together round a few masts 
and floating over the ocean, hardening ourselves m the 
rough life of sailois, in conflict with the elements and 
with danger ? A floating revolution, ready to land on 
any shore, independent and unassailable * ’ 

At that moment he seemed to me a hero of antiquiij, 
a figure out of the .£ntti who— had he hvrf 

m other ages — ^would have had his legend, his ‘ Anna 
viruinque cano • * 
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Omni \«s a man of qurte a different i)pe HeJhonecl 
to the full hiJ wild strength and terrific energy on the 
14th of January 1858, in the rue LepcUcijef , they 
won him a great name m history, and brought hii head 
under the knife of the guillotine at thirty-iir I made the 
acquaintance of Omni at Nice m l8$t , at umes we 
were even very inumate, then drifted apart, came together 
again and in the end ‘a grey cat ran bemcen us ’ in 
1856, and, though wc were reconciled, we never felt 
the same to each other again Such types as Omni are 
only developed in Italy, on the other hand, they appear 
there at all times, in all ages they are conspirators and 
artists, martyrs and adventurers, patriots, cenJethere, 
Tevenna and Rienzi, anything you bke, but not vulgar, 
petty, commonplace, bourgeois Such characters stand 
out vividly in the chionides of every Italian aty They 
amaze us by ilieir goodness, they amaze us by their 
wickedness, and they impress us by the strength of their 
passions and by the suength of ^eir will The yeast 
of restlessness is fermenting la them from early years— 
they must have danger, they roust have laurds, glory, 
fame , they are purely southern natures, with hot blood 
in their veins, with passions almost beyond out under 
standing ready for any privation, for any sacrifice, from 
a sort of thirst of enjoyment Self-denial and devotion 
in them go hand in hand with revengefulness and in 
tolerance , they are simple in nurny svays and cunning 
m many ways Reckless as to the means they use, they 
^re reckless, too, of danger, descendants of the Roman 
patricians and children in Christ of the Jesuit fathers, 
reared on classic memories and the traditions of medisval 
turmoils, a mass of ancient virtues and catholic vices are 
fermenting m their souls They set no value on their 
own lives nor on the bves of others either , their temfic 
pemstence is on. a levd with Anglo-Saaon obstinacy 
On the one hand there » a aalve love of the externa], 
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an amour propre bordering on vanity, a voluptuous desire 
to have their fill of applause, of glory , on the other, all 
the Roman lieroism m face of p/iyation and death 
People of this energy can only be checked by the 
guillotine Scarcely do they escape from the gendarmes 
of Sardinia before they begin hatehmg plots in the very 
claws of the Austrian luwk, and the day after a 
miraculous rescue from the dungeons of Mantua they 
begin, with hands still bleeding from the leap to freedom, 
to sketch a plan of grenades, then, face to face with danger, 
fling them under a carnage In the hour of /ailurc they 
nse to titanic heights, and by their death deal a blow more 
powerful than a bursung grenade 

As a youog man Orsini had fallen into the hands of 
the secret police of Pope Gregory xiv , he was con 
demned for taking part in the movement m Rome and 
sentenced to the galleys, and remained in prison till the 
amnesty of Pius ix From this life with smugglers, 
with faravecs, with sumvors of the Carbonari, he gained 
a temper of iron and an immense knowledge of the 
national spirit From these men, who were daily m 
conflict with the society which oppressed them, be 
learnt the art of self-control, the art of being silent not 
only before a judge but even with his friends 

Men of Orsini’s stamp have a great influence on others 
people are attracted by their reserved character and at 
the same time are not at home with them , one looks at 
them With the nervous pleasure, mingled with uneasiness, 
with which one admires the graceful movements and* 
velvety gambols of a panther They are children, but 
not good children Not only Dante’s hell is ‘ paved ‘ 
with them, but all the later centuries nurtured on his 
sinister poetry and the malignant wisdom of MachiaveUi 
are full of them Mazzuu, too, belongs to their family, 
in the way that Cosioto Medict did , Orsini, in the svay 
that Giovanni Procida did One cannot even exclude 
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from them die great * adventurer of the sea,’ Columbui, 
nor the still greater ‘bandit* of later dajs, Napoleon 
Iluonajjarte 

Orsini w-as strilinglf handsome ; his whole appearance, 
elegant and graceful, could not but attract attention ; 
he ^^'asqulet, spoke bttle. gesticulated less than hts fellow* 
countrymen, and never raised his voice The long black 
beard, as he wore it in Italy, made him look like some 
young Etruscan pnest His whole head was extra- 
ordinanly beautiful, only a little marred by the irregular 
line of the nose ‘ 7\nd all the ume there was something 
in Orsini s features, in his eyes, in his frequent smile 
and his gentle voice, that checked intimacy It vns 
evident that he was holding himself in, that he never 
fully let him»df go and was wonderfully self-controlled , 
It was evident that not one word fell from those smiling 
lips without intention, that there were depths behind 
those inwardly shining eyes, that, where we should 
hesitate and step back, he would smile and svttliout a 
change of face or tone of voice, would go fonsurJ, 
remorseless and undoubtmg 

In the spring of 185a Orsmi was expecting very 
important nesvs in regard to hts family affairs * he was 
worned at not getting a letter, he told me so several 
times, and I knew in what anxiety he was Imng At 
dinner time one day, when two or three outsiders were 
prnent, the postman came into the entry Orsini sent 
to ask if there was a letter for him , it appeared that there 
‘’was , he glanced at it, put it in his pocket, and went on 
svith the conversation An hour and a half later, when 
s%e were alone with him, Orsini said to us ‘Well, 

I Napoleon, 10 tiie newapapen wTOte, ordered Orsini 9 bead to be 
aCeeped m lulphune ac d that it mixbt be unpoiiible to uke a death 
maslc from it What profren in humanity and chemistry since the 
days when the head of John the Baptist was given on a pnlden dish 
to (he dau|hter of Herod t— {ifarior t Aore] 
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Uian^ God, at last 1 have got the answer, and u 3s all 
very good news ’ We, Icnowing that he was es^ecting 
a letter, had not guessed that this was it, wth so uncon- 
cerned an air had he opened jt and then put it into his 
pocket A man like that « a bom conspirator And he 
was one, indeed, all his life 

And what was accomplished by him with his energy, 
by Garibaldi with his daring, by Pianori with bis revolver, 
by Pisacane and the other martyrs whose blood is not 
yet dry i Italy tviU be delivered from the Austrians, 
if at all, by Piedmont , as it was from the Bourbon of 
Naples by iat Murat, both under the protection of a 
Buonaparte Oh, Jtvtn<t Commetita ? — at simply 
CommeJia ' in the sense in which Pope ChiaramonQ ^ 
said It to Napoleon m Fontainebleau 

I became very intimate later on tvith the two men 
of whom I spoke when describing my first meeting 
with Mazzim 

MediCi was a Lombard In his early youth, unhappy 
at the hopeless position of Italy, he went to Spam, after 
ivards to Monte Video and to Menco , he served m 
the ranks of the Cnsonos ’ — was, I believe, a captain— ~ 
and at last returned to his native place after the election 
of Mastai Ferretti * Italy was shelving signs of life , 
Medici threw himself into the movement He performed 
miracles of valour at the head of the Roman legionaries 
dunng the siege , but the French hordes enter^ Rome 
all the same over the bodies of many noble victims — 
over the dead body of Lanroo, who, as though to atone 

* Pope P,u5 y,j ugae 6 tbe Concordat of 15th July 1801 with 
Napoleon, was forced by the latlec to come 10 Pans to consecrate 
him as Emperor u, 180+, was later on kept pnsonef m Fontainebleau, 
and only returned to Pome m 1814 

* The Cnstinos were the supporters of the Spanish Queen Regent 
Cnitma against the Carhsts 

* Card ml Mastai FerretU, elected Pope m 184S, known as 
Plus IS. — {TratsUnr'i Mtit) 

VOt. Ill r 
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for the crime of Iu» countr)i h 4> Eghunp ipiin>x n, 
and fell, iinick doutt a French bullet at the galei 
of Rome 

0 ^c would imagine a tribune and warrior hie Media 
as a te^Jitiierv bronzed ty pinpowder and the tropical 
sun, with bold features, with abrupt words ard wgoroui 
geiUvuUtion Pale, fair, with ioft features, ej'cs full 
of ^entlencsi, and elegant mannen, Media was more 
like a man who has spent his whole life m the sooet} of 
ladies than a guenlU chiefuin and an agitator A poet, 
a dreamer, at that time piassioruteljr m love— everything 
about him was elegant and attractise 

The few smls spent with him at Genesa did me a 
greai deal of good It was the very bUcLest period for 
me, in 185Z, SIX weeks after the burial of ms wife I 
was utterly shattered every signpwt, escry guiding 
clue was lost, I do not knosv whether 1 was even then 
hie me demented, as Orsini raid in his dun, but 1 
was ceitainl) m a bad way Media ss'as sorry for me , 
he did not say so, but late in the evening, at (weU*e o’clock, 
he sometimes knocled at my door and came in to tall 
With me, Sitting on my bed (Once when we were 
chaitinc Lie itui nx eaught a scorpion on the qutit) 
He would sometimes knock, too, bensten s« and se%en 
in the momme, using, Ii s a losxly day, let us go to 
Alhiro' — that s\-as where the Spanish beauty lived with 
whom he ssas in lose He had no hope of a speedy 
change ol urcumsunen, before him ssas a prospect of 
^ can of exile, every thing svas growing wxne andgloomier 
but there was something youthful, gay, sometimes nalse, 
about him I base noticed the same thing m almost 
all characten of that mould 

On the day of ray departure several fnends came to 
dine with me — Piucanc, Mordini, and Cosenz* 

‘ C<»ent(bomlS O) wi*«b Ittlun g«a<ril who dcfeiKled t tn ce 
tp nstshe Au«tmcslnsS^S,]«ioc<l CtnV«Ui ui 1)59 w>sm n iter 
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‘ Why 1 $ 1 ^’ 1 asked in je*^ ‘ that our fnend Medjci, 
with his fair hair and northern aristocratic face, reminds 
me more of a Vandyck cavalier than of an Italian f ’ 
‘ That ’s natural,’ Pisacane tfrent on, still in jest ‘ Gia- 
como IS a Lombard, he is descended from some German 
Ritter ’ ‘ Fratelli,’ said Medici, ‘ there is not a single 
drop of German blood in these veins ■ ’ ‘ It ’s all very 
•well for you to talk , no, you must bring proofs, explain 
why you have the features of a northerner,’ the former 
went on ‘ Oh, weU,’said Medici, ‘if I have the features 
of a northerner, I suppose one of my ancestresses must 
have forgotten herself -with a Pole ' ’ 

Saffi had the purest and most candid nature that 1 
have met in a roan not Russian The men of Western 
Europe are often not very intelligent, and so seem simple 
and slow witted , but gifted natures are rarely simple 
In Germans one meets with the disgusting simplicity 
of immaturity in practical life, atsong the English the 
simpiiaty that is due to slowness of mind, to tbeit always 
seeming half asleep and not being able to wake up 
properly On the other hand, the French are for ever 
taken up with arrure and absorbed in playing 
their part Together with the lack of simplicity they 
have another defect they arc all very poor actors, and 
do not know how to conceal their little game Affecta 
tion, boasting, and a habit of fine phrases have so entered 
into their flesh and blood that men have perished, have 
paid with their lives, for the part they were playing, and 
yet their sacrifice has been all fahity These are ternble' 
things, and many are indignant at their being put into 
words, but it is still mote lernble to deceive oneself 
That 19 why it is so comforting, so easy to breathe, when 
in this jostling crowd of pretentious mediocrities and 

ef war under the Utters detatorslup in Kaptes Uter on was 
Several t met elected to the ChamW of Peput es and was » senator 
sfter jSpa — {TransUtor i Aw) 
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nsulTcribli:, affected, anJ »clf ulenU ore m«*> 

a atronp nun free from tbci’jgfitcat arufinalit), free from 
pretcntiounetJ, free from the writ/ that jar* like a 
knife tcratcKiny en a plate It i« like coning out of a 
stuffy thcitre-cornJor lighted by Umpi, after an after- 
noon performance, into the auriKine— brcalliing frcjh, 
ssholesome air and seeing real lime tree* after cardboard 
magflolui and sailcloth palm tree* Saf^t is one of these 
men Maaaini, old ArmeWim, and he were the tnom 
viratc in the time of the Roman Republic ^ffi wis 
in charge of the ministry of home affairs, and, up to 
the end of the struggles ssith the French, uas in a lore- 
most place, and that m^nt then under the bullets and 
cannon-shot 

He returned from e»'le and once more cro*sed the 
\pennines, he made ibis sacrifiee ssiih no faith in it, 
from a sense of duty, from a fctJmg of great devetien, 
that he might not ssound some, that his absence might 
not be a bad example Hespeni some weeks in Bologna, 
where he would have been shot within twenty four 
hours if he had been caught, his task was not simply 
to conceal himself — he had to act, to prepare for action, 
whilst awaiting nesw from Milan I never heard from 
him about the details of this part of his life But I did 
hear about it, a great deal about it, from a man who 
might well be a good judge of deeds of daring, and I 
heard it at a lime when their personal rebtions were 
greatly strained Orsmi had accompanied him across 
■the Apennines , he used to tell me with enthusiasm of 
the even, calm sticm^, of the bght, almost gay, mood 
of Saffi at the time when they were going down the 
mountains on foot , wjth the enemy almost within sight, 
Saffi would carelessly sing folk-songs and repeat verses 
of Dante I snsagme he would have gone to the 

stake with the same verses and the same songs on his lips, 
w ith no thought at all of his heroism 
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In London, at Mazzmi’s or at Ins friends’, SatH \sas 
mostly silent, he rarely tool part in argument, some 
times grew eager for a mmute and then subsided again 
They did not understand him, that was clear to me, 
tl ne iavati paj se faire va/nr but I never heard 

from one of the Italians who fell away from Mazzini 
one word, one slightest hint, against Saih 

One evening an argument sprang up between Mtzzini 
and me about I copardi 

There are poems of Leopardi with whicli I am 
passionately in sympathy Much of his worl, Jilc 
Byron’s, is spoilt by theorising but sometimes a line of 
his, like one of Byron’s, stabs, hurts, wrings the heart 
There are such words, such lines, m Lermontov , there 
are some in tlie lambia of Barbicr ^ 

Leopardi was the last book read, looked at before 
her death, by Nauhe 

To men of action, to agitators who move the masses, 
these bitter hesitations, these heartrending doubts are 
mcomprehensible They see m them nothing but 
prohtless lamentation, nothing but feeble despondency 
Mazzmi could not like Lcopirdi— that 1 knew before 
hand , but he attacked him with a sort of exasperation 
1 felt very much vexed , of course he was angry with 
him for being of no use for propaganda In the same 
way rrcderickii might have been angry with him 
I do not know tvclJ lor instance, because he would 
be of no use as a soldier It is the revolting desire t(^ 
restrict the free play of personality, to force men into 
categories and ranks— as though political activity were 
like serf labour to which the bailiffs drive weak and strong, 
willing and unwilling alike, without consulting their 
wishes Mazzini was angry Half in jest and half in 
cartiesl, I said to him ‘ I beheve you have a grudge 
' Barber Ilrnri Auguitc (itoj 1 French poet wii the 

author of « relume of Vtrtei esBeilamitt —{TreiJatir t Hott ) 
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ijamst poot LropatJi fta not having taken part in tlic 
Ronun revolution, but yoo know he has in excellent 
reason to urge in hit defence— you keep forgetting it ' 

‘ What reason ? * 

‘ W hy, the fact that he died in 1 8j6 ' 

could not resist defending the poet sshoro l‘« 
loied even more than I did and of course urderstood 
even more deeply he analysed him wth that arsihcUC, 
artisuc feeling in which a man rather reveals upceP of 
his spirit than * thinks ' 

From this conversation, and from i few more like St, 
I MSS that their path was not really the ume. The 
thought of one is seeking means, concentrated on mcins 
alone— that is, in a sense tunning away from douht , 
It thirsts for nothing but pracueal acuvity, ind that is 
m a ss-ay indolence To the other, objective truth JS 
precious and his mad it working, moreover, to nn 
itiistie nature art is precious in itself, apart from iU 
relation to reality 

Leasing htaaauu, we talked for a long time pet of 
Leopardi His poems were m my pocket , sse went into 
a cafi and read several of my favourite ones 

That was suffiaent When men are m sympathy, 
in the finer shades, they need not speak of many thinp — 
It IS dear that they are at one alwut vind colours and 
deep shadows 

Speaking of Media, I meationed a deeply tragic 
.figure, Laviron My acquamance with him svas brief, 
he flashed by me and vansshed in a doud of blood 
Laviron was an engineer and an architect who had 
completed his studies at the Polytechnique 1 made 
his acquaintance in the very heyday of the revoluoon, 
between the 34th of February and the rjth of May 
(he svas then a captain in the NaOonal Guard) The 
Yigotous, stem where necessary, and gay, good natured 
Gallo-Fraakish blood of the *mneties coursed unmiied 
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jn hjs vans I imagine that the architect KJebcr was of 
the same stamp when he earned earth in a wheelbarrow 
wnth the young actor Talma clearing a space for the 
festival of the Federation Laviron belonged to the 
small number of men who tvere not intoxicated by the 
victory of the 24th of February and the proclamation 
of a republic He svas at the barricades when they 
were fighting, and m the Hdtel de Ville when those who 
had not fought were electing dictators when a new 
governnient came into the town hall like a Jtus ex 
machtna, he loudly protested against its composition, 
and, together with a few vigorous men, asked where it 
had come from, why it svas the government ? With 
perfect consistency, on the 1 5th of May Laviron burst 
svith the Parisian populace into the bourgeois assembly 
and, with an unsheathed sword m his hand, forced the 
pmedeitc to admit the orators of the people to the tribune 
The cause was lost and Lanron was forced into hiding 
He was judged and condemned par cosluaace The 
reaction was drunk with success , it felt strong for combat 
and soon strong for conquest— then came the June days, 
proscriptions, exiles, the She terror It was just at 
that period that I was sitting one evening on the boule- 
vard in front of Tottoni’sinacrowd of all sorts of people, 
and, as is always the case in Pans — under constitutional 
and unconstitutional monarchy, oader the republic and 
under the empire— spies were scattered about every 
where amongst them Suddenly — I could not beheve 

my eyes — ^Laviron walked up to me * How are you ?' 
he said ‘ What madness »s this * ' I answered in an 
undertone, and taking him bp the arm I walked away 
from Tortoni’s * How can you expose yourself like 
this, and espeoally just now > ’ 

‘ If only you Imew how drea^ it is to sit shut up m 
hiding ' It ’s enough to drive one crazy I 'at 

thinking and thinking, and then went out for a walk ' 
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* Rut %Nh) on \ht boulnatd I * 

“'lliat makes no difTcrtncc I am less know-n here 
liun on tl e other ude of tlic Seme, and who ssould 
dream of my w-alking about b) Tortoni's ? lam going 
awa), though * 

U here * ’ 

I o Geneva Escry thing is so dreary end sickening , 
we have terrible cabmiues ahead of us Fserjnvhcrc 
there n change for U e worse, and pettiness is cscrywhcre 
and in cserytliing Well, good bye — good bye. and 
may out nest mecutvg be a mote cl cerful one ’ 

In Geneva t.aviion worked as an architect, and was 
build ng sumeihing wIen suddefsly ss-ar was dedared 
‘for the I’opc agiirst Kome The French made their 
treacherous attack on Cisiti Vecchu, and were ap- 
proaching Ktmc Ijtvifun threw dowTS his calipers 
and galloped off to Rome * > ou need an engineer, on 
andlerynwn a soldier I am a Fttnchman I am 
ashamed of 1 rance, and go to fight agninst my country 
men/ he said to (he triumvirs, and joined the ranks 
of the Romans as a ucrifice of atonement for his country 
W'lth gloomy danng he headed (he advance when 
everything was lost he still fought on, and fell at the 
gates of Rome shot dow-n by a French bullet 

The ktench newspapers greeted his death with a 
shower of abuse, cbiming that it was the judgment of 
God on an infatnous traitor to his country I 

When a man who has long been watching black curls 
&nd black eyes suddenly turns to a fait haired woman 
with light-coloured eyebrows, pale and nervous, hjs eyes 
always receive a shock and cannot at once get over 
It. The difference of which he has not been thinking 
which he has forgotten, produces an involuntary physical 
effect upon lum 

Exactly the same thing happens when one turns quickly 
from the Italian cirdes to Ae German 
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Undoubtedly the Gcrmniu ire more developed on 
the theoretical side tlian inj other people, but the; 
ln\c not gained much l»y k so far I rom Calliolic 
finauasm they ha\e passed to the Protestant pietism of 
transcendental philosophy and the romance of philology, 
and arc now gradually maVinp the transition to exact 
saence , the German ‘ studies diligently at all his stages,’ 
and his whole history is summed up in that, and he will 
get marks for it on the Day of Judgment T he common 
people of German), who hive studied less, have suffered 
a great deal , they bought the right to Protestantism by 
the Thirty 'i ears’ War, the right to an mdcpendeni 
existence— that i% to a colourless existence under the 
supervision of Russia— by the struggle with Napoleon 
Tht emancipation in 1814 and 1815 u is the complete 
victory ot the reaction ind when, in place of Jerome 
Bitonapirte, der Landesrjur appeared in a powdered 
wig and an old ftshioned uniform long laid by, and 
announced that tfexr da; was died, let us say, for the 
forty fifth parade (the one before, the forty fourth, 
had taken place before the revolution), then all the 
emancipated people felt as though they had suddenH 
lost touch with the present and gone back to another 
igc, and every one felt hw head to sec if he hid grown a 
pigtail with a ribbon on it 1 he people accepted Hus 
with Simple hearted foolishness, and sang Khmer’s songs 
Science and learning advanced Greek tragedies were 
performed in Berlin, there were dramatic triumphs for , 
Goethe in Weimar 

The most radical men among the Germans remain 
philisunes m their private life Bold as they are m 
logic, they feel no obligation to be consistent in practice, 
and fall into glaring contradictions The German mind, 
in matters revolutionary as well as in everything else, 
accepts the general idea m its unconditional — of course, 
thatis, unreal — significance, and isMUs^cd with working 
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It out mtcllcctuall), irtufining that a thini; n done v^hen 
It II undcniood, and that the fact ai eaiil^ followo the 
thought as the meaning of the lact ii grasped by the 
conscjoumesj 

The FngJish and the french ire full of prejudice*, 
while a German ii free from them, but both hrench and 
English are more consistent in their lise»— the rule thej 
follow IS per hap absurd, but it i* ss hat thej hare accepted 
The German accept* nothing except reason and log'^f 
but he IS ruled in many things bv tiier eenii7era/ifiis-~ 
this IS telling the soul for bnbca 

The Frenchman is not morally free though rich >n 
initiative in practical life, he w poot in abstract thought 
He thinks m received conceptions, m accepted form*, 
he gwes a fashionable cut to commonplace ideas, and I* 
satisfied svith them It ss hard for him to nke m any- 
thing new, although he docs rush at it. The Frenchman 
oppresses his family and beheves it ss his duty to do so, 
just as he believes in the ‘ Legion of Honour ’ and the 
authotitj of the Uw-coutti The Gcnsian be\iev« \n 
nothing, but take* advantage of public prejudices where 
It suits him He is accustomed to trivial comfort, to 
IFffi/ieia^eir, to peace and quiet, and, as he goes from his 
study to the Pninkzirtmer m his bedroom, sacrifices hia 
free thought to his dressing goivn, to his peace and quiet, 
and to his kitchen The German is a great Svlante, 
though this characteristic is not noticed in him. because 
, his poor and narrow Inxuty and ptty mode of life are 
not very much to look at , but the Eskimo who is ready 
to sacrifice everything for fish fat is as much an epicurean 
as LucuUus Moreover, the German, lymphatic by 
temperameut, soon grows heavy and sends down a 
thou-and roots into his ^nuliar mode of life , anything 
that might disturb him sn his habits terrifies his philistine 
temper 

All the German revolutionaries are cosmopolitans, 
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sie haben Uhencumitn Jen StanJfunkt der Nanoaahlil, 
and arc fiUcd with the most toudiy, most obsunatc 
paliiousm They are ready to accept an all-world 
republic, to abolish the frontiers bct\vcen states, but 
Trieste and Danzig must belong to Germany The 
Vienna students were not above setting oft for I ombardy 
under the command of Radetsly . they even, tinder 
the leadership of some professor, took a cannon, which 
they presented to InnsbrUck With this conceited and 
martial pairtolisra, Germany hai, from the umc ol tic 
first revolution and up to this daj, looked with horror 
to the right and with honor to the left On thw side, 
France with standards unfurled is crossing the Rhine . 
on that side. Russia is crossing the Nicmen, and 
numbering twenty five millions finds itself * 
and dnatfad, scotdmg >v.th terror, fo 1 of tatred f om 
terror, and to comfort ttrelf provtng Oieoretie / 
authenttc lootcet that the eatitencc of France ti M “E" 
eiittence, while the eiiitence of RtiiOT ” "'y' 

The ‘ connctl of wa, • artembled m St Patti . Church 
in Franltfott, and contirung of variou. f 

theologians, chcmiltr, philolopiitr, and pr a ' 
c.,g,lkh,ll, .» .dree, furde. applauded I" Au’.rian 
soldiers in Lombardy and oppressed the P”'" 

The very question of Schleswig Holstein 
raw,/) was only a subject -f 

the point of view of ' Tlunciua The Srit f'“ ™'“; 
uttemd after een.ur.e. of s.lenee by ’ 

of emancipated Germany, ^r m °FF° , 
and depressed nationalities TIus mcapaci y . | 

these awkwardly revealed rnclinanon. to "“J 
had been unjusdy acquired, provoke trony »»' “'E'™ 
tntolent ptetenrions only when aeeompan.ed by vigorous 

"X^'e«lu^n^.7]S^aevc^where^^^^^^^^ 
of hastiness and precipitate acoon. but there was J 
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conjuluiioni at Stru\e*a Kapp, a man of the greatest 
delicacy, vni ashamed of lam A %%xck or mote passed 
In this vi-ay Kapp and 1 said nothing, but the ex rnintster 
broke the silence . he WTotc me a note asking me for 
a ianJrtJ frenct m aJrcaee fot the ssork. 1 ssTOte him 
that he nas ssorking so slowly that I could not give him 
such a sum in advance, but that since he ss-as in great 
need of money I ssas sending him tuent) francs, although 
he had not yet done ten francs' ooTlhofcopjmg 

in the evening the minister appeared at the gathering 
at Struve's and reported on my anti*eivic action and my 
misuse of my fortune The worthy minister considered 
that soaalum consisted not in a soaal organisation, but 
in a senseless partition of senselessly aetjuntd property • 
In spite of the amazing chacs prevailing m Struve’s 
brains, he did, being an honest man, consider that I was 
not altogether to bkime.and that it might be better for 
the Burner and BrtnUr to Copy more and ask less money 
in advance He persuaded him not to make a great 
outcry oter the story 

• Well, then, [ shall send him back the money— -mr 
ytrachtung' said the oiiruster 

What nonsense * ’ cried « student * If the Under uxd 
Burger does not ore to take die money, I suggest that 
we spend it on beer and send out for some at once to 
drink to the perdiaon Jer Beulztnden ’ 

‘ Do you agree I ’ 

* Ves, yes, we ail agree — bravo** 

‘We will dnnk,* cned the orator, ‘ and pledge out' 
selves not to bow to the Russian anstocrat who has 
insulted the Under ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, we must not bow to him ' 

And so they drank the beer and gave up bowing to me 
All these absurd falbags, together with the pecubar 
Plumfheit of the Germans, jar upon the southern nature 
of the Italians and excite a physical, racial hatred in them 
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The worst of it is that the good side of the Germans, 
that IS, their philosophical culture, is either of no interest 
to the Italian or beyond his ken , while the vulgar 
ponderous side is always conspicuous The Juhan 
often leads the most frivolous and idle life, but with a 
certain artistic rhythmic grace about it, and that is why 
he can least put up with the bear bke jobng and clumsy 
hmihiTity of the jovul German 

The Anglo-Gcrmanic race is far coarser than Uie 
Franco-Jloman There is no help for that if is ns 
physical characteristic , it ts absurd to be angry with ]t 
The time has come to accept once for all that the different 
races of znanbnd, hie different speoes of animals, h^ve 
their different diaractensocs and are not to blame for 
them No one is angry with the bull for not having 
the beauty of the horse or the swiftness of the stag , no 
one reproaches the horse because its Sesh u not so good 
to eat as that of the ox all that we can all of them m 
the name of animal brothethood js to graze peaceably 
in the same field without bebog or goring each other 
In nature, eveiything attains to whatever it is capable 
of attaining to, is formed as chance determines and go 
takes Its generic fit training goes some distance, corretts 
one thing and develops another . but to expect beijf 
steab from horses, or horses’ paces from bulls, is nev^r 
theless absurd 

To grasp concretely the difference between the two 
opposite traditions of the European races, one has but 
to glance at the street bc^ in Paris and m London , I 
take them as an example because they are absolutely 
spontaneous in their rudeness 

Look how the Pansan gamxnt jeer at any queer 
Englishman, and how the London street boys mock at 
a Frenchman , in this httle instance the two opposite 
types of two European races arc sharply defined The 
Parisian gamin is insolent and persistent, he can be la 
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Among the hnghili, coirscneu dmppearj at we nte 
higher in the 5ca5c of intelligence or iristocralic breeding? 
among the Germans it never diuppcars Tlic greatest 
poets of Germany (with the exception of SchiUcr) fall 
into the most uncouth vulgarity 

One of the rcasoni of the umciiis tst of Germans is 
that breeding in our tense of the word docs not exist 
in Germany at all Germans are taught, and taught 
a great deal, but they are not eduoted at all, even m 
the aristocracy, in which the mannen of the barraebs, 
of the yunktr, are predominant They are completely 
laclung in the mschetic sense in daily life The French 
have lost it, just as they have lost the elegance of their 
language , the Frenchman of to-day rarely knows hots 
to \\ nic a letter free from legal or commerwl expressions 
—the counter and the barrack room have distorted their 
manners 

To conclude this comparison, 1 will describe an in« 
cident in which 1 saw with my own eyes and face to face 
the gulf which separates the Italians from the Ttitseht^ 
and which there will be no bridging for years to come 
by any number of amnesties or manifestoes of the brother 
hood of nations 

I was travelling with Tessier du Mothe, in 18^2, 
from Genoa to Lugano We reached Arona by night, 
and, inquiring when the steamer started, learned that 
It was at eight o’clock next morrung, end went to bed 
At half past seven the porter came to take our trunks, 
and by the uae w e reached the landing-stage they were 
already on deck But m spite of that we looked at each 
other with some perplexity instead of going on board 

A huge white flag with the two-headed eagle on it 
was fluttering over the hissing and swaying steamer, and 
on the stem was painted the name, Tarn Radetsky 
We had forgotten to ask overnight what steamer was 
going, whether an Austrian or a Sardinian Tessier 
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Ind nt the Versailles trial been condemned In eontuf/t/i- 
clam to deportation TJiougli Austria Jiad nothing to 
do with that, yet surely it would seize the opportunity 
to keep him m prison for six months, at any rate, white 
mikmg intjoincs The examplt. of Bakunin showed 
what they were capable of doing with me By agree 
ment with Piedmont, the Austrians had not the right 
to demand passports from those who without landing 
on the I ombird shore went to Mogadino, which belongs 
to Switzerland, but I imagine they would not, if 
opportunity arose, disdain to simple a means of seizing 
Mazzini or Kossuth 

‘ Well,* said Tessar, * to go back is absurd 1 * 

‘Well, let’s go ahead, then I’ and we went on 
deck 

Just before starting, the passengers were surrounded 
by a detachment of soldiers armed with guns — what for t 
1 do not know Two tmill cannon, fastened in a ipeeia] 
way, stood on the steamer When the steamer set off 
the soldiers were dismissed On the cabin walls hung 
regulations among them was the statement tlut those 
passengers who were not going to Lombardy need not 
show their passports { but it whs added that if ony one 
of such persons were guilty of any olTence against the 
K K (Kaisetlich Kbniglichen) police regulations he 
must be judged according to the laws of Austria Or 
Jane, wearing a Calabrian hat or a tricolor cockade was 
a crime against Austria Only then I fully appreci- 
ated wluat dutches wc were caught in However, 

I am far from regretting my trip \ nothing special 
liappened during our journey, but I gathered a rich store 
of observations 

Several Italians were sitting on deck j they were 
smoking cigars in gloomy silence, looking with concealed 
hatred at the fair haired officers dressed in white jackets 
who were bustling about on all sides without the slightest 
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nec«5ity I mu>t obiervc that among ihcm were ladi 
of tweiny, and they were mcntly young men , 1 can hear 
now the jarnng, guttural, barrack room voices, the 
insolent laughter that was like coughing, besides the 
loathsome Austrian accent tn speaking German I 
repeat that there was nothing dreadful about it, but I 
fch that for theit toanncT of standing and turning theit 
backs in our very faces, giving themselves airs and 
showing off, ‘ We are the victors — our side has wren,’ 
they ought to have been fiung into the water , and even 
more, I felt that I should hase been debghted to have 
seen it done, and would eagerly have helped 

Any one who had taken the trouble to look for five 
minutes at these two groups of men could not fad to 
undersund that there can be no talk of reconahation, 
that in the very blood of these people there lies a hatred 
for each other which it will uke centuries to dissipate, 
to soften and to reduce to an inofiensive raoal difference 
Afker midday tome of the passengen went down to the 
cabin, others asked to have lunch on deck Here the naal 
diffeience was sttU more strikingly apparent I looked 
at them with amazement— not a single gesture was the 
same The Italians ate bttle, with the innate natural 
grace with which they do everything The officers 
tore off pieces, chewed them loudly, threw down the 
bones, 'hoved their plates, some, bending right down 
to the table, with peculiar agih^ and eatraordinary 
rapidity splashed the soup from the spoon into their 
mouths , others ate butter Jremo without bread or 

salt I looked at these performers and, glancing at an 
Italian, smiled — he understoodme at once, and, responding 
•with a sympathetic smile, betrayed his intense disgust 
Another observation while the Italians asked with a 
smile and gentle manner for a plate or for wine, every 
time thanking the waiter with a nod or a glance, the 
Austrians treated the attendants with revolting rudeness. 
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BLVSTERWG AVSTRUNS loi 
just as retired Russian comets and beutenants treat their 
Serfs m the presence of strangers 

By •way of a finishing timch, a lanky young officer 
with pale yellowish hair called up a soldier, a man of 
fifty, who looked hie a Pole of a Croat, and began abusing 
him for some negligence The old man stood at attention 
and, when the o£cer had finished, tried to say something, 
but he had scarcely brought ont * Your honour,’ when 

* Hold your tongue and be off** the pale yellow youth 
shouted at him in a husky voice Then, turning to his 
comrades as though nothing had happened, he fell to 
dnnking beer again tYith what object was all this 
done before us > And was it not all done expressly for 
our benefit ? 

When we landed at Mogadino our long suffering 
hearts could be restrained no Ionger,aad, turning towards 
the steamer, which had not moved away, we shouted, 

* f'tee U Rtpubhea * ’—while one Italian, shaking his 
head, repeated, ' E bruttisimt, bnt/isitmt * ’ 

Is It not premature to talk so rashly of the solidarity 
and brotherhood of the nations, and will not any artificial 
covering up of their hosub^ be a mere hypocritical 
truce 7 I bebeve that national pecubarities will lose 
their offensive character just so far as they have lost it 
m cultivated society , but for such breeding to permeate 
the depths of the masses needs time Wien I look at 
Folkestone and Boulogne, at Dover and Calais, then I 
feel full of dread and want to say — many centuries 
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wlucK js oppressed by ponerfu] neighbours, has no sund 
ing irmy, no bureaucracy, «nd no dictatonhip, remains 
after the storms of revoluUonand the saturnalia of reaction 
the same free republican federation as before 

I should very much Wx to know how consets'atives 
eapLin the fact that the only countnes in Europe that 
are tranquil are those in which penonal freedom wd 
freedom of speech are the least restricted %\’hilc the 
Austrian Empire, for insunce, i( kept tip by a senes of 
ceupt J //at with the sumulant of galvanic shocb and 
administrative revotutioni, and the French throne U 
only maintained by tertotiitn and the abolition of all 
legality, in Switaetlind and England even the absurd and 
antiquated forms that have gromi up wth their freedom 
ari^rcserved unshaken under its mighty canopy 
The behaviour of the Federal Council in regard to 
political refugees, whom they turned out at the fint 
request front Austria and from France, was disgraceful 
Fut the responsibitiQ' for it falls exclusively on the 
Government , questions of foreign policy are bv no means 
so near the heart of the people as domntie problems 
In reahry all nations ate on!} interested m thetr own 
aifain , eicryilung outside is confined to a cemote pte^ 
ference or simply a thetortcal cxeiciie, tomeurees sincere, 
bat even then rarely affeeting praetiec The nation 
vvlueh has gaioed a tepuuuon by its humane sympathy 
with all and everyibing knowo Ins geography than any 
and » mere than any uisted with insufferably susccpi 
iWe pauioiMm Moreover, the Swii is by nature itself 
not drawn to distant horizons he is confined to his 
native vallry by his mounumt, as the dneller by the 
sea to Its shore, and as long as he is not inierfrred with 
in It he says nolhing 

Tbe fight, awumed bv the bederal Governnenf, of 
dealing svjth the refugees did not rrally belong to tbe 
’''HI central goremnsent ai all; according to m law. 
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yet remain distinct ,he miLury Esmes, 

In these festival, of a free people, m Ae m.uuty g 
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free from the offensive /talage of monarchy and the 
gorgeous setting of gdd-embroidercd aristocracy and 
dazzling guards, there » sofflcttung impressive and 
powerful On all sides speeches are delivered, home* 
made wine flows, there are sounds of shouting, singing, 
and bands , and all are conscioos that there ts no leaden 
weight, no oppressive burden of authority, on their 
shoulders 

In Geneva soon after my anival a banquet was given 
at the end of the term to the pupils of all the schools 
James Fazy, the president of the canton, invited me lo 
this fete A big pavilion had been put up in an open 
space in Carouge The council and all the leading 
figures in the canton were present, and dined with the 
children A number ofotizens, those whose turn it was, 
in uniform and carrying guns, had been summoned for a 
guard of honour Fazy delivcreda speech of a thoroughly 
radical character, congratulated the pri2e>wmners, and 
proposed the health of ‘ The future citizens ' ' to the 
strains of music and the firing of annon After this 
the cfuldren fifed past him, two by two, to the field 
where various sports had been prepared, air balloons, 
acrobatic performances, and so on The armed atizcns 
— that is, the fathers, uncles, and elder brothers of the 
school children — formed an avenue, and as the head of 
the column passed they presented arms Yes • 

presented arms before their sons and the orphans brought 
up at the expense of the canton The children 

were the honoured guests of the town, m‘ futureatizens ’ 
All this was strange to such of uS as had been present 
at Russian school aniuversaries and similar ceremonies 
It seems strange to us, too, that all the workmen, aj] 
the grown up peasants, the waiters in restaurants as well u 
the restaurant-keepers, those who live in mountains and 
those who live m marshes, have a very good knowledge 
of the affairs of tlie canton, take an interest m them, and 
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Hong to one or other party Their language, thar 
degree of cnltuTCiisvetydrfeMit, andifa Genera wqtI 
man sometimes reminds one of a member of some Lj^jns 
dab, while the simple moantam-^ is to this day Ueg 
the men who sniroanded ScfaiBer's Wilhana Telh that 
docs cot prerent their both tahng the warmest mterest 
m public afiaiTs Id France the’e are ofishools ajjjJ 
branches of political and social «oacaes in the towia , 
their m«nb*rs are in teres ed in the rerolunonary qaestjon, 
and inadentally know something of the actual gor^rn 
ment. Bot; on the other hand, those who are outjd- 
theseassoaatioiu,andespcoaU> the peasants, Inosr nothing 
and care nothing either fo' the afiain of France or for 
the aSairs of the department. 

both we Rus>tt(u and th' French are struck 
b> the absence of all sort» of trappings ard sestmeots, 
all the operatic setting of a goTemroent Th» president 
of a canton, the pres^ent of the Federal As-etabb, ch* 
state secretaries (1^ th* ministers) and the federal 
caibirdSr go to tie cri^' die srttrp'e aronScA, cfnre ef ci'* 
Common table, discuss pubuc aSain, argue with wtirh 
men and argue befo'e them among them>ehes, and the^ 
all dnnk the same wine and hnei 

From the beginning of my acquaintance with /lines 
Fazy, I vras impressed by this democratic simphaty, ind 
It was only later on that I percesred that in all matt-n 
relating to the law the government of the antoo 'trzs 
anything but weak, in spue of i» tack of wardrobe 
grardeor, of stripes on troo'crj, of plniaage, o*" beatjjes 
with suses, of sergeane with moustaches, and aQ the 
other gewgaws and supcrfioioes o*" the r^nl mie 

In the autumn of 1^49 the persecuoon of refugees 
who had sought shel a ja Swjtzerlsrd began , the 
government was in the weak bands of doctrinaires, the 
federal mimiten lost their heads The iniim.da*»d 
Confederation, ishich had once refused Louis PiiLpj’e’f 
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reqaest for the deportatioo of Louis Napoleon, now at 
the command of the Utter tomed out those who sought 
a refuge, and peifonned the same gtacjous act for Austria 
and Prussia Of coarse, the Federal Government had 
on this occasion to deal not with a fat old hing who dis 
liked extreme measures, but with men whose hands were 
wet with blood and who were in the fury of savage 
reprisals But what was the Federal Assembly afraid 
of i If It had been capable of looking beyond 
mountains, it would have perceived how much secret 
alarm lay hidden under the insolence and menaces of 
the neighbouring governments Not one of them had 
in 1849 a suffiaently stable position and sense of 1^ 
own power to beguj a war The Confederation need 
only nave shown its teeth and they would have desisted . 
the doctniiures preferred timid submission, and began 
a petty, unworthy persecution of men who had non here 
to go to 

For a long time some of the cantons, and among them 
that of Geneva, maintatned their opposiuon to the 
Federal Assembly, but at last even Faxy «tu drawn, 
neleas voltns, into persecuong the refugees 

His position was very unpleasant The transition 
from being a coospirator into being a member of the 
government, however natural it may be, has its comic 
and vexatious sides In reality, it must be said that it 
was not Faxy who went over to the government, but the 
government who svent over to Fazy, nevertheless, the 
former conspirator was not always at one with the 
president of the canton He had to strike at his own 
people, or at omes openly to disregard the Federal 
decrees, or to take measures a^uat which he had been 
declaiming for the last ten years He followed the one 
or the other course as the caprice took him, and so 
eiated the hostility of both sides 

Fazy iva» a man of great energy and of great adminw 
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trauve abilmcs, but too much of a Frenchman not to 
like hard-and fast measures, centralisation, authority 
He had spent his wliole life m the political struggle As 
a joung man \>e meet him on the Pans barricades of 
1830, and then m the Hfitel de Ville among the young 
people »\ho, in opposition to Lafayette and the bankers, 
demanded the proclamation of a republic Pdrier ^ and 
Laffitte* considered that the ‘ best republic ’ \w!S the Due 
d’Orlians , he ss'as made king, while Fazy threw himself 
into the extreme republican opposition Then he vs’as 
assoaated «ith Godefroy Chvaignac *and Marrast,* with 
the Soaiti dcs Droits de I’Homme and with the 
Carbonari, was mixed up with Mazzmi's Savoy expedi* 
uon, and pubbshed a journal which after the French 
fishion was suppressed by successwe fines 

Convinced at last (hat there was no doing anything 
in France, he bethought himself of ins nitivc bnd, and 

> Nri<r, Ct'imir I'ltrte (1777 t «etUh)' Unker who 

supported th« Liberal oppotit>on under Chitles x , ind after the 
I’ant rtrolutioo of itjo beeamc Minuter of the Interior under 
Louii Philppe, in whieh capacity Icviforouit; suppressed rinngs 
in Pins and Lyons 

* Laffitte, Jacques (1767 >(44) was a French financier who look 
an active part in bringing about the eev^ution of i8)o, and was at 
first the most infiuenuil minister o( Louis i’h hppe s government 
He wii dismisied by the lung breause he wished the French to 
go to the asaiitancc of Italy in her effort to throw off the luitrun 
yoke, and was succeeded by P^nee 

* Cavaignac, Godefroy I1801 184$) the eldest son of J B 

Cavi gnac, the member of the Convention, took 1 leading part m the 
July revolut on of iSto, wif tried acid acquitted, again arrested In 
1S34, and escaped Co Fngtand In 1841 he returned to France and 
became one of the most leiiv* od tors oft* His popuhnfy 

greatlv favoured the file of h a brother. I ouis Fuglne, the generat, 
who, though he put down the June llttng to 1 848 renuined under a 
cloud Under Napoleon tn because he refaaed to take the oath of 
alleg anee 

* Marrast, Around (i8oi tij*) • journal it, • member of 
the P/trrlrional Coeernmenf of and iken mayor of Part* and 
president of the National AsieinHy,-~{Tra»f<rer*» Nam) 
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that the priests might not be incensed, tshen the e 
editor of the Waiienale passed from room to room 
the president’s hous^ two sentries saluted him Anoth 
fnend and prot/g/ of Fazy’s went further sdll ‘ 
became himself presidcat of the republic, but 
not recognise his old comrade, and aimed at being 
Napoleon 

‘ Was the republic in danger i ’ And meanwhile tl 
wotiers and the leading men were not interested 
it , they ivere all talking of socialism So that tvas wh 
was to blame^^nd iiith obstinacy and exaspcratu 
Fazy fell upon socialism Tliat meant that be h 
reaped ha limit, his Kalmtaaittuspuah, as the Germa 
say, and was going downhill 

Mazzini and Fazy, who had been soaalisU in i 
days before sociahsm, became its enemies when it beg: 
to pass from general tendencies into a new revoluUona 
force Many a lance I have broken with both of thei 
and I have teen with surprise bow little can be doi 
by logic when a cnin does sot wan: to bo oonvince 
If m both these men it was policy, a concession to t 
necessity of the times, what need liad they to get so h 
about It } What need had they to play their parts 
well even in pnvate conversation ? No, there was som 
thing else in It, a vstl of grudge against a doettme fotm 
Uted entside their osvn arcle there was a spite sgair 
the very name 1 once suggested to Fazy that in o 
conversations 1 should call sociahsm Cleopatra, tlut 1 
might not be angered by the word and prevented fto 
understanding by the sound of it. Mazzini s bnckut 
against sociahsm later on did the famous agitator { 
more harm than did Radetsky, — but that is not the poi: 
under discussion here 

One day on reaching home 1 found a note fro 
StruTe— he informed me that kazy was turning hi 
out, and very abruptly The Federal Government hi 
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long before decreed the deportauon of Struve and 
Hemzen , Fazy had coofined hjmscif to communicating 
the fact to them What new incident had occurred ? 

Fazy did not want Struve to publish his ‘ international * 
journal in Geneva , he was afraid — ^and perhaps he was 
Tight — that Heinzen and Struve would publish such 
dangerous nonsense as to provole again threats from 
France, to raise a howl from Prussia, and set Austria 
gnashing its teeth How a practical man could imagine 
that the journal would come into existence J do not 
know , anywav, he offered Struve the choice of giving 
tip the journal or of leaving Geneva To give it up 
when Struve was fanatically dreaming that by means of 
his journal he would finally vanquish the seven scourges 
of mankind ' was too much for the Baden revolutionary 
Then Fazy sent a policeman to him with the order to 
leave the canton at once Struve received the policeman 
frigidly, and announced that he was not jet ready for 
departure Fazy resented the treatment of the policeman, 
and ordered the police to turn Struve out To enter 
a hou»e without a legal warrant was impossible , the 
measures taken in Uerne had been by the police and not 
by a legal tribunal (what the hrcnch call msurei Je salut 
fuilijni) The policeman knew that, but, wishing to 
oblige Fazy, and probably to pay Stiuve back lor hts 
rude reception, got a carnage ready and sat down with a 
comrade under a lime tree not far from Struve’s house 

Struve, secrctlj delighted that the era of pcnccution 
and martyrdom was beginning again, and convinced 
beforehand that nothing of importance would be done 
to him, sent notes concerning the proceedings to all hij 
acquaintances While awaiting their fervent syropathj 
and ardent indignation he could not resist going out to 
Visit hts friend Ilesnzen, who lud recaved a similar 
pohtc danv from Fazy As Heinzcn lived close 
bj, ^truve, grfirs gc-efrl/iri#, went off to him wearing hi» 
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indoor clothes and slippers He had scarcely reachi 
the hme-tree behind wbch the crafty son of Calvin 
concealed, when the latter baned hit tvay and, shown 
the order of the Federal Council, asied Struve to folia 
him Two poheemen remibreed the urgency of 1 
invitation The astcumhed Struve, cuismg Fazy at 
putting him on the list of the ‘ seven scourges,’ got in 
the carnage and was dnven off with the policeman ' 
the canton of Vaud 

Since Fazy had been dictator, nothing of the sort hi 
happened in Geneva There was something coars 
unnecessary, and even clownish about it I was retumii 
home between eleven and twelve that evening, boihi 
with indignation at the Pont des Bergnes I met Fazj 
he was wallung along in excellent spirits, accompanic 
by a few Italian refugees 

‘ Ah, good evening, anv news 1 ’ he said, seeing me 

‘ A great deal,’ I answered with elaborate frigidity 

‘ Why, what * ’ 

‘ Why, here for imunce in Geneva, just as in Pan 
men are seized m the street, earned off by force , r/ h 
a flui Je Jam its ruts — 1 am afraid to \va' 

about 

' Oh, you are referring to Struve ’ answctc 
lazy, already so angry that his voice began to brea 
‘ WtuC IS one to do with these nonsensical people ? I ai 
tired of them I ’ll show these gentry what it means i 
treat the law with contempt, to be openlj disobediei 
to the orders of the Federal Council . . ' 

‘ ^ right,’ I nbwrved, smiling, * which yuti reserve fi 
yourself alone ' 

* \m 1 to expose the canton and myself to danger U 
the sake of every lanatic broken out of Bedlam, and i 
do It under present arcumstanees too? And, wlut 
more, one gets no thanks but only rudeness from then 
Onh fancy, gcnflcrncn 1 sent a <tmmiiiaire of the poIi< 
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to him, and he all but lucked him out — it ’s beyond 
anything ' They don’t undentand that an official 
{magistrat) coming in the name of the law must be 
treated with respect, mustn’t he ? ’ 

Fazy’s compamons nodded their heads affirmatively 

‘ I don’t agree,' I said, ‘ and see no reason at aU to 
respect a man for being a policeman and for coming to 
announce some nonsense written by Fourrire or Drouey * 
in Beme There is no need to be rude, but why should 
one lavish avilitiea ona man who comes to one as an enemy, 
and, what 's more, an enemy supported by force ? ’ 

' 1 never heard such things m my life,’ remarked 
Fazy, shrugging his shoulders and flashing a withering 
glance at me 

* It *a new to you because you have never thought 
about It To imagine that officials are sacred personages 
IS something thoroughly monarchical ’ 

* You refuse to see the difference between respect 
for the law and slavish servility, because with you the 
Tsar and the law are the same thing->r'^// parfaitemtnt 

' But how is one to see it when your respect for the 
law means respect for a constable or a poLce sergeant ? ’ 

‘ Are you aware, sir, that the commissaire of police 
whom I sent is not merely a very honest man, but one 
of the most devoted patriots i I have seen him in 
action ’ 

‘ And an exemplary father of a family,’ I went on , 
‘ only, that has nothing to do with either me or Struve , 
we are not acquainted with him, and he came to Struve 
not as a model citizen but as the instrument of an op 
pressjve power ’ 

*Whj, upon my soul,* observed Fazy, growing more 

* Draur^t (1799 1855) led the revohition m hs onton in 184;. 
In 1849 was elected vice preudent ef the S viii Federal Union, 
and iQ 185a prea dent -—{Tranttittri ^.tie) 
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and more irate, ‘ what do you care for that Struve ? Only 

yesterday you vrere laughing at him yourself ’ 

* I should not laugh to-day if you were to hang him ’ 

‘ Do you know what I think i * He paused ‘ It ’$ 

my opinion that he is simply a Russian spy ’ 

‘ Oh, Lord, what nonsense • ’ I said, bursting into 
laughter 

‘ Nonsense, indeed ' ’ shouted Fary still more loudly , 
‘ I tell you that in earnest • ’ 

Knowing the unbridled hastiness of my Geneva 
tyrant, and knowing that with all his irritability he was 
in reality a hundred times better than his words and not 
an ill natured man, I might perhaps have let his shouung 
pass, but there were other people listening Besides, 
he was president of the canton,aQd I was justsuch another 
vagrant without a passport as Struve himself, and there 
fore I responded in a stentorian voice 

‘ Do you imagine because you are president that, if 
you say a thing, that ’s enough for every one to believe 
It ? * 

My shouting produced its eifect Fazy lowered his 
voice, but, mercilessly beating his fist against the parapet 
of the bridge, he observed * Why, there was his uncle 
too, Gustav Struve, a Russian attorney in Hamburg ’ 

‘ Thai’s as good as * The Wolf and the Lamb ” Ihad 
better be going home Good bje ' * 

' Yes, indeed, tve had better go to bed instead of 
arguing or vre shall end by quarrelling,’ observed Fazy 
with a forced smile 

I went to the H6tel des Bergues, Fazy and the Italians 
crossed the bridge We had been shouting so exatedly 
that several of the wiodow-s of the hotel had been opened, 
and an audience consisting of avaiters and tourists had 
been hstening to our discussion 

Meanwhile the poheenun and very honest atizen 
who had earned Struve off returned, not alone but still 
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accompaniwl fa) Suuve A %ery amusing incident had 
occurred m the first little town in the canton of Vaud, 
near Coppet, where Madame de Sta?l and Madame 
Rtomier once lived The prefect of the police, an 
ardent republican, heanng how Struve had been seized, 
declared that tlie Geneva pohee had acted illegally, 
and not onh refused to send him on further, but tum^ 
him bade 

The fury of Tazy may be itnagined when, to put the 
finishing touch to our conversation, he heard of Struve’s 
safe return After exchanging abuse with the ‘ tyrant ’ 
by letter and by word of mouth, Struve departed to 
England wth Heinzen, there the latter formulated 
his demand for two miUion heads, and then pcacefull) 
sailed off with his Pylades to America, at first with the 
object of founding a stiee/ for young girls, afterwards 
to edit in St Louis The Pioneer, which is sometimes too 
strong for elderly men to stomach 

five days after our conversation on the bridge I met 
Fazy m the Cafi de la Posic 

‘ Why a It I have not seen you for so long ? * he asked , 
‘ surely you are not still angry f Well, I must own all 
this business with the refugees is enough to drive one out 
of one’s mind ' The Federal Counal keeps bombarding 
me with one note after another, and here the accursed 
sous pr(fet of Gex is simply staying here on purpose to 
see whether the French arc interned I try to satisfy 
every one, and for that roy own people are angiy with me 
Here ’s a new trouble now, and a very nasty one, I am 
sure they ’ll abuse me, and what am I to do ? ’ He sat 
down at my little table and, dropping his voice, went on 
‘ This 13 not a question of talk it ’s not soaalism, it ’5 
simply robbery ' ’ 

He handed me a letter Some German feudal prince 
complained that when his little town had been taken 
by the students various objects ol value had been seized 
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by them, and among other iHinp tome anaent vcttel 
of rare worlmanthip, that itwu m the ponession of the 
late commander of the legion. Blanker , * and at it had 
come to the knowledge of lui highnest that Blenkef 
w-as hung m Gcnevai he asked for the co-operation of 
Fazy m recovering the stolen articles 

hat do you say I ' asked Faty in a solemn voice 

Nothing Lots of things happen in war time * 

Uliat ought I to do, do }ou think I ’ 

‘ Take no nonce of the letter, or write to the fool that 
jou arc not his detective in Geneva What havL sou 
to do wih his crockery 1 He ought to be glad Blenkef 
did not hang him and here he is wony-ing about his 
goods * 

You are a very dangerous sophist,’ said hazy, ‘and 
you don i think what discredit such things cast on our 
party We can’t leave it like that ' 

‘ I don t know why you ttke it to heart so much 
Far worse things are done m the world As for the 
party and its honour, I dare say you will say again Uiat 
I am a sophist— but tliink for yourself will you do 
any good by giving publicity to the nutter? Don’t 
take any notice of the German prince’s accusation and 
It wiU be taken as a calumny but if people add to the 
rumour ^bout it that you sent to male a pohcc search — 
what IS more, If by iHluck anything is found — then it 

> Bltnker Lu«ln g (born iSix) served m 18} n Greece m ll e 
Bnsnsn leg an of K ng Otto and wst afterwaHt a wme merchant 
in Worms In 1 848 be became a prom oent figure of the moluc on 
ary party in Rbeiogesien and as a leader of the nsurgents took 
Worms and stormed Landau When the Baden ns ng was sup- 
pressed he escaped to SwatzerUnd vhence he was expelled and 
then went to Amenca where dur ng the Civ I W ar ni86thecol 
lected a troop of Gemian ^Sgrr and saved Wasbngton from the 
enemy became a general, bs t afterwarda for some negl gence n 
the con m sajt at waa fore Uy ret red wtth M Clellan, and spent the 
rest of h s days peacefully on has fann —(Tran hitor t Aorr ) 
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will be difficult to exoaerate BUnker and the whole 
party’ 

Fazy was genuinely amazed at the Russian irregularity 
of my views The Blenkcr aSair ended most fortunately 
He was not in Geneva on the arntal of the police and 
investigating magistrates, his wife calmly showed all 
their possessions and their money, described where they 
had got them from, and, hearing about the vessel, found 
It hcnclf — It was a very ordinary silver vessel It had 
been taken by some young men in the legion and brought 
to their colonel as a souvenir of the victory 

Later on, Fazy apologised to Blenkcr, admitting that 
he had been over has^ in the matter The immoderate 
passion for discovering the truth, for going into every 
detail m criminal cases, for pursuing the guilty witli 
fury and crushing them, is a purely French faffing The 
judiaal process is for them a bloodthirsty sport Lke 
bull baicing for the Spaniards, the prosecutor, like a 
skilful toreador, is humiliated and moruhed if the baited 
beast escapes unharmed In England there is nothing 
of the kind the judge looks with cool unconcern at 
the piisonei in the dock, shows no zeal, and is almost 
pleased when the jury acquit him 

The refugees, on their side, tormented Fazy and 
poisoned his existence That was all very natural, ind 
one roust not be too severe upon it The passions un 
loosed during revolutionary movements are not appeased 
by failure, and, having no other outlet, find a vent in 
peevish restlessness of spint These men had a mortal 
longing to speak just when they had to hold their tongues, 
to keep in the background, to efface and concentrate 
themselves, they, on the contrary, were trying not to 
disappear from the footlights, but to advertise their 
existence by every means in their power They wrote 
pamphlets, wrote to the newspapers, talked at meetings, 
talked m cafes, spread &]se news, and frightened tlie 
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foolnh governments by eipectalions of «n immcdute 
insurrection The majon^ of them belonged to the 
class of very harmless perscaii who make up the chorus 
of revolution, but the terrified governments with equal 
senselessness believed m their power, and, unaccustomed 
to free, bold speech, made an outcry about the inevitable 
danger, the menace to religion, the throne, and the 
family, and insisted that the Federal Council should 
expel these terrible advocates of disorder and deattuction 
One of the first measures ulen by the Swiss Govern* 
ment was the removal from the French frontier of those 
of the refugees who were specially disliked by Napoleon 
It w^s parucubriy disagreeable to Fazy to carry out 
this measure , he was personally acquainted with ^most 
all of them After informing them of the order to leave 
Geneva, he did his best not to know who had gone and 
who had not Those who remained had to keep away 
from the principal caffs, from the Pont dcs Pergues, 
and that was the verv concession they would not make 
This led to ludicrous scenes, suggestive of a boarding* 
school, scenes in which the performers on the one side 
were the rcpfesenuiives of the people, gre 7 *headed men, 
well known htcraiy men over forty, and on the other, 
the president of a free canton and the police agents of 
the servile neighbours of Switzcrbod 

Once, m my presence, the seui fr/fet of Gez asked 
Fazy in an ironi^ tone ‘Tell me, M le prfsident, is 
So*and so m Geneva f ’ * He has been gone a long 
time,’ Fazy answered abruptly * I am very gbd to 
hear it,’ said the pr/fet, and went on his way And 
Fazy, clutching my arm convulsively and pointing 
furiously at a man who was calmly smoking a agar 
‘ There he is * there he is • Let us move to the other 
side, so as not to meet the viUain This is hell — there 
13 no other word for it • ’ 

I could not help laughing Of course, it was a refugee 
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uho had been expelled, and he wa$ promenading up and 
down the Pont des Bergues, which is for Geneva what the 
Tversloy Boulevard is for Moscow 

I staj ed in Geneva till the middle of December The 
measures which the Russian Government was stealthily 
beginning to take a^mst me compelled me to go to 
Zurich to try to save my mother’s properly, upon which 
the Tsar ‘ of eternal memory ’ was beginning to lay his 
Imperial claws 

This svas a terrible period of my life A lull between 
two thunderclaps, an oppre<sive, painful, but not eventful 
calm there were mcnaang omens, but I soil, even 
then, turned away from them Life was troubled, 
inharmonious, but there were bright days m it, for 
those I was indebted to the grand natural scenery of 
Switzerland 

Remoteness from men, and beautiful natural surround 
mgs have a wonderfulh healing eHect From experience 
I svroM m A IFreck — 

‘When the soul bears within it a great gnef, 
when a man has not mastered himself sufficiently to 
grow reconciled with the past, to grow calm enough 
for understanding, he needs distance and mountains, 
the sea and «-arm mild air He needs them that sadness 
may not pass into bitterness and despair, that he may not 
grow hard ’ 

1 was longing for a rest from many things even then 
A ) ear and a half spent m the centre of pohtical upheavals 
and dissensions, in continual irritation, in the midst of 
bloody sights, terrible downftlls, and petty treacheries, 
had left much bitterness, misery, and weariness at the 
bottom of my soul Irony began to take a different 
character Granovsky wrote to me after reading^’jrw 
tif Otifr S/ore, which I wrote just at that time ‘ Your 
book has reached us I read it with joy and a feeling 
of pride but, for alt that, there is something of 
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Eihamted by tlie long, unbrolen climb itep by step 
up the mountain, companion and }, trarelling to 
Zermatt, stopped to give our horses a rest, and nent 
into a small inn a little above St Niklaus, if J remember 
right The hostess, a tall, thin, but muscular old woman, 
was all alone in the house Seeing guests, she bustled 
about, complaining of the scantiness of her stores, and, 
after rummaging here and these, brought out a bottle 
of hrseh, some bread hard ai a stone (bread is not a 
simple matter in the mountains , it is brought up from 
the villages on asses), some smoked mutton (also very 
dry) some cheese and goat's milk, and then proceeded 10 
make ua a sort of sweet omelette which I could not eat , 
but the mutton, the cheese, and the ktrsch ssere very 
good The woman regaled us as though vse were 
invited guests, put choice moraels before us sMth a 
good*natured air, and kept apologising Our guides, 
too, ate and drank kmth f\a i ivus going away I asked 
her what «e owed her The woman pondered for a 
long time, even went into the other room to collect her 
thoughts, and then, after some preliminary remarks 
about the dearness of provisions and the difficult of 
transport, ventured to say jSce franex ‘ What * ’ I 
commented, ‘ wth the horses’ food, too I * She did not 
understand what I meant, and made haste to add ‘ Well, 
four will be enough ’ 

When I was being taken from Perm to Vyatka, m a 
village where we changed hones 1 asked a woman who 
was sitting on a log beside her hut for some kvaxs ‘ It '% 
dreadfully sour,’ she answered, ' but here, 1 U bring you 
some home made beer . it *s left from the hohday, you 
see ’ A minute later she brought me an earthenware 
]ug wrapped in a rag, and a dipper The gendarme and 
I drank to our hearts’ content As I handed the dipper 
back to the old woman 1 gtve her ten or fifteen kopecks, 
but she would not take the coin, saying * God bless 
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Jou ' to think of taking from a travelling man, and you 
going as you are,’ glanang at the gendarme ‘ But why 
should we drink your good beer for nothing, auntie ? 
Take It for cakes for the children ' ‘ No, kind sir, don’t 
you think it , but if yon *vc money to spare, give it to the 
poor or put up a candle to God ’ 

Another 'imilir loadcnt happened to me on the Great 
River near Vyatka I had gone to look at the curious 
procession m which the lioit 0/ St Nicholas of Hlynov 
IS taken down the nver to pay a visit On the way 
back, I went With my driver into a hut where he got 
some oats The people of the house and three pilgrims 
were sitting down to dinner . there was a strong smell 
of cabbage soup, and 1 asked for some for myscU A 
young woman brought me a wooden bowl of soup, a 
hank of bread, and a huge salt cellar When I had 
eaten I gave the master of the house a quart*r rouble He 
looked at me and scratched the back of his head, saying 
‘That won’t do, you know here you Ve eaten two- 
ha’porih and given me a quarter rouble , it ’s not right 
for oiv to Cake it — it ’$ a sm before God and a shame 
before men ’ 

I remember I have somewhere mentioned the Perm 
peasant habit of putting a piece of bread with ivais 
or milk outside the window at night, m case an uft 
— that is, an enlc — should be making bis way 
back from Siberia and be afraid to knock, so that he might 
find nourishment vnthout making a noise I have found 
a like custom on the Swiss mountains , only, not being 
near Siberia, there it is done simply for the benefit of 
travellers On the rather high peaks, where life is 
scanty, where the rock stands out like the skull of a man 
beginning to grow bald, and an icy-ceJd wind blows on 
the vcgeuuon, as dried and wnthcred as the herbs in a 
chemm’s shop — there I came upon buu, empty, but 
with unlocked doors, that a traveller who had Icbt his 
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vtvf Qt had been overtaken by bid weather might find 
hospitality even without a host. All sorts of peasant 
wares were there, and, on the table, cheese, bread, and 
goat’s mill Some after eating leave a coin on the table, 
othen leave nothing, but evidently nobody steals Of 
course, very few strangers reach Uiem, but nevertheless 
these unlocled doon amaze a towmsman 

Since I am tailing of inountims and heights, I will 
describe my visit to Monte Rosa How can I better 
finish my chapter on Switzerland thin on a height of 
seven thousand feet ? 

From the hut of the old woman who was ashamed to 
take five francs for feeding four men and two horses, 
including a whole bottle of ktri(h, we were climbing 
till late evening up a narrow pass, in places hardly more 
than a yard wide, to Zermatt t on the rocky and uneven 
little path the accustomed hores moved carefully at a 
walking race, picking out the spot to put their hoof on 
The guides were continually reminding us not to touch 
the reins, but to let the horse go as it would On one 
side was a steep pteopice, some three thousand feet or 
more At the bottom below, the Visp roared and raced 
•dong with a sort of senseless haste, as though trying to 
find a more open channel to break away from ns narrow, 
stony bed Its foaming and whirling surface could be 
seen here and there , on its mountainous banks there 
were regular pinewoods which looked like moss from 
the height on which we were moving On our other 
side there was a bate, stoi^ height here and there hanging 
over our heads For whole hours one goes on and on 
the hoofs nng on the stone, the horse slips, the 
Visp roars, and still these arc the same locls cm one side, 
beyond which nothing can be seen, and on the other the 
abysj below alrcadj growing dim with the twilight — 
It pcoduces a feeling of dreaiuiess, of nervous &t!guc 
I should not care to repeat that journej often 
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Zerxoatt is the highest spot on which several /amilies 
are living . it stands as though in a cauldron , huge 
masses of mountains surround it One of the people 
there takes in the few travellers , we found in his house 
a Scotsman, a geologist It gat quite dark while they 
were setting our supper ; the nearness of the mountains 
made the evening twice as dark Between ten and 
eleven our hostess, hstemng at the window, said * Why, 
there 's the sound of hoofs, and 1 can hear the shout of 
the guides who would care to travel at night- 

time on such a path ? ’ The tramp of hoofs came slowly 
nearer , the hostess took a lantern and went out with it 
to the entrance I followed her , something began to 
stand out against the black darkness, figures appeared 
in the streak of light from the lantern, and at last two 
horses came up to the entrance On one horse sat a tall, 
middle-aged woman, on the other a boy of fourteen 
The lady alighted from the horse as calmly as though 
she had returned from a nde m Hyde Park, and went 
into the common room She had zaei the Scotsman 
before, and so began talking to him at once After asbng 
for something to eat, she sent her son to find out from 
the guides how long the horses must rest They said 
that two hours would be enough ‘ Surely you are not 
going on without wztong for daylight > ’ asked the 
Scotsman ‘ One can’t see an inch before one’s face, 
and you ’ll be going down by a new road ’ 

' This is the time I *ve allowed for it ’ 

Two hours later the Englishwoman and her son began 
the descent on the Italian side, and we went to bed for 
two or three hours At dawn vre took as a third guide 
a botanist who knew all the paths and whistled the Alpme 
aits in a wonderful svay, and began our ascent of one of 
the nearer peaks, cLmbmg towards a sea of icc and the 
Matterhorn 

At first a greyish mist hid everything and welted us 
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with 2 fine ram ; we went up and up and it sank lower ; 
soon it became glaringly bright and the air became extra* 
ordinarily pure and clear. 

Hugo describes somewhere * what can be heard on 
the mountains ’ ; his mountain could not have been a 
high one 1 was struck, on thecontrarj.by the complete 
absence of sound 5 there svas absolutely nothing to be 
heard except the light, mtermittent grinding from the 
slipping avalanches, and that only at rare intervals . . • 
as a matter of fact, the stillness is deathly, IraHSfarcnt^ 
1 use the word mtentioiully, — an extraordinary rar^ 
faction of the air seems to make nstble, audible, this 
absolute dumbness, this eternal, inanimate, elemental 
sleep ‘ of primeval ages 

Life 18 no«y— but everything living 1$ below and hid* 
den m the clouds Here arc no plants, only grey rough 
Lehen is found here and there upon the stones Higher 
still It IS even fresher, and the region of nevcr*melling 
frost begins, here there is the dividing line, here 1 * 
nothing , only the most inquisiuve of all animals crosses 
It to peep for a minute at tliat desett of emptiness, to 
look at the lughest outposts of the planet, and ha<tens 
to descend to his own domain, full of vanities, of trivial 
bostlc — where he is at home 

\Vc halted before that sea of snow and ice which lay 
stretched between us and the Matterhorn ; ringed round 
by mountains that were bathed in sunshine, dazihagly 
wlute, It looked bke the frozen arena of some titanic 
coliseum Hollowed oat in places by the wnnds into 
the form of waves, jt seems to have grown stiff at the 
very moment of movement ; the curves of the billows 
are frozen before they have had time to sink 

I got off my hotse and Uy down on a granite boulder 
moored to the shore by the snowy billows . mute, 

‘ Here 1 seem to have juBtifiel the fatneus ' 1 hear the ailence 1 ’ 
of the Moscow police master 
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motionless whiteness, boundless on all sides a 

light wind lifted a fine white powder, wafted it away, 
set It whirling it fdl, and all again passed into 

sullness , but twice the avalanches breaking away with 
a hollow reverberation roDed down in the distance, 
clinging to the rocks, clashing against them and leaving 
a cloud of snow behind them 

A man feels strange in this setting — a visitor, super 
fiuous, an outsider , and on the other hand he breathes 
more freely, and as though from the colour surrounding 
him grows whiter and purer within earnest 

and full of a sort of devout gravity * 

What melodramatic rhetonc I should be charged 
with if I concluded this picture of Monte Rosa by saying 
that in that world of whiteness, freshness, and silence, 
of the two travellers stranded on that height, reckoning 
each other dear friends, one vras plotting black treachery 
against the other ' 

Yes, life someumes plays us melodramatic tricks— it 
has Its reafif Je thMtre which are very artifinal 
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1l PtAKTO 

APIER the da)-s of June, I uw that the revolution 
XX "■** vanquuhed, but I itill believed in the v»n* 
quiihed, IQ the fallen, 1 believed in the Monder tvorking 
povicn ofthe reliu in their moral strength In Genc^ 
I began to understand more and more clearlf not onl/ 
that the revolution was vanquished, but that it 
bound to be vanquished 

My head was dizay with my discoveries, an abyss was 
opening before my eyes, and I felt that the ground 
giving way under my feet 

It was not the reaction that vanquished the revolution 
The reaction showed itself everywhere densely stupid, 
cowardly, in its dotage , everywhere it s^mefuUy 
retreated into safety before the onrush of the popular 
tide, furtively bidiog ib time in Pans, m Naples, ir 
Vienna, and m Berlin The revolution fell, like Agrip- 
pina, under the blows of her own children, and, what 
was worst of all, without thar being conscious of it, 
there was more heTDism, more youthful self sacrifice, 
than good judgment and the pure, noble victims fell 
not knowing why The fate of the survivors was almost 
more grievous While absorbed in dissensions among 
thcmselvM, in personal disputes, la melancholy self 
delusion, and consumed hy unbridled vanity, they kept 
dwelling on their nneipectcd days of triumph, and were 
‘unwilling to take off their faded laurels or wedding 
garments, though it was not die bnde who had deceived 
them 

Misfortunes, idleness, and poverty induced intolerance, 
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obstinacy, nervous imtabili^ TTie cnles brote 

np into little group', raByiag not round pnnaples but 
round names and hatreds The fact that ieii thoughts 
contznually turned to the past; and that they Lved in 
an exclusive, narrow arcle, began to find expression in 
speech and thought, in manners and m dress , a new 
dass — the class of refugees — ^was formed, and grew as 
stiff' and ngid as the rest And just as once Sn Basil 
the Great wrote to St Gregory Nazianzen that he 
‘ gloated over fasting and revelled m privations,* so now 
there were voluntary mar^is, victims by vocaQon, un 
happy as a profession, and among them nere very con 
saenQous people and indeed St Basil was quite sincere 
when he wrote to his (hend of bis orgies of mortifying 
the flesh and of the voluptuous ecstasy of persecution 
With all that, ideas did not move a step forward, thought 
slumbered If these people had been swalrened 

by the blast of a new tminpet and a new call to battle, 
they would, bke the nine sleepmg maidens, have been 
the same as on the day on which they fell asleep 

These bitter truths made my heart sink with de- 
spondency , I had to live through a hard stage of my 
^ucaQon 

I was sitnng mournfully one day in my mother’s 
dining-room in gloomy, disagreeable Zunch, it was at 
the end of December 1849 I was going next day to 
Pans It was a cold, snowy day, two or three logs smofang 
and crackling burned reluctantly on the hearth All were 
busy with packing Isatoitcrlyalone My life in Geneva 
floated before my mind, the whole future looked dark, 
I felt afraid of something, and I was so insufferably 
miserable that if I could I would hare &IIen on my 
knees and wept and prayed , but I could not, and instead 
of prayer I wrote my ntrie — my Eptlcgue to 1849 

‘ DisHlasionment, fittigoe, Bhnerthnt • ’ The demo- 
cratic cnucs said of th«e lines, wrong out of me by 
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pain Ves, disiUusioomcot I Yes, fatigue I . . Cis 
lUusionment 13 a vulgar, hat4iicyed word, the veil under 
which the sloth of the heat^ egoism po'ing as love, the 
noi^ emptiness of vanity with pretensions to everything 
and strength for nothing, he hidden All these exalted 
misunderstood characters, thin with envy and miserable 
with supctciUousncss, have weaned us for years past, both 
in life and in novels All that is perfectly true , but is 
there not something real, charactensDc of our times, at 
the bottom of these spiritual sofFenngs which degenerate 
into absurd parody and vul^r masquerade 1 

The poet who found words and voice for this malady 
was too proud to pose and tosufier for the sale of applause, 
on the contrary, he often uttered his bitter thought 
with so much humour that simple-hcaned readers were 
convulsed with merriment Byron's disiOosionment 
was more than capnee, more than a personal mood , 
Byron was shattered because hie deceived him And 
Lfe deceived him not because his demands were unreal, 
but because England and Byron were of different ages, 
were of different educabons, and met just at the epoch 
when the mist was being dissipated 

This divergence has exist^ in the past, but m our 
age It has come to consaousness , 10 our age the impossi 
bility of any conviction bridging the gulf has become 
more and more evidoit After the Roman break up 
came Christianity , after Chnsnanity — the belief m 
anlisation, in humanity Liberalism is the latest 
religion, though its church is not of the other world but 
of this Its theology is political theory , it stands upon 
the earth and has no myabcal conciliations, it aims at 
concihabon in real life Triumphant and then defeated 
liberalism has revealed the nft in all its nakedness , the 
painful consaousness of this n expressed m the irony 
of the modern man, the scepucism with which he sweeps 
away the fragments of his shattered idols 
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Ifonv gives expression to die vexation aroused 67 the 
fact that logical truth is not the same as the truth of 
history, that apart irom dialectical development it has its 
own development through chance and passion, that apart 
from reason it has its romance 
Disillusionment' in our sense of the word was not 
known before the Revolution , the eighteenth centut7 
was one of the most religious periods of history I am 
not speaking now of the great martvr Samt Just or of the 
apostle Jean*Jacques , but was not the pope Voltaire, 
blessing Franklin’s grandson in the name of God and 
Freedom, a fanatic of his religion of humanity^ ^ 

ScepUcism was proclaimed together with the republic 
of the 22nd of September 1792 
The Jacobins and revolutionaries in general belonged 
to a nuoonty, separated from the bfe of the people by 
their culture they formed something hie a secular 
clergy ready to shepherd their human flocks They 
represented the iigieit thought of their ume, its Iiglfst 
hut not Its eommon consciousness, not the /houghs e/a// 

This new clergy had no means of coercion, neitlier 
physical nor supernatural from the moment that the 
govermng power dropped out of their hands, they had 
only one weapon— conviction But for conviction to be 

ri^it is not enough ; their whole mistake lay m supposing 
so, something more was necessary — mente/ equality 
So long as the desperate conflict lasted to the strains 
of the hymn of the Huguenots and the hymn of the 
Marseillaise, so long as men were burnt at the stake and 
blood was flowing, this inequality passed unobserved 
But at last the oppressive edifice of feudal monarchy fell, 
and slowlv the walls were shattered the locks torn off 

* As a milter of fact oar scept ci m wis not known m the li t 
ceiuur]r( Enrtind ind 6 derot alone are the exceptions In England 
teepUcuoihas beeaat borne for Ivigaxes, and B/ron follows tiaturallj' 
oi Vlsko-pcare HoHca and llaine»— {yf»rA»r x ) 
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the gates one more blow struck, and the 

brate tnen advance, the gates are flung open and the 
crowd rushes in But it was not the crow^ they expected 
Who arc these roro , to what age do they belong ? 
These are not Spartans, not the great fofului Ramanut , 
Dtr-ks turn, ron (EJtpusl An overwhelroing tvave of 
fifth flooded everything The inner honor of the 
Jacobins was expressed m the Tenor of 1793 and 1/94 
they saw their fearful mistake, tried to conect it with 
the guillotine, but, however many heads they cut off, 
they still had to bow their own before the might of the 
class of soaety that was rising to the top Everything 
gave way before it le overpowered the Revolubon and 
the Reaction, it filled up the old forms and submerged, 
them because it made up the one efiecuve majority of 
its day Sieyis was more right than he thought when 
he said that ^e petty bourgeoisie tga$ everytiing 

The petty bourgeois were oot produced by the Revolu 
tion , they were ready with their codes and their tradi 
Uons^m a differeat wa^ ditcordautwith the revolutionary 
idea The anscoctacy had held them down and kept 
them in the background set free, they passed over the 
dead bodies of those who had freed them and established 
their own regime The minority were either crushed of 
swallowed up among the bourgeois 

A few men of each generation were, m spite of events, 
left the obstinate guardians of the idea , these Levites 
or perhaps Aztecs, are unjustly punished for theif 
monopoly of exclusive culture, for the mental superiority 
of the well fed caste the leisured caste that had bme to 
work not only with muscles 

We are angered, moved to fury, by the absurdity, by 
the injustice of this fact As t^ugh some one (apart 
from ourselves) had promised us that everything m the 
world should be just and beautiful and go easily We 
have marvelled enough at the abstract wisdom of nature 
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and of fustoncal development » it 1$ time to perceive that 
in nature as rn history there is a great deal that is fortui 
tous, stupid, unsuccessful, Ind confused Reason, full/ 
developed thought, comes last Everything begins with 
the foolishness of the newborn child , possibility and 
stnving are innate in him, but before he reaches develop 
meat and conscioasness he is exposed Co a senes of 
external and internal influences, checl:s and obstacles 
One has water on the brain, another falls and flattens 
his skull — both remain idiots , the third does not fall nor 
die of scarlet fever — and becomes a poet, a miLtary 
leader, a bandit, or a judge We Lnow as a rule far 
more of the successes m nature, m history, and in life 
we are only now beginmng to feel that aU the cards are 
not so well shuflled as we thought, because we are our 
selves a losing card, a failure 

2 c mortiiies us to And that the idea is impotent that 
truth has no compelLog force over the world of actuah^ 
A new sort of Mani^xism ukes possession of os, we 
ate led, par dlpu, to believe in ratiorul (that 1$, purposive) 
evil, as we did believe m rational good-~<hat is the last 
tribute we pay to idealism 

The anguish will pass with bmc , its tragic and 
passioiute character will be softened it scarcely exists 
in the new world of the United States That young 
people, enterprising and more pracocal than intelhgeat, 
» so occupied in the organisabon of its own life that it 
knows nothing at all of our agonies Moreover, there 
are not two cultures there The persons who make 
up the classes in that soac^ are incessantly changing, 
they rise and fall with the b^k account of each The 
sturdy race of English colomsts is multiplying terribly , 
if It gets the ascendent, people will not be the happier 
for It, but they will be more comfortable That comfort 
will be duller, poorer, more and than that which floated 
in the ideaL of romantic Europe but with it there wuU 
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be neither Tsar nor centnlisason, and perhaps there 
will be no hunger either Any one, who can put off 
the old Adam of Europe from himself and be bom again a 
new Jonathan, had better take the first steamer to some 
place m Wisconsin or Kansas , there he will certainly be 
better off than m decaying Europe 

Those who cannot, remain to live out their lives 
representatives of tlie 6ir dream with which men lolled 
themselves to sleep They have lived too much in 
fantasies and ideals to fit into the age of American 
good tense 

There is DO great loss m that, vire are not man}, and ne 
shall soon be extinct 

But how IS It men grow up so out of harmony with 
their environment ? 

Imagine a hot 3 iouse>tcarcd youth— the one, for instance, 
who has desenbed tumself in TAe Dream , imagine him 
face to face with the most bonog with the most tedious 
society, face to face with the monstrous Minotaur of 
Enghsh life, uncouthly welded together of two beasts — 
the one sinking into decrepitude, the other knee deep 
in filthy mttc, weighed down hie the Caryatides wrhose 
everlasungly strained muscles leave not a drop of blood 
to spare for the brain If he could have adapted himself 
lo tlus life, he would, instead of dying at tlurt} in Greece, 
by now have been Lord Palmerston or Lord John 
Russell But since he couM not, there is nothing sur- 
pn mg in his saying like Jus Harold to his ship 

* Nor rare wliat lap 1 11 ou bearesi me lo 
B t not again to mine 

But what awaited him in the distance! Spam de* 
wstated by Napoleon, Greece sunt back into barturum, 
the general rc«urrccuon after 1S14 of aU the stinking 
Lazaiuses , there was no getting atvay from them in 
Rjvcnni or m DioJau Byron could not be utisfi^ 
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like 3. German with thcones tui tfeae teiernuatu, nor 
like a Frenchman with political chatter , he was crushed, 
but crushed Lie a iceoacmg Titan, fiinging his scorn in 
men’s faces and not troubling to soften the blow 

This discordance and dnharmony, of svhich Byron as 
a poet and a genius was conscious for^ years ago, has, 
after a succession of painful ciperieDces, after the filthy 
transition from 1830 to 1848, and the infamous one from 
1848 to the present, overwhelmed manv of us to-daj 
And we, like Byron, do not know what to do with our* 
selves, where to lay our heads 

The reahst Goethe, like the romantic Schiller, knew 
nothing of this rending of the spirit The one was 
too rebgious, the other too philosophical Both could 
find peace m abstract spheres when the ‘ spmt of 
negatioQ ' appears as suA a jester as Mephistopheles, 
then the disharmony is not yet tragic , his mocking and 
for ever contradictory nature is sail blended m the 
higher harmony, and in its own due ome will chime in 
with everything— xri' tit gtreiiet Lucifer m Cats is 
very different , he is the gloomy angel of darkness, on 
whose brow shines with ^za lustre the star of bitter 
thought, full of inner discords which can never be 
harmonised 

He does not jest with negation, he does not amuse 
with the impudence of ius infidelity, he does not allure 
by sensually, he does not procure simple maidens, wine, 
and diamonds, but calmly impels to murder, by some 
inexplicable force, like the Jure of stiU moonlit water, 
that promises nothing but death in its comfortless, cold, 
glimmering embraces 

Neither Cam nor Manfred, neither Don Juan nor 
Byron, has any deduction, any solution, any ‘moral ’ 
Perhaps from the point of view of dramatic art this is 
a defect, but it gives a stamp of amcerity and shows the 
depths of llie gulf Byron’s epilogue, his last word, 
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if 70U Lice, IS Tie Ddrkness , that is tLe logical conclusion 
of a life that begins with Tie Dream Complete the 
picture for yourselves 

Two enemies, hideously disfigured by hunger, are 
dead, they arc devoured some crab like monsters 
a ship IS rotting — ^ibe tarred rope sways in the 
muddy waters in the darkness, there is fearful cold, the 
aniosals ate dying out, history has already perished and 
the place is dcared for new Lfc our period will be 
reckoned as the fourth formation — that is, if the new 
world arrives at being able to count up to four 

Our histoncal vocation, out work, Les m the fact that 
by our disillusionment, by our sufferings, we reach 
resignauon and humihty m face of the truth, and spare 
following generations from these troubles With «> 
humanity is regaining tobne^, with us recovering from 
Its drunken orgy , we are its forth pangs If the birth* 
agony ends w^, all is for the best, but we must not 
forget that the child or mother, or maybe both, may 
die by the way, and then— well, then history, like the 
Mormon it is, will begin the process over again 
E itmpre bene, friends • 

We know how Isature disposes of the individual 
whether sooner or later, whether without sacrifice or 
over the bodies of the dead, she cares not , she goes her 
^y> *oy *hat chances Ten thousands of 

} ears she builds up a coral reef, every spring abandoning 
to death the foremost ranks The polypi die without 
suspecting that they lave served the prep^tt of the reef 

We, too, shall sene something Lntertng into the 
future as an element m it does not mean that the future 
Will fulfil our ideals Rome did noi carr; out Plato’s 
idea of a republic nor the Greek idea m general The 
Middle Ages were not the development of Rome 
Modem Western thought vnll pass into history and be 
incorporated in it, will have its inQucncc in its place, 
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jujt u our bod/ into the cproposition of grass, of 
sheep, of cutlets, and of aca. We do not like that tind 
of iaunoftali^, but what is there to be done about it ? 

Now I am accustomed to these thoughts, they no 
longer terrify me. Bat at the end of 1849 I \>-as over- 
whelmed by them ; and in spite of the 6ct that every 
event, every meering, every contact, every person seemed 
bentoa teariagastay the but green leaves, I soil franticaUy 
and obstinately sought a srjy of tsea{^ 

That is vihy I prue now so highly the courageous 
thought of Byron He saw that there is no ticafe, and 
proudly said so. 

t was unhappy and perplexed when these thoughts 
began to haunt me , I tried by every means to run away 
from them . . like a lost traveller, like a beggar, 
I htocked at every door, stopped every one J met and 
aiked my nay, bat every meeoog and every event led 
to the same result— to m the face of the truth, 

to meek acceptance of tt. 

Three years ago 1 sat by Natalie's sick-bed and saw 
death drawing her cicralessly, step b> step, to the grave i 
that Ufe was all that was prcaous to me. About me all 
svas darkness , I sat alone in dull despair, but did not 
comfort myself with hopes, did rot betray my gnef for 
one moment fcy the narcotic thought of meeting beyond 
the grave. 

So It 15 hardly hkely that I should be false to myself 
over the impersonal problems of life 

n 

Post Scriftost 

I know that my outlook on Europe wiD meet with 
a bad recepdoa at home We for our own comfort 
srevr a diScrent Europe and believe m it aa Christians 
believe in Paradise. Disipating dreams ts altsup a 
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disagreeable dung to bat some inner force which 
I cannot overcome makes me uU the truth even when 
U does me harm 

As a rule we know Europe from school, from li teratu re — 
lliat IS, we do not know it, but judge it d here furert, 
from books and pictuta, just as children judge the real 
world from their Orln ptetut, imagtmng that all the 
women m the Sandwidi islands hold their hands above 
their heads with a sort of tambounne, and, wherever 
there is a naked negro, there is sure to be standing five 
paces from him a hoc with a dishevelled mane ot a tiger 
with fierce eyes 

Our e/esstc ignorance of the Western European will 
be productive of a good deal of harm race hatreds and 
blo^y collisions wiU develop from it later on 

In the first place, we know nothing but the top, 
cultured layer of Europe, which conceals the heavy 
substratum of popular life formed by the ages, and 
evolved by tiwuncu aad by laws that are little under- 
stood 10 Europe itself European culture docs not 
penetrate into those foundations in which, as m the 
works of the Cyclops, the hand of man is mdistinguisluble 
from that of nature and history passes into geology 
Tlie European states arc welded together of two difiercni 
peoples whose speaal chaiacteruucs arc maintained by 
utterly diifereni educations There is here none of 
the Oriental unity which makes the T^irk who is a Grand 
Vizier and the Turk who hands him his pipe just like 
each other Miuei of the country population lave, 
since the religious war* and the peasant risingr taken 
no activ c part in events ; they have been swaj ed by iliem 
to right and left like growing com, never lor a minute 
leaving the ground in which they are rooted 

Secondly, that stratum with which we do become 
actjuainted, with which wc do cater into contact, we 
only know hwtosicallv.noiuitssto-da) After spending 
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a jear or two m Europe vre »ee wjth surprise that the 
men of the West do not correspond as a rule wjth our 
conception of them» that they ate greatlj inferter to it 
Elements of truth enter into the ideal we hate formed, 
but either these no jonper e«st or they haic completely 
changed their character The valour of chivalry, the 
elegance of anstocratic mannen, the stern decorum of 
the Protestants, the proud independence of the English, 
the lurunous life of Italian artists, the sparkling tvit of 
the Encyclopedists and the gloomy energy of the 
Terrorists — all that has been melted down and trant- 
tauled into one dead level of universally predominant 
i'urgefis naftnen They make up a complete whole — 
that IS, a finished, sclf'conumed outlook upon life with 
Its tradiQons and rules, with 10 own good and enl, with 
Its own maoners and icsomi morahty of a lower order 
As the kffight was the leading type of the fendal n orld, 
10 the merchapt has become the leading type of the new 
world , feudal lords are replaced by employers The 
merch^t in himself is a colourless mtermedute figure, 
he IS the middle-man between the producer and the 
consumer , he is something of the nature of a means 
of commuoiotion, of aansport TTie knight was more 
in himself, more of a person, and kept up his digui^ as 
he understood it, which made him us reality not dependent 
either on wealth or on position , his personality was what 
mattered In the petty bourgeois the personality is 
concealed or does not stand out, because it is not what 
matters, what matters is the war^ the produce, the 
thing, what matters nfroperty 
The knight was a tcmble igrioramus, a bully, a duellist, 
a bandit and a monk, a drunkard and a pietist, but he 
was open and genuine in cyciTthing mtweoier, he 
was always ready to lay down his life for what he thought 
nght , he had his moral tradition, his code of honour — 
very arbitrary, but one from which he did not depart 
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without loss of his own respect or the respect of h'* 

peers 

The merchant is a man of peace and not of wa^j 
stubbornly and persistently sticking to his rights, 
weak in attack , calculating, parsimonious, he sees trad* 
in everything, and, like the knight, enters into sing'* 
combat vnth every one he meets, but measures himse*^ 
with him in cunning His ancestors- — medixval town*” 
men — were forced to be sly to save themselves froP 
violence and robbery , they purchased peace and vrcalt” 
by evasiveness, by sccretiveness and pretence, keepiri? 
themselves dose and holding themselves m checF 
His ancestors, cap in hand and bowing low, cheated th* 
knight shalung their heads or sighing, they talked 
their neighbours of their poverty, whilst they lecreW 
buried their hoards in the earth All this has natnrallf 
passed into the blood and brains of their descendant^* 
and has become the physical charaetenstic of a spea.** 
human speoes known as the 
While It M'ss m a difficult posibon and joined wii“ 
(he eiCb^teneh aristocracy in belenhing its hifh, 
fighting for its rights, it was full of greatness and poetrf 
But this SI’S! not for long, and Sancho Panza, havinS 
gamed his place and lolbng simply at his ease, let lumsel^ 
go and lost his peasant Kmour, his commonsense { th^ 
vulgar side of tus nature got the upper hand 

Under the influence of petty bourgeoisie everythinS 
IS changed in Europe Cluvilrous honour is replace*^ 
by the honescy of the bool keeper, elegant manners Vf 
propriety, courtesy by stiff’ deconim, pnde by a readme^ 
to take ofi’ence, parks by kitdien gardens, palaces by hotels 
open to tf//(that is, all who have money) 

The old, out-oWatc, but consistent conceptions 
rclauons betvieen men have been shaken, while no ne** 
recognition of the mir relations between men hasapparetl 
Thii chaotic void hat greatly COntnbuted lo the develoj*' 
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meat of al] the bad and prt^ »dej of bourgeojsjo under 
the all-powerful jnfiuencc of unbridled acquisitiveness. 

Analyse the moral principles current for the last half. 
century, and what a medley you svill find ! The Roman 
conception of the sate together with the Gothic division 
of potvers, Protesandsm and political economy, talat 
ftfaU and thacan pear set, Brutus and Thomas & Kcnjpis, 
the Gospel and Bentham, the balancing of income and 
eipenditure and Jcan-Jacques Rousseau With such 
a hotch-potch m the head and with a magnet in the 
breast, for ever attracted Iqr gold, it was not hard to 
arrive at the alaordiSes reached by the foremost countries 
of Europe. 

The whole of morality has been reduced to the duty 
of him who has not by every possible means to acquire, 
and of him who has to preserve and to increase his 
property . the 2ag which they run up in the marhet* 
place when tnding begins has become the banner of 
a new sooety The man has dir /aeie become the 
appurtenance of property } life has been reduced to a 
perpetual itruggle for money 

'Ibe pohQc^ qoesQca since 1850 is becoming exclu- 
sivdy the petty-bourgeois question, and the age-long 
strug^e u expressed m the passions and tendenaes of 
the rulmg clw Life is reduced to a gamble on the 
Stoch Exchange; everything — the publication of news- 
papers, the elecaoos, the Jegtsbove chambers— hare 
bewme money-changers’ shops and markets. The 
English are so used to putting everything into shop 
language that they call their old Enghsh Church the 
O/JSiep. 

All pames and shades of cqjimon in the petiy-boorgeois 
world have gradually divided into two camps : on one 
hand the bourgeois property-owners, obstmalely refusmg 
to abandon their monopohes; on the other the petty- 
bou^eoij who have noduog, who want to tear tie 
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wealth out of the othen’ hands but have not the power-— 
that 13, on the one hand aoenee, on the other hand tifij 
Since there la no real moral pnoaple in all that, the p^^t 
taken by any individual on one or the other side » 
determined by external conditions of fortune and sod^l 
position One wave of the opposition after the other 
tnumphs — that u, attains to property or position— ^i'® 
passes naturally from the side of envy to the side of 
avarice Nothing can be more favourable for tl*j* 
transition than the fruitless swing backwards and fortvardi 
of parhamentary parties— ^t gives movement and stfts 
limits to It, provides an appearance of doing sovtethtiiS^ 
and an external show of public interest in order 
attain their private ends 

Parliamentary government, not as u follows from th* 
popular foundations of the Anglo-Saxon Comtnen 
but as It has taken shape in the uw of the sute, ii simp? 
the wheel in a squirrd s cage, and the most eoleasal 
in the woiUL Could a show of a uiuisphant mat^” 
forward whibt remainiog najestiealJy m the tame ip^^ 
he potahly adlueved mote petlecOy than it is by the 
two English Houses ofParliainent i 

But jost that otaintenance of the show is the grr^* 
point Upon everything belonging to contemporary 
Europe, two charieterutica obviously denved from tl'C 
shop are deeply imprinted on one hand, hypocnrir 
and secretiveness { on the other, ostentation and italag* 
It IS all window-dressing, buying at half price, pasijisg 
od* rubbish for the real thing, show for reahty, concahi^E 
some condition, taking advantage of a literal mexningi 
seeming instead of bmg, behaving properly instead of 
behaving well, keeping up exttml 
instead of inner dignity 

In this world everything n so much a sage sham that 
even the coarsest ignorance assumes an air of cducatioo 
^VhIch of ns has not blushed for the ignorance of Weste^rt 
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European soejety ? lam not here speaking of men of 
learning, but of the people who make up what is called 
society There can be nosenous theoretical education , 
u takes too much time and » loo distracting from iusinas 
Since nothing that lies outside trading o^raiions and 
the ‘ exploitation ’ of their social position is cssentul m 
the pctty-bourgeois world, that ^ucabon is bound to 
be limited Hut is what accounts for the absurdity 
and slow-ncss of mind which we see m the bourgeois, 
whenever he has to step off the common beaten track 
Cunning and hypocrisy are 1^ no means so clever and 
so far-sighted as is supposed , their range is poor, and they 
are soon out of their depth 

The English are aivate of this, and so do not leave 
the beaten track, and put up with the not merely burden- 
some but, what IS worse, absurd inconveniences of tKeir 
medievalism through fear of any change 

The French petty bourgeois hav# doi been so pnidenr, 
and for all their slyness and dupbci^ have fallen headlong 
into an empire 

Full of confidence in iheir victory, they proclaimed 
universal suffrage as the basis of their new regime This 
arithmetical standard suited ihar taste, the truth is 
determined by addition and subtraction, it could be 
reckoned up and put down m figures 

And what did they pul to the decision of the votes 
of all m the present state of soacty i The question of 
the existence of the republic They wanted to crush it 
by means of the people, to make of it an empty word, 
because they did not like it Is any one who respects 
the Uuth going to ask ihe opinion of the first sttay 
man he meets * What if Columbus or Copernicus put 
America or the movement of the earth to the vote > 

It was shrewdly conceived, but in the end the good 
souls overshot their mark 

The gap between the parterre and the actors, covered 

VOt III K 
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at first by the faded carpet of Lamartine’s eloqueacr' 
has grown wider and wider j the blood of June h^* 
sv-ashed the channel deeper , and then the question of th® 
president ms put to the imtated people As ansver t® 
the question, Louis-Napdeon, rubbing his sleepy eye^’ 
stepped out and tool everything into his hands— Ahat i^- 
even the pctty-bourgeois, who fancied, from memory d' 
old days, that he would ragnand they ssould got cm 
What you see on the great stage of pobtical cven^ 
1$ repeated in rmcroscopic form on every hearth Tb^ 
corruption of petty bourgeoisie has crept into all th® 
secret places of the family and private life Never hi* 
Catholicism, never have the ideas of chivalry, bet** 
impressed on men so deeply, to many sidedly, as th® 
bourgeois ideas 

Noble rank had lU obhgauons Of course, since if* 
rights were partly fanustic, its obhgauons were fastasQ^ 
too, but thev Old provide a certain mutual securitf 
between equals Catholiasm laid suU more obhgauon.* 
Feudal knights and believing Cathohes often failed 
taviy out ’hnm dthigsontis, 'wsv ins ttmscicmsntss 
by so doing, they wttt goilty of a breach of the aoQ** 
bonds recognised by themselves prevented them fro^ 
being free in their lapses and from justifying their 
liaviour They had their holiday aturc, their officii^ 
setting which was not false but rather their ideal 

Wc are not now concerned ssith the nature of thc^ 
ideals They were tried and their cause was lost lojtP 
ago W e only want to point cut that petty bourgeois*' 
on the contrary involves no obhgauons, not even th' 
obligaUon to serve in (he army, so long as ihere af' 
s olunt»en , or rather, its wilj oblif auon is ftrfai tt afp‘ 
tn lave property Its gospel as brief ' Mean up wealtl’’ 
muluply ih) ri^cs till they are like tJie sands of the se^* 
u«e and misuse thj financial ard moral capial, wnhoi** 
tuiBiftg thyself, and m contfon and honour thou wi'* 
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jttajn Jength of vcars, toiny ibychjJJrcn »kcl/, and leave 
an honoured memory behind thee * 

The destruction of the feudal and Catholic world 
ms essential, and ss'as the %vork not of the pctty.bourgeois 
but simply of free men— that », of men who had set 
themselves free from all wholesale classification Among 
them were knights lilie UInch von Hutten, gentlemen 
like Voltaire, watchmakers* apprentices like Rousseau, 
army doctors like Schiller, and merchants* sons like 
Goethe The petty bourgeois took advantage of th«r 
ivork and showed themselves emancipated, not only 
from monarchs and slavery but from all soaal obligations, 
except that of contributing to the hire of the government 
who guarded their security 

Of Protestanusm they nude ikir van religion, a 
religion Out reconciles the conscience of the Christian 
svith the practice of the usurer, a religion so bourgeois 
that the common people, who shed their blood for it, 
have abandoned it In England the worbng class goes 
to church less than any 

Of the RevoluOon they tried to make their own 
republic, but it slipped between their fingers, just as 
the avibsation of antiquity sbppcd away iiom the 
barbarians — that is, with no place in real Lfe, but with 
hope for tnilauraisenem magnant 

The Reformation and the Revolution were both so 
terrified by the emptiness of the world which they had 
come into that they sought salvation in two forms of 
monasticism — the cold, dreary bigotry of Puritanism and 
the fngid, artifiaal avic moiably of republican formalism 
Both die Quaker » and the Jacobin forms of intoler 
ance were based on the fear that the ground was not 

* Here irersen ^oractly turs tie word guafeer as e<}ti \aIenC 
to Nonconform St or perhaps Put (an It s needless to po nt i.; 
out that tolerance a one of the most prom nent pn ic p)cs of the 
Soc ety of Fr ends —(Tranihtari 
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firm under their feet ; they saw that they needed lo take 
strong measures, to persuade men in the one case that this 
was the church, in the other that it was freedom. 

Such IS the general atmosphere of European life. It 
IS most oppressive and insufferable where the modem 
Western sj-stem is most developed, where it is most true 
to its principles, where it is most wealthy and most 
cultured — that is, most industtial And that is why it 
» not so unendurably oppressive to live in Italy or Spam 
as It IS in England or France . . And that is why 

poor, mountainous, rustic Switzerland is the only comer 
of Europe into which one can retreat in peace.* 


* Th«efr»|7neBls,fnnleduj»ot ir etTkiTvUrSUr^cziiei'Ki^ 
tli« feltovting dotiudon. wnitot before the trnrij ef OgirjroT to 
London *bcI before the ^eith of Cranorikr 

* Aeee^t Out ikuU— <c belong* to j'eu by nght ' (/'uiAij*) 
lirre for the time ve wiQ tCop. $ome diy I ihtll pibtiili (he 

chiglen t have emiited tnd thtll wore ether*, without which eiy 
nimtivc reniin* uninteltigible, ineomplcce, gerhat* ciirltx, tad In 
iny esie wiU not be whit I meint. Cut *11 thit mutt be Uler, 
much liter 


Now let m part | and one word «l leiet taking, to )rou fnrndi 
of my yeutK 

When ereiythiog lud bem boned, when r*en the clamour partly 
prsToked by me, partly ipontaneoua. bad lubaiJcd about me, and 
people bad dirpenrd 10 thnr boom, t bleed vp my bead and 
looked around mci 1 had notbing bemg. nolhang *kin lo me but 
my children. >Va''drnRg among alrwtgrn, watching them more 
ctooely, \ giTe vp aecking Jn£*Jt and btW *1001.^01 Irons mm 
but from iniiimcy with Itxm 

tl !, trw. at lime* it fcrma that I bare lliU feeling* in my 
heart, word* «b«b iMi • p«ty not to Utter, wh«b might do goo,l 
or at leart bring comfort to the Galcner, end one ii tarry that It 
muit all be tmotberoJ and loti In ibe aoul, at the eye lotrt ilirlf 
>n the empty dittancc but that w the (ip<dU ftd>ng glow of 

•uniri, the rr^retwn of the rcirmtng past 

tl II to that that I bare (omed bark. I I «rr left the wotLI 
aliea to me and bare come back to y«w j and agiiA ocr hire been 
I «ing Cogeiher 1* in oU limn, are mretuig every i.j, tnd noUung 
» ebangei, cm on* bat grown c4drr, no one la dead— and I am at 
at iMme w th jou. and It w ai <Uir that I bare i» oilier 
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lUnJpomC than our*, no vocation but that to vrUieh 1 <}r*l catnJ 
jn7»flf from chiUhooJ 

Mjr ftory of the past ii. majrbe, JuU and fcehle, hut 70U, fnendt, 
give It « warm rmptiOnf that vavik bit be!fcd me to 
through a ternhle period, it haa lifted me out of the idle despair in 
Vihich I vr»] perishing, it haa hnnight me hack to you \Vtth it 
I enter upon my winter, not hut edfmlf (in the words of the 
poet whom I ioie beyond measure) 

' Lttta *« . MJ tmf*)' Mid Leopardi of death in hn 
Rujich * U $ut miicMie 

So «I] unwittm^y you hare aaresf me accept this ilcolj — it 
belongs to you by right 

lite or Wight, Viuruoa, 

Ot/'ifT I, jSjp 



Chapter 39 

Movev and PoiicE — The Emperor James Rothschild 
A'JD THE BaVKER NICHOLAS RoMAkOV — PoLICE 
AMI Mo\EV 

I N the December of 1849 I learnt that the authoriu 
tion for the mortgage of my estate sent from Pans 
and witnessed at the Embassy had been destroyed, and 
that after that an injunction had been Lud on my mother’s 
fortune There was no time to be lost, and, as I have 
mentioned in a previous dupter, I at once left Geneva 
and went to my mother’s 

It would be hypocritical to affect to despise property 
in our time of financial disorgamsation Money is m 
dependence, power, a weapon 
And no one fiings away a weapon la time of u'ar, 
though it may have come from the enemy or be ever so 
rusty The slavety of poverty » awful , 1 have studied 
It m all Its aspects, bvmg for years with men who have 
esaped from poliaeaJ shipwrecks in the clothes they 
stood up m And so I thought it right and necessary 
to take every measure to snatch what I could from the 
bear’s clauu of the Russian Govemmeoi. 

Even SO, I svas not &r from losing everything When 
I left Russia I had no dcfimte plan 1 1 only wanted to 
remain sbroad as long as possible The Revolution of 
1848 arrived and drew me into its whirlpool before I 
had done anything to secure my property Worthy 
persons have blamed me for throwing myrelf headlong 
into political movements and leasing the future of my 
family to the will of the gods Perhaps u was not 
altogether prudeuit but if, living m Rome in 1846, I 
had sat at home considenng ways and tneani of using 
my property while revolting Inly wii surging before 
my windowi, then I should probably not have remained 
m forego countries, but have fetuned to Petenlxifg, 
IM 
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have entered the service ag^n, might luvc become a 
vice governor, hate jat at Ac head prosecutor’s table, 
and should hare addressed my secretary tvith insulting 
famiharity and my minister as ‘ Your High Excellency * 

I had no such self restraint and good sense, and I 
am infinitelj thankful for it now hfy heart and my 
memory would be the poorer r/J had missed those bright 
moments of faith and enAosiasm ' What could have 
made up to me for Ac loss of them * Indeed, why 
speak of me i What would have made up for it to her 
whose broken life was nothing afterwards but suffering 
that ended in Ac grave f How biuetly would m) 
conscience have reproached me if, from prudent caution, 
I had robbed her of almost the last minutes of untroubled 
luppmess ' And after all I did succeed in saving almost 
all our property except Ae Kostroma esute 

After the Jane days my position svas becoming 
dangerous 1 made Ae acquaistasce of RoAscluld, and 
ask^ him to change for me two Moscow Bank bonds 
Bnsmess Aen was not doumhing,of course , the exchange 
was in a very had way hrs terms were not good, but 
I at once accepted them, and had Ae satisfaction of 
seeing a faint Smile of compassion on Rothschild’s bps 
— he took me for a reckless fnirce rvsre who had run 
into debt in Pans, and so fell to caAng me Monniur U 
Comte 

On Ae first bonds Ae money was promptly paid, 
but on Ae later ones for a much larger sum, Aough Ae 
payment vras made, Rothschild’s representative informed 
him that an injunction had been laid on my capital — 
lucbly I had withdrawn It all 

And 80 I found myself m Pans with a large sum of 
money m Ae midst of general upheaval, without experi- 
ence or knowledge what to do wiA it. Yet everything 
was fairly well arranged As a^le, Ae less eiatement, 
uneasiness, and anxiety Aere/B in financial matters, the 
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better they succeed Greedy money grubbers and finan 
cial cowards are as often ruined as spendthnfts 

By the advice of Rothschild, I bought myself some 
American shares, a few French ones, and a small house 
m the Rue Amsterdam, tenanted by the Havre H6tel 

One of my first revolutionary steps, which cut me off 
from Russia, plunged me into the respectable class of 
conservative idlers, brought me acquainted with bankers 
and notaries, taught me to look at the Stock Exchange 
news — in fact, turned me into a West European rentier 
The disharmony between the modem man and the 
environment in which he lives brings a dreadful con- 
fusion into private behaviour We are m the very 
middle of two cunents in conflict with each other, we 
are flung and shall contmae to be flung first m one and 
then in the other direcaon, until one or the other finally 
overpowers us, and the stream, soil restless and turbulent 
but flowing m one direction only, makes things easier 
for the swimmer by carrying turn dong with it 

Happy the man who knows how to steer so that, 
yielding to the waves and swaying wiih them, he still 
swims his own course * 

On the purchase of the house I had the opportunity 
of loobng more closely into the business and bourgeois 
world of France The bureaucratic pedantry over 
completing a purchase » not inferior to ours m Russia 
The old notary read me several documents, the statute 
concermng the reading of them matn Infe, then the 
actual statute itself— all of this making up a complete 
foho volume In our final negotiation concerning the 
price and the legal expenses, the ovraer of the house said 
that he would make a concession and take upon himself 
the very considerable expenses of the legal conveyance, 
if I would immediately pay the whole sum to him 
personally I did not understand him, since from the 
very first I had openly stated that I was buying it for 
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ready money The notary explained to me that the 
money must remain in lu» hands for at Jeast three montlis, 
during which its sale would be advertised and all creditors 
who had any claims on the house would be called upon 
to slate their case The house was mortgaged for seventy 
thousand, but there might be further mortgages in other 
hands In three months’ time, after inquiries had been 
made, the hypeiUcairt svould be lianded to the 
purchaser and the former owner would receive the 
purchase money 

The owner declared that he had no other debts The 
notary confirmed this ‘ Your honour and your hand 
on It,’ I said to him — ' you have no other debts which 
could be secured by the house i ' 

‘ I will readily give you my word of honour ’ 

* In that ate, I agree, and will come here to morrow 
with i^othsdiild’s cheque ’ 

When I went next day to Rothschild’s, his secretary 
flung up his hands in horror ‘ They are cheating you I 
This IS impossible , we will stop the sale if you liJce It 's 
something unheard of, to buy from a stranger on such 
terms ’ 

‘ Would you like me to send some one with you to 
look into the business ? ’ Baron James himself suggested 
I did not care to play the part of an ignorant boy, so 
said that I had given iny word, and tool the cheque for 
the whole sum When 1 reached the notary’s I found 
there, besides the witnesses, the creditor who had come 
to receive the seventy thousand francs The deed of 
purchase ^vas read over, we signed it, the notary con 
graiulated me on being a Parisian house-owner — there 
wras nothing left to do but to hand over the cheque 

‘ Hon vexing ' ’ said she house owner, taking it from 
my hinds, ‘I forgot to ask you to draw it in two 
cheques How can I pay out the seventy thousand 
now } ’ 
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* Nothing li easier go to Rothschild’s, they ’ll give 
It you m two cheques, or, simpler still, go to the 
bank ' 

* I ’ll go if you like,* said the creditor , the house- 
owner frowned and answered that that was his business 
that he would go 

The creditor frowned The notary good naturedly 
suggested that they should go together 

Hardly able to refrain from laughter, I said to them 
‘ Here ’s your receipt, give me back the cheque, I will 
go and change it ’ 

‘ You will infirutely oblige us,’ they said with a sigli 
of relief, and I went. 

Four months later the purge hypothicatre was sent me, 
and I gained ten thousand francs by my rash trustfulness 
After the 13th of June 1849, the Prefect of Police, 
RibiUaud, made some report against me t probably m 
eouaquence of Kis tepott, strange steps were taken by 
the Petersburg Government m regard to my estate It 
was these steps, as I have said, that compelled me to go 
with my mother to Pans 

We travelled through Neufchltcl and Besanfon 
Out journey began with my forgetting my greatcoat in 
the posting-station yard at Berne , as I had a warm over 
coat and warm overshoes with me, I did not go back for 
It All went nell till we reach^ the mountains, but 
m the mountains we were met by knee-deep snow, 
eight degrees of frost, and the cursrf Swiss iue The 
dihgence could not go on, the passengers were transferred 
by twos and threes into smaU sledges I do not remember 
having ever suffered so much from cold as on that lught 
^^y legs were simply in agony I stuffed them into the 
straw , then the post dnver give me a collar of tome sort, 
but i^t was not much help At the third sution I 
bought from a peasant woman her shassl for fifteen 
francs, and ivrapped myself in it, but hy that time rse 
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;vere aJread/ on the descend and with every mile it grew 
warmer 

This road is magnificent^ fine on the French side , 
the vast amphitheatre of immense mountains, so varied 
in outline, accompanies one up to Besan^on itself, here 
and there on the mgs stand the rams of forOSed feiidaj 
castles In this landscape there is something mighty 
and austere, resolute and morose gazing at it, a peasant 
boy grew up and was formed, the descendant of old 
country stoct, Pierre Joseph Proudhon And indeed 
one may say of him, though in a different sense, what 
was Said by the poet of the Florentines 

‘ £ tiene ancor del monte e del mac gno 

Rothschild agreed to take my mother's bond, but 
would not cash u m advance on account of Gasser’s 
letter The Board of Trustees did in fact refuse 
the payment Then Rothschild instructed Gasser to 
demand an interview with Nesselrode and to inquire 
of him what was wrong N^elrode replied that 
though there was no doubt about the bonds and 
Rothschild’s claim was valid the Tsar had commanded 
that the money should be retained on secret political 
grounds 

I remember the amazement in Rothschild s office on 
the reception of this reply The eye involantanly 
glanced to the bottom of the statement for the sign of 
Alanc or the seal of Genghis Khan Rothschild had 
not expected such a tnck even from so celebrated a 
master of despoac accion as Nicholas ‘ It is Lttle matter 
for wonder to me,’ I said to him, * that Nicholas should 
try to carry off my mother’s money to punish me, or 
to catch me with it as a bait, but I could not have 
imagined that your name wonld have so little weight m 
Russia The bonds are yours and not my mother’s , 
when she signed them she gave them to bearer (ea pemur), 
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but iince )ou cndorjed them that (orttur^ jt }du , and 
jou are injolently antwertd, “TTse morcy » youn, but 
the muter Hk told me not to pay tC *' ’ 

My word* produced their eCcet Rothschild began 
to lose hii temper, ard tvaibng about the room said 
*Np, I won’t allow mytelf to be treated like that, I "lU 
bring an action agamtt the bank, I will mint upon a 
definite answer from the Minuter of hjnance ' ’ 

‘UcU,’ thought I, * Vrontchenko svon’l undenund 
ihw gentleman A “confidential” reply would hare 
been a favour, but a “ definite ” one u too much I ’ 

‘ Here jou have a sample of how familiarly and tan! 
gtne the autocracy, upon which the reaction is boilding 
such hopes, duposea of property The communism of 
the Cossack is almost more dangerous than that of LouU 
Blanc’ 

‘ I will think what to do,* laid Rothschild, ’we can't 
put up with this ’ 

Three days after this conversation, 1 met Rothschild 
on the boulevard 

‘ By the way,’ he said, stopping me, ‘ I was speaking 
of your business yesterday to Kisselyov * You must 
excuse me, but I ought to tell you that be expressed a 
very unfavourable opinion of you, and does not aeem 
wilimg to do anything for you ’ 

* Do you often see him J * 

‘ Sometimes at evening piarties ' 

’ Be so good as to tell him that ^>u have seen me to-day, 
and that 1 have the wiorst possible opinion of him, but 
that at the same time I don’t dunk it would be fair to 
rob his mother on that account ’ 

* Th i eniortemeat doae for lecunty o lend ng ehMuei in 
order tKit do ooe else ihould be aUe to rece Te the money 

* Th s was not P D Kissdjm, who was in Pans later the well 
known nun ster of crown property a very decent man | but the other 
one afterwards transferred to Kme,— (^«rdor i Mciti) 
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Rothschild hughed , J Uunk Uut hrom thul time he 
began to surmise that I was not a frtnce rvise, and lie 
took to addressing me as Baron , he elevated me to this 
rank, I imagine, to make me vsorth^ of conversing 
%Mth him 

Next day he sent for me , 1 went at once ife handed 
me an unsigned letter to Gasser, and added ‘ Here is 
our proposed letter, sit down and read it attentively, 
then tell me whether you arc satisfied with it If you 
want to add or change anything, wc mil do so at once 
Meanwhile, allow me to go on with my work * 

First J looked about me Every minute a small door 
opened and one Bourse agent after another came in, 
uttering a number in a loud voice , Rothschild, sol! 
reading, mattered without raising his eyet * Yes,-— 
no,— good,— perhaps, —enough,— ’ and the number 
walked out There were various persons m the room, 
capitalists of the common sort, members of the NaDosal 
Assembly, two or three exhausted tourists with youthful 
moustaches and elderly cheeks, those everlasting figures 
that are seen drinking wine at watering places and pre- 
sentmg themselves at courts, the feeble and lymphatic 
saons of effete anstocratic fitmihes, who yet presume 
to pass from the gaming table to the Bourse They 
were all talking together m undertones The Jewish 
autocrat sat calmly at his table, looking through papers 
and noting somet^ng down on them, probably millions, 
or at least hundreds of thousands 

Well,’ he said, turning to me, are you satisfied ? ’ 

* Perfectly,’ I answered 

The letter was ercellent, curt and emphatic as it should 
be when one power is addressing another He wrote 
to Gasser that the latter must at once demand an audience 
with Nesselrode and the Minister of Finance , that he 
must tell them that Rothschild is not interested to know 
to whom the bonds did belong, that he has bought them 
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uid about nic before, it » merely an ungrammstical 
attempt to designate a manai rudely a powible) * Herzen, 
Alexandre, age 40’ (they pat meon two ycan% ‘aRuisun 
subject, living m luch a place, is to leave Tam at once 
on receiving this announceincnt, and to depart from the 
frontiers of France wlhin the shortest possible lime 

‘ It IS forbidden for him to return in future under p«m 
of the pcnalues laid down by the aghth paragraph of 
the same law (imprisonment from one to six montlu and 
a money fine) 

' All necessary measures will be taken to secure the 
execution of these orders 

‘ in Pans, April 16, i8;o 
‘ Prefect of Police, 

‘A CAXiua 

* Confirmed by the general secreury of the Prefecture 

' CifutNT Rtrai * 

On the luatgin 

‘ Read and approved April 19, iSjo, 

* Minister of Heme AfTiirs, 

‘ G Baxoche 

* In the year eighteen hundred and fift), April the 
twenty fourth 

‘ Wc, 6mi]c Boulay, Comnussaire of PoLce of the 
City of Fans and m particular of the Tuilenes Anon* 
dissement, m execution of the orders of M le Prefect 
of Pobce of Apnl ajrd 

* Have notified the Sieur Alexandre Herzen, telling 
him m words as written herewidi ’ Here foUosvs the 
whole text over again It is just as children tell the 
story of the White Boll, prefaang every fresh incident 
vnth the same phrase ‘ Shall I tell you the tale of the 
white bull ? ’ 

Then ‘ We have summoned /( Ju Berun to present 
himself m the course of the next twenty four hours at 
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the Prefecture for the reception of a passport and the 
assignment of a frontier tl^ngh which he wiU leave 
France 

‘ And that U tilt Sttur Herxen n'en fritende cause 
d’sgnorance (what a jargon*) stout tut azions lasts/ cette 
copse tant du dtl errit/ en the de eette pr/sente de noire 
procis-verbal de notifitation ’ 

Oh, my Vyatka coUeaguesm the secretariat ofTyufyaev, 
oh, Ardashov, who would write a dozen sheets at one 
sitting , Veprev, Shtin, and my drunken head clerk ' 
Would not their hearts rejoice to know that after the 
days of Voltaire, of Beaumarchais, of George Sand, and 
of Hugo, documents are written like this in Pans ? 

And, indeed, not only thej^ would be delighted, but also 
my father’s village foreman, Vassilv Epifanov, who from 
the deepest sentiments of pobteness would write to his 
master ' Your commandment by this present preceding 
post received, and by the same J have the honour to 
announce ’ This stupid and vulgar temple det 
tti et coutumet, only fitting for a blind and doQng old 
goddess like Themis, ought surely to be razed to the 
ground 

The reading of this document did not produce the 
result expected , a Pansian imagines that exile from 
Pans IS as bad as the expulsion of Adam from Paradise, 
and without Eve into the bargain To me, on the 
contrary, it ivas s matter of iniSerence, since I had 
already begun to be sick of Pansian Lfe 

‘ When am I to present myself before the Prefecture ? ’ 
I asked, a«ummg a polite air in spite of the wrath which 
was filling me 

* I advise ten o’clock to-morrow morning ' 

‘ With pleasure ’ 

‘ How early the spnng rs beginning this year ’ ’ observed 
the conmissatre of the ciQ' of Pans and m particular of 
the Tuilenes arrondisseroenr 


VOL in 
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* EicceJingly ’ 

iJ an old fashioned hotel, Mtrabcau used to 
dine here, that u why it bean his name You hare no 
doubt been w ell unified with It ? * 

‘Very well satisfied Only fancy what it roust be 
to lea\ c It so abruptly I * 

It’s certainly unpleasant . . • The hostess is an 
mtclhgcnt and excellent woman— MUe Cousin; she 
was a great fnend of the celebrated Le Kornund,* ^ 

‘ Imagine that* What a pity 1 did not know ill 
Perhaps she has inherited her art of fortune-telling and 
might has e predicted my ii/Ut Jonx from Carlier ’ 

‘Ha, ha’ It IS my duty, you know Allosv me 

to wish ) ou good-day ’ 

‘ To be sure, an> thing may happen I have the honour 
to wiih you good bye ’ 

|tj>Nest day I presented myself m the Rue J£nisaletB, 
mere celebrated than Le Normand herself First, 2 
was received by some tort of a youthful spy, with a little 
beard, a little mousQche, and all the manners of an 
abortive journalist and an unsuccessful democrat Kis 
face, the look in hu eyes, all wore the stamp of that 
refined corruption of soul, that envious hunger for en- 
joyment, power, acquisition, which 1 have learned to 
read so well on Western European faces, though it is 
completely absent from that of the Enghsh He had 
probably only recently received his post, he soli look 
pleasure m it, and therefore spoke a little condescendingly 
He informed me that I must leave within three days, and 
excepr for parncolarly important reasons it was impossible 
to defer the date His impudent face, has accent and 
Kls gestures, were such that without entenng into further 
discussion with him I bowed and then asked, first putting 
on my hat, when I could see the Prefect 
‘MUe I,eKorai»n 4 (i 772 iS43)wij»well knownfortnne-t«ntr 
of the period -—{Translinri tittt) 
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‘The Prefect only receives persons \sho luve asked 
him for an audience in wTiting ’ 

‘ AUow me to wite to him et once ’ 

He nng the bcU . an old inntter s%ith a chain on Kis 
breast w-alked in , tajnng to him mth a dignified air, * Pen 
and paper for this gentleman/ the youth nodded to me 
The itttsuer led me into another room There I 
wrote to Carher that I wished to see him in order to 
eipliin to him why J had tode/er my depsrmre. 

On the evening of the same day I received from the 
Prefecture the bconic answer ‘ M le Prdfet is ready 
to receive So-and so to-morrow at two o'clock ’ 

The same disgusting ) outh met me next day he had 
his oivn room, from which f concluded that he w-as 
something in the luture of a head clerk Beginning 
Jus career so early and mth such success, he will go far, 
if God grants him long life 
On tbs occasion he led me into a big office There a 
stout, tall, rosy-cheeked gentleman was sitting m a big 
esuy-chaif tt sn tahh He nvf one tiow 

persons who are alwTiys hot, with sleek, white, but flabby 
flesh, with fat but carefully groomed hands, with a 
necktie reduced to a minimum, with colourless eyes, with 
that jovial expression which is usually found in men 
who are completely droivned in Jove for their comfort, 
and who can rise coldly and without great effort to the 
utmost infamies 

‘ You wish to see the Prefect,* he said to me, ‘ but he 
asks you to excuse him , he has been obliged to go out on 
very important business If I can do anything for your 
benefit I ask nothing better Here is an easy-chair 
will you sit down ? ’ 

AU this he brought out smoothly, very politely, screwing 
up his eyes a Lttle and sinihng with the little cushions 
of flesh which adorned his cheek bones * Well, thij 
fellow has been for years in the service,’ I thought 
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‘You probably know what I’ve come about.’ He 
made ihit gentle movement of the head which everj one 
makes on beginning to swim, and did not answer 

‘ I have recened an order to leave wjthjn three days 
As I know that your minister has the right of expulsion 
without giving reasons or mabog investigations, I am 
not going to inquire why 1 am being expelled, cor to 
defendmyself, but I have, besides myownhouse . 

‘ Where is your house ? ’ 

‘ Fourteen, Rue Amsterdam very important 

business in Pans, and u is difficult for me to leave at once ’ 

’ Allow me to ask, what is your business ? Is it to do 
with the house or f’ 

‘ My business is with Rothschild I have to receive 
four hundred thousand francs ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ A little over a hundred thousand silver roubles ’ 

* That 'a a very large sum ' ’ 

* Ceil nHt smme r«nd« ’ 

‘ How much time do you need for completing your 
business ? ’ he asked, loobng at me more tenderly, as 
people look at pheasants stuffed with tniffies m the shop 
windows 

‘ From a month to sir weeks ’ 

* That IS a ternbly long tune ’ 

‘ My business is being settled in Russia I should not 
wonder if it is on that account 1 am leaving France, 
indeed ’ 

‘ How so ? ’ 

' A week ago Rochschdd toM me that Kisselyov spoke 
ill of me Probably the Fetersbu^ Government wishes 
to hush up the business , I dare say the ambassador has 
asked for my expulsion as a ffivour ’ 

* D’aiorJ,' observed the offended patriot of the 
Prefecture, assuming an air of dignity and profound 
conviction, ‘ France permits no other Government to 
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interfere in her domeitrc aflain 1 am Jurpruej ihit 
such an idea could enter }our head Moreo>cf, what 
can be more natural than that the Goemment, %\hich 
IS doing Its utmost to restore order to the suffering people, 
should cxerase its right to capci from the countrj in 
srhich there is so much inflaoimatoty materul, foreigners 
\%ho abuse the hospitalit) she has shovsm them f ’ 

I determined to get at him b> monc^ This ssis as 
sure a method of attack as the use of tests from the 
Gospel in discussion ssith a Catholic, and so 1 answered 
with a smile I hate paid a hundred thousand francs 
for the hospitalit) of Pans, and so consider I has e almost 
settled m) account ’ 

This ss-as estn more successful than mjr se-ne nmli 
He ssns embarrassed and sa)ing after a brief pause, \V e 
cannot help it, sse are obliged to do our dut7 he took 
from the table m) Jettier This ss*!! the second volume 
of the nose], the first part of vshich 1 had once seen m the 
hands of Dubbelt StroLiog the pages as though thep 
were good horses, with his plump hand kou see, 
he obKrsed, )out connections )Oui association with 
seditious jountals (almost word for word what Sahlj-nsky 
had said to me m 1840) and the considerable subven 
tions which )ou have given to the most pernicious enter 
pri»es, have compelled us to rcson to a very unpleasant 
buCncccssar) step That step can be nosurpnse to)OU 
Esen in your own country you brought political punish 
ment upon yourself Like causes lead to like results * 

* I am ccium I said that the Emperor Nicholas 
himself docs not suspect this solidarity you cannot 
reallj approieofhis Goreinmeat 

‘ C/« ion cilojen respects the laws of his country, what 
ev er they may be * 

‘ Probably on the celebrated principle that it is m any 

* Liter «>n Profesor Tth Ithenn pmehed * doctrine sonsewhit 
s oubr ui tile ^loscow Uoiven t — (dn-ie s NMr) 
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case better there should be bad weather than no sveathcr 
at all* 

‘ To prove to you that the Russian Government has 
absolutely nothing to do with it, I promise to obtain 
from the Prefect a postponement for one month You 
Villi certainly not t^nlc it atrange if we make inquincs 
of Rothschild concerning your business, it is not so much 
a question of doubting ' 

‘ Do by all means make inquiries We are at war, 
and if It had been of any use for me to have resorted to 
stratagem m order to remain, do you suppose I should 
not have employed it ? ’ 

But the worldly and amiable aim ego of the Prefect 
•would not be outdone ^ 

‘ People who talk like that never say what is untrue, 
he replied 

A month later my business was still unfinished We 
were visited by an old doctor. Palmier, whose agreeable 
duty u IS to nuke a weekly ezammaoon of an interesting 
class of Parisian women at the Prefecture Since he 
gave such a number of certificates of health to the fair 
sex, I imagined he would not refuse to give me a certificate 
of illness Palmier was acquainted, of course, ivith 
every one in the Prefecture he promised me to give 
X persoruUy the history of my indisposmon To 
my great surprise Palmier came feck without a satis 
factory answer This inadent is worth noung because 
It shows a brotherly resemblance between the Russian 


and the French bureaucracies X had given no 
answer, but had replied evasively, offended at my not 
having come in person to inform him that I was lU, in 
bed, and could not get up There was no help for it 
I went next day to the Prefecture, glowing with health 
X asked "e with the greatest sympathy about 
my illn«3'> not had the curiosity to read what 

the doctor -n, 1 had to invent an illness Luckily 
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I remembered Sazonov, wbo, witb his bulk}' figure and 
mezhausoble appetite, complained of aneunsm — I told 
X I had heart disease and that travelling might be 
very bad for me 

X was sorry for me, and advised me to be very 
careful, then he nent mto the nett room, and returned 
a minute later, saying * You may remain another 
month The Prefect has commissioned me at the same 
time to tell you that he hopes and desires that your 
health may be restored during that period , if this were 
not the case, he would greatly regret it, for he wll not 
be able to postpone your departure a third time ’ 

I understood that, and made ready to leave Paris about 
the 20th of June 

I came across the name of X once more a year 
late? This patriot and ioM ctioyen quietly withdrew 
from France, forgetang to account for some thousands 
of francs belonging to people of the poor or lower middle 
class who had taken tickets in a Q^fonuan lottery tun 
under the patronage of the Prefecture ' 

When the wordiy cmzcn saw that in spite of all his 
respect for the lavrs of his country he might get into 
the gallq'S for swindling, then he preferred to take a 
steamer to Genoa He ms a consistent person, who 
did not lose his head with failure He took advantage 
of the aotonety he gained by the scandal of the CaL 
forman lottery to proffer his services to a society of 
speculators which had been formed at that time at Turin 
for building railwaj^, the society hastened to accept 
the services of so reliable a gentleman 
The last tw 0 months I spent m Pans were insufferable 
I nas hterall} garJ^ a vnt my letters arrived a day late 
and insolently unsealed , wherever I went I was followed 
in the distance by a loathsome individual, who at the 
corners passed me on with a wink to another 

It must not be forgotten that this was the time of the 
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most feveijsh activity trf the police The stupid con- 
servatives and revolutionists of the Algiers Lamartine 
persuasion helped the rogues and knaves surrounding 
Napoleon himself to prepare a network of espionage 
and supervision, so that, stretching them over the whole 
of France, they might at any given minute catch by 
telegraph, by the Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
Elysic, all the active forces of the country and strangle 
them Napoleon iil cleverly turned the weapon cn 
trusted to him against these men themselves The 
and of December meant the promotion of the police to 
the position of the executive power 

There has never anywhere, even in Austria or in 
Russia, been such a political police as existed in France 
from the time of the Convention There are manj 
causes for this, apart ftotn the peculiar naitenal propensity 
for police activity Except m England, where the police 
have nothing in common with Continental espionage, 
the poLce ace everywhere surrounded by hostile elements 
and coniMiuently thrown on their own resources In 
France, on the contrary, the police is the most popular 
insutution Whatever government seizes power, its 
pohee IS reaJy, a part of the people will help it with a 
zest and a fanaticism which have to be restrained and not 
intensified, and will help, too, with all those terrible means 
at the disposal of pnvate persons which are impossible 
for the police Where can a man hide from his shop- 
keeper, his house porter, his uilot, hw washerwoman, his 
butcher, his sister s husband, his brother’s wife, espeaally 
in Pans, where people do not live in separate houses as 
they do m London, but in something like coral reefs or 
hives w-itK a common staircase, a common couTt)-aid, and 
a common porter 

Condorect escapes from the Jacobin police and suc- 
cessfully makes his way to some milage near the frontier , 
tired and harassed, he goes into a little inn, siu down 
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before the fire, warms his hands, and asks for a piece of 
chicken The good natured old woman who keeps the 
mn, and who is a great patriot, reasons like this ‘ He is 
covered with dust, so he must have come a long tuny , he 
asks for chicken, so he must have money , his hands are 
white, So he must be an antiotral ' Leaving the chicken 
on the stove, she goes to the next inn, there patriots 
are sitting — a Mucius Scaevola, the innkeeper — soine 
citoyen, a Brutus — a Timolcon, the tailor They ask for 
no^ng better, and ten minutes later one of the wis^t 
leaders of the French Revolution is in prison and handed 
over to one of the police of Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality ' 

Napoleon, who had the pohce talent highly developed, 
turned his generals into spies and informers The butcher 
of Lyons, Fouchc, founded a complete theory, systctn, 
science of espionage — through the prefects, behind the 
prefects, through prostitutes and virtuous shopkeepers, 
through servants and coachmen, through doctors arid 
isriiiry iVapo/eoa i^ili’, 6ut Ars tooi' nrimcrnaf, mJ not 
only his tool but the man who wielded it Fouchi 

{ lassed over to the Bourbons, the strength of the spi«s 
Mt nothing — on the contrary, they were reinforced by 
monks and priests Under I>ouis Phihppe, in whose reign 
bribery and corruption became one of the moral forces <)f 
government, half thepetty bourgeois became his spies, his 
pohce chorus, a result to which service m the National 
Guard — m itself a pohce duty — greatly contributed 
During the February repubbc three or four branch&s 
of genuinely secret police and several of professedly 
secret ones were formed There was the police of Ledrn 

RoUin and the police of Caussidiire, there was the police 
of Marrast and the pohce of the provisional government, 
there was the pohce of order and the pohce of disorder, 
the pohce of Napoleon and the police of the Due d’Orl&ns 
All were on the look-out, all were watching each other amj 
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reporting on each other • assaming that these secret reports 
were made with conviction, with the best of motives, for 
no money gain, yet they were soil secret reports 
This fatal habit, meeting on the one hand with mournfm 
failures, and on the other morbid, unbridled lust of gold 
or pleasure, corrupted a vihole generation 

We must not forget, too, the moral indifference, the 
mstabihty of opinion, which was left lile a sediment 
by successive revolutions and rcstoraOons Men had 
grovra used to regarding as heroism and virtue on one 
day what would on the morrow be a crime puiushed 
with penal servitude , the laurel wreath and the brand 
of the convict alternated several times on the same head 
By the time they had become accustomed to this a nation 
of spies was created 

All the latest discoveries of secret societies and plots, 
all the latest denunaations of refugees were made by 
false members of socteoes, bribed friends, men who had 
won confidence with the object of treachery 

There were examples on all hands of cowards who, 
through fear of pnson and exile, revealed secrets and 
ruined their friead$-^4S a faint hearted comrade ruined 
Konaiski But neither among os nor in Austria was 
there a legion of young men, cultured, speaking our 
language, making inspired speeches m clubs, writing 
revolutionary arudes and serving as spies 

Moreover, the government ofNapoleon was excellently 
placed for nuking use of informers of all parties It 
represents the revolution and the reaction, war and peace, 
the year 1789 and Catholiasra, the fall of the Bourbons 
and the 4* per cents It is served both by FalJoux the 
Jesuit, and BiUault the socuhst, and La Rochejacqueleir 
the legiurmst, and the mass of the people to whom 
Louis Phihppe had been a benefactor The refuse of 
all parues and shades of opimon naturally flows together 
and ferments in the Palace of the Tuileries 



Chapter 40 

The European CoMMixTEt— T he Russian Consul at 
Nice — Letter to A F Orlov — ^Perjecutiok of a Child 
— ^The Vogts — ^Transperekce from the Grade of Upper 

Court Councillor to that of Simple Peasant 

Receptjoh at Chatel 
( 1850 185! ) 

A YEAR after our arnval in Nice from Pans I wrote 
‘ In vain I rejoiced at my quiet seclusion, in vain 
I drevs the pentagram on my doors I have not found 
a quiet haven nor the peace I desired Pentagrams 
protect us from unclean spirits — no polygons protect us 
from unclean men, unless perhaps the square of the 
prtm cell wtndoee 

‘ A tedious, leeanseme, and extremely empty period, 
the exhausting journey between the halting place of 184.8 
and the halting place of 1852 , — there u nothing new 
except perhaps some personal misfortune breaking the 
heart, another vital spring snapped Letters from 
F«nce and Ital/,’ June t, 1851 ) 

Indeed, going over that time makes my heart ache as 
It does at the memory of funerals, operations, agonising 
illnesses Wthout touching here upon my inner life, 
which was more and more overcast by dark storm 
clouds, pubhc events and the news in the papers were 
enough to make any one flee into the desert France 
was dropping with the swiftness of a falhag star to the 
2nd of December Germany lay at the feet of hficholas, 
to vihicli Hungary, sold and unhappy, had dragged her 
The condotiien of the poUce met at their oscumenical 
counals, and secretly consulted together concermng 
common measures of international espionage The 
revoluuonanes maintained their empty agitation The 
men at the head of the movement, disappointed in their 
hopes, lost their heads Kossuth returned from America 
i?i 
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somewhat less nationahsu^ Mazzinj togctlier wiA 
Ledru RoUin and Ruge Tvas founding m London the 
Central European Committee while the reaction 

was growing more and more ferocious 

After our meeting in Geneva, and then again in 
Lausanne, I saw Mazzini m 1850, he was secretlj' m 
France, staying m some aristocratic family, and sent one 
of his intimate associates to fetch me Then he told 
me of his project of an international league in London, 
and asked whether I would bke to take part in it a 
Russian , I made no definite answer A year later 
Orsini came to me m Nice, handed me the programme. 


various manifestoes of the European Central Committee, 
and a letter from Mazzini renewing his proposition 1 
did not dieam of joining the Commivtte , what element 
of Russian life could 1 hare represented at that time, 
completely cut off from everything Russian as I was 1 
But this was rot the only reason why the European 
Committee did not attract me It seemed to me that 


Its bas 8 lacked depth of thought and unity, that there 
had been no necessity for ns foundation and that its 
form was simply a misuke 


The side of the movement which the Committee 


represented — that is, the revolt of the oppressed nation 
alities — was not strong enough m 1851 to be openly re 
presented by a league The existence of such a Committee 


showed nothing but the tolerance of the English consQtu 
tion, and partly too that the English Government did not 
believe in its power or they would have suppressed it 
either by an alien bill or by a motion for the suspension 
of habeas corpus 


The European Committee, though it scared aO the 
governments, did nothing widiout perceiving that fact 
Even the most earnest people are terribly eas ly led 
away by formalism, and persuade themselves that they 
are doing something hj having periodical meetings 
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issuing masses of papers, nnnotes, motions, voting, 
accepting resolutions, printing roanifesroes, pfvfessiens 
de Jot, and so on The revolutionary bureaucracy 
dissolves things into words and forms just as our official 
bureaucracy does In England there are masses of all 
sorts of associations which hold impressive meetings 
attended by dukes and lords, clergymen and secretaries 
Treasurers collect funds, literary men write article, and 
all of them together do absolutely nothing These 
meetings, for the most part phibnthroprc and religious, 
on the one hand serve as an entertainment, on the other 
soothe the Christian consaence of people who are given 
up to worldly interests But a revolutionary senate 
in London could not en permanence mamUm this mcc^. 
and mdd character It was a public conspiracy, a con- 
spiracy with open doors— that is, an impossible one 

A conspiracy is bound to be secret The pened of 
secret societies is over only m England and America 
Everywhere where there » a mmonty, m advance ©f 
the understanding of the masses and hoping to reaAse 
an idea they have grasped, secret societies will be form^, 
if there is no freedom of speech or nght of free assembly 
I speak of this quite impartiaUy , after my youthful 
attempts, ending m my enle in 1835, I have never been 
o meml>er ef any secret society, bur not at ail because I 
consider the spending of energy on individual effort 
more worth while I have not been a member of suvfj 
soaeties because I have not happened to come upijn 
a soacty which was in harmony with my own aims, atij 
in which f could have achieved anything If it had 
been my lot to be in touch with Pestel’s or Ryleyev’s 
soaety,^ I should have flung mysdf into it heart and soul, 

‘ P«te! » >9 the t<»der of the Umoo of ihe South, ind Ryleyer 
of ihe Union of the North which combiotd m the «tt«nipt to ore,, 
throw the autoency and estabhih coaslituttonal joverament m 
Rut«i3 on December 14, }$2S —(TrMliior’f 
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Anodier error or another misfortune of the Committee 
lay in its lack of ura^ This focussing together o 
heterogeneous ideals could only have developed the 
power of Its component parts by common action * 
each member of the Committee had brought noth^g 

bu t his erclusivenationalily,thatsveuldnot have mattered. 

they would have had a unity in their hatred for t e 
chief enemy they had in common, the Holy Alliance 
But their views, agreed on two negative pnnaple®» 
opposition to monarchy and to socialism, differed on 
every other subject To act in unison they must ha^c 
made compromises, and compromises of that kind are 
destructive of the one-sided force of each, for the sake 
of common accord, tying just the stnngs which sound 
most sharpW, and so tnalong the combined effect colour- 
less, blurred, and hesitating 

Alket rea^ng the papers which Orsini had brought 
I wrote the following letter to Mazzmi — 

‘Oexa Mazsini,— I have a sincere respect foryUU* 
and 90 1 am not afraid to t^ you my opinion frankli? 
In any case you will give me a patient and indulge^* 
hearing 

‘ You are perhaps one of the chief political leaders of 
recent times whose name has remained surrounded by 
sympathy and respect One may differ from you u' 
opinion, in method, but cannot fail to respect y*”^ 
personally Your past, the Rome of 1848 and i849 
compel you to bear proudly your great bereavemC'^ 
until events call back their champion who is in advaUW 
of them That is why it is painful to me to see 
name coupled with the names of men of no abiLty who 
have ruined the cause, with names which only recall th« 
calamities they have brought upon ns 

‘ Is an organisation with these elements possible ? B 
can lead to nothing but confnsion 
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' These men are of no use to you nor to history , all 
that one can do for them is to forgive them their trans 
gressions You want to cover them with your name 
you want to share with them your inSuence and your 
past , they will share with you their unpopular]^ and 
their past 

‘What IS there new in the manifestoes, what is there 
new in the Present ? Where are the signs of the 
terrible lessons that should have been learnt from the 
twenty fourth of February ? This is the continuation 
of the old hberalism and not the beginning of a new 
freedom — it is an epilogue and not a prologue Why 
13 there not in London the organisation you desire > 
Because it cannot be formed on the basis of indefinite 
}deaJs> but only on a great idea held in common and 
where is that i 

‘ The first publication made under such conditions 
as the manifesto you have sent ought to have been full 
of sincerity, but who can read without a smile the 
signature of Atacld Riigc on a manifesto which speais 
in the name of Divine Providence ? From 1838 Ruge 
has been preaching philosophic atheism , for him (if 
his bram is constructed logically) the idea of Providence 
ought to present itselfas everything reactionary m embryo 
It IS a Compromise, a bit of diplomaiy, of policy, a weapon 
in the hands of our enemies Moreover, all that is 
unnecessary The theological part of the manifesto is 
a pure lumiry , it adds neither to its meaning nor to 
Its popularity The common people have a positive 
religion and church Deism is Uie religion of the 
rationalists, the representative system apphed to faith, 
religion surrounded by atheistic institutiDns 

* For my parr, I advocate a complete rupture with 
incomplete revolutionaries One scents the reaction a 
hundred yards from them Having taken the burden 
of a thousand blunders on their shoulders, they go on 
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justifjing them to this day — the surest proof that they 
\vill repeat them 

‘In the Nouveau MovJe there is the same vacaun 
horrenium , the same mclanchtdy chewing oyer of the 
cud, at once green and dry, which still is not dig«ted 
‘ Please do not imagine that I am saying this in order 
to get out of doing anything No, I am not sitting >'i^th 
my arms folded I have too much blood in my veins 
and energy m my character to be sadsHed with the f*rt 
of a passive spectator From my thirteenth year I hat'c 
served the same idea and the same standard— of war 
against every oppressive power, against every form o* 
slavery in the name of absolute personal freedom. I 
should like to continue my little guerilla w'arfare — 
a true Cossack . . . auf eigene Faut/, as the German* 
say, beside the great revolutionary army— not entering 
into Its regular ranks unul they are completely formed. 

‘ In the interval of waiting, 1 am wilting. Perhap* 
that interval of waiting will last long— it is not m my 
power to change the fitful development of men { bat to 
i^k, to appeal, to persuade is in my power— and I am 
doing this with all my heart and with all my mind. 

‘ Forgive me, dear Mazzim, both the eandour and the 
length of my letter, and do not cease to love me a little 
and to reckon me a nun devoted to your cause— bat 
also devoted to his own convictions ' 

'Nick. Stfiimhr tj, itjo* 

To this letter Mazzini answered with a few friendly 
lints m which, withooi touching on the essential point, he 
spoke of the necessity of uniting all forces m one activity, 
deplored the difference of men’a views, and so on 

In the same autumn in which Mazzmi and the Euro* 
pean Committee remembered roe, the and-ForopcaB 
Committee of Nlcholis remembered me loo, at Ust.^ 
One rooming our maid, with a somewhat aniious look, 
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lold tnc that the Russian consul was downstairs and 
asking whether I could sec Wm. I looked upon iny 
relations with the Russian Government as so completely 
at an end that 1 was surprised At this honour, and could 
not imagine what he wanted of me. 

A German-looking oflicial of thcsccond order walked in. 
‘ I have the honour to make a communication to you,’ 
‘ Although,’ 1 replied, * I do not know of what nature, 
1 am almost certain tluit it will be unpleasant. I beg 
you to be seated.’ 

The consul flushed, was a hide disconcerted ; then 
sit down on the sofa, took n document out of his pocket, 
and after reading, ‘ Adjutant-General Count Orlov 
has notified to Count Nesselrode and Ills Im . . ./ 
rose to his feet again. 

At that point I fortunatciy rcmcinhcrtd (liat (he 
BccreUry m our Linbissy m Pans liad risen from lus 
cluiir on announcing to Sazonov the 'isnr's command 
that he should return to Russia, and Saronov suspecting 
nothing liad also got up from Ins cliair, though the secre- 
tary lad done this from a deep sense of duty winch 
required tliat a loyal subject should be on his legs witli 
his head a little bowed when conveying tiic sovereign’s 
will { and therefore, the more stifTly erect the consul stood, 
the more comfortably I buried myself in my armchair, 
and. Wishing him to observe the fact, nid with a nod i 
‘ Viay go on j I am listening ’ 

*. . . perial Majesty,’ he went on, resuming hi 3 
seat, ‘ has been graciously pleased to commind ilmt 
So-snd-so shill promptiy return to Jiussia and should 
be informed thereof, accepting from him no reasons f()f 
delaying his departure and granting him no posiponc. 
ment under any circomruncct ' 

1 Ic paused. I continued sitting without s.iying a word 
*What am I to answer?’ he asked, folding up the 
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‘ I hat I am not going' 

* How do you mean “ not going ’* ? ’ 

‘Whatlsay simp]) I ‘mnotgoing ’ ^ 

‘ Have you considered that such a step ? 

‘ 1 have considered ’ 

But this IS be)ond anything Kindly tell me 

what I am to write For what reason ?’ , 

^ ou have been commanded not to accept any reasons 
What am I to say, then t Why, this is disobedience 
10 the w ill of His Imperul Majesty I ' 

‘ Saj so, then ’ 

‘ This IS impossible I should never venture to write 
that ’ and he crimsoned more than ever * Really, 
you liad better change )our mind while jt is all sQU 
within four walls' (The consul evidenOy thought the 
Third Section was a monastery ) 

Philanthropic is 1 am, I was not willing, for the sake 
of facilitating the correspondence of the consul at Nice, 
to go into one of Father Leona's cells of the Peter Paul 
Fortress or to Nertchinsk. especially as there seemed DO 
prospect that Nlchobs would sink into a decline 

* Surely,* I said to him, when you were coming 
here vou could not for one second have imagined that I 
should go ? Forget that you ace a consul and consider 
the position yourself My estate has been sequestrated 
my mothet s fortune was detained, and all that without 
asbng me whether I wished to return Can I go back 
after that without taking leave of my senses ? * 

He hesitated, contmually flushing, and at last hit on 
a clever, adroit, and above all new idea 

‘ 1 cannot,’ he said ‘ enter mio I understand 

the difficulty of your posmon, on the other hand the 
gracious mercy of the Sovereign ' ’ 

I looked at him , he Uush^ again Beside* 

wh) cut off all way of retreat Write to me vou are 
% cry ill , 1 ’ll send that to the Count ’ 
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‘ T bat ’s too sule , besides, what u the object of tcUing 
a be foz nothing ? ’ 

* Well, then, will you be so kind as to gise me your 
answer m writing ’ 

‘ Certainly Can jou leave me a copy of the notice 
you read to me ? ’ 

* That IS not usual ’ 

‘ What a pity ' 1 am making a collection of them ‘ 

Simple as my WTilten answer was, the consul was 
alarmed by it He seemed to tlunk that he might be 
transferred on account of it to Beyrout or rnpoh, or I 
do not know where, he posittiely dechned to icnture 
cither to accept or to forward u In spite of my assur 
ances that no responsibib^ could £>11 on him, he refused, 
and begged me to w rite another letter 

' That’s impossible,’ I answered ‘ I am not taking 
this step as a joke, and i am not going to write nonsensical 
reasons here is the letter for }ou,and you un do what 
you like with it ’ 

' Excuse me,' said the mildest consul since the days of 
Junius Brutus and Calpumius Bcstia you write the 
letter, not to me but to Count Orlov, and I ’ll simply 
forward it ’ 

‘ That 's an easy mayer, I ’ve only to put A/ leComte 
instead of M it Coniul J agree to that 

As I was copying my letter it struck me that there was 
no need for me to write to Orlov in French If it were 
in Russian some canionist in his oSce or in the office 
of the Third Section might read it it might be sent to 
the Senate, and a young head secrcUty might show it to 
his clerks w hy deprive them of this satisfaction ? And 
so I transhied the letter, and litre it is — 

‘ Dear Sir, Count Alexey rvoDOROViTCii, — ^The 
Imperial Consul at Nice has nobfied me of the will of 
the Most Higli concerning my return to Russ a With 
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every indmation to do so, I find it impossible to comply 

with It without making my position clear 

Before any summons to return, more than a year ago, 
an mjunction was placed on my estate, my business papers 
in private hands were confiscated, and, finally, money, a 
sum of ten thousand francs sent to me from Moscow, was 
seized Such severe and extreme measures agamstme 
prove that I am not merely accused of some crime, but, 
before any inquiry, any trial has been held, am found 
guilty and punished by the deprivation of part of my 
property 

‘ I cannot hope that my mere return can save me irom 
the melancholy consequences of a political trial It » 
easy for me to eiplaio every one of my actions, but m 
cases of that kind it is opinions and theories that are on 
trial It IS upon them that verdicts are based Can Ii 
should I, expose myself and aU my family to such a trial 1 
Your Exc^ency will appreciate the simpliaty 
and candour of my answer, and will bting to. the con* 
sideration of the Most High the reasons that compel me 
to remain m foreign parts in spite of my deep and genuine 
desire to return to tny country ’ 

'Nicl Stpttmlxr 1850 

1 really do not know whether it was possible to answer 
more simply and discreetly , but the habit of slavish 
silence is so deeply rooted among us that the consul at 
Nice thought even this letter monstrously audacious, 
and probably Orlov himself thought the same 

To be silent, not to laugh and not to cry, and to 
answer on a set pattern, without praise or cnticismi 
without signs of pleasure or grief, is the ideal to wlueh 
despotism tries to reduce its subjects and lias reduced 
the soldiers? but by what means? Well, I will te« 
you 

On one 


occasion, Nicholas, seeing a fine young soldict 
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w, taring X cr(»r at a rc\]e\v,ajVeJ him : ‘ Where did j-ou 
recede jour cto«?* Uiiluelily this toldier v.-ai a 
sejnlnariJt sent for a scJdjcr in puiujluncnt for some pranh, 
and, r%-ijhjng to take adt’antageof the op^xtunity iod»pUy 
his eloquence, he amnered : * Order the vnctonous 
eagles of Your Majestj.’ Nieholu tooled sfcrnly at 
him and at the general, poulcd, and went on. When 
the general following him reached the soldier, white 
wnlfi rage he shoot hi'i £st in hii tace and Mid ; ' f 71 
beat you into your coffin, >ou Ocmosihenes t ’ 

Is It strange Uiat eloquence does not flourish with such 
encoungement I 

Having got nd of the emperor and the consul, I 
Vi-antcd to get out of the class of persons living without 
a passport. 

The future «« dark and gloomj. . . I might 
dte, and the thought that that same blushing consul 
would amve to dispose of everything m my house, and 
to seize jny papers, compeDed me to think of obtaining 
the nghta of aozemhip somessbere. 1 need hardly 
say that 1 fixed upon Switzerland, in spite of the fact 
that just about that tune the Sivrn police had been 
pbyiog pranks with me 

Within a year after the birth of my second son we 
noticed ssith horror*that he was completely deaf. 
Various consultations and experiments soon proved that 
It was impossible to cure the deafness But then the 
quesdon arose whether we ought to leave him to become 
dumb, as is usually dose, llie schools J had seen in 
Moscow had seemed to me lar from satisfactory Talking 
on one’s fingers and by signs is not conversation , tailing 
must be by the mouth and the bps J knew by what 
I had read that attempts had been made in Germany and 
Switzerland to teach deaf mum to speak as we speak, 
and to listen by watching the bps. la Berlin J saw for 
the first time an oral lecture given to deaf mutes and 
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heard them recite verses This was an immense step 

in advance of the method of the Abbi de 1 Epde 

This teaching was earned to great perfection lA 
Zunch My mother, who was passionately fond 0 
Kolya, determined to settle with him for a few years lA 
Zurich in order to send him to the school 

The child was gifted with exceptional abilities the 
everlasting stillness about him, by concentrating his hvel/> 
impulsive character, assisted his development in a wondet" 
ful way, and at the same time encouraged an exceptions 
power of plastic observation His eyes glowed wit 
intelligence and interest, at five years old he coulA 
imitate every one who came to see us with intentions 
caricature, and with such comic mimicry that no one 
could hdp laughing 

In SIX months he had made great progress at th* 
school His voice was votUe , he scarcely marked th* 
accent, but already spoke German very fairly and «nde^ 
stood everything said to him slowly , nothing could 
have been better On my way through Zurich I thanked 
the director and council of the school and paid theA' 
various civilities, and they did the same to roe 

But after I had gone away the elders of the town A* 
Zunch learnt that I was not a Russian count but “ 
Ruasun imigrl, and, moreover, Ifiendly with the radical 
party, which they could not endure , and, what is mor®* 
with socialists, whom they hated , and, what was worS« 
than all that put together, that I was not a religious 
and openly admitted the fact This last they leamcd 
from an awful little \)oo\,l'om anient Uftr, which had. 
as though to mock them, come out under their veT 
noses with the imprint of the best Zunch firm “ 
publishers ^On learning this their conscience troubled 
them at the thought that they were giving an education 
to the son of a man who beheved neither m Luther 
in Ixiyola, and they set to work to find means to get rid a* 
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hjm Since Provndcnce was particularly mtcrested m 
the question, it at once shotsed them the way The 
town police suddenly demanded the thli't paufsrt , 
I anssseted from Pans, supposing that u was a simple 
formahtj, that Kolya certamlytt-astnyson, that his name 
was on my passport, but that I could not obtain a icparate 
one for him from the Russian Fmbassy, because J was 
not on the best of terms with them The police were 
not satisfied, and threatened to turn the child out of the 
school and out of the town 1 spoke of this m Pans , 
one of my acquainunces pubbshed a paragraph about 
It m the iJtitanal Put to shame by publiaty, the police 
aid that they did not insist on turning the child out, but 
only on the payment of an insignilictnt sum of money 
as a g;uarantee that the child was himself and not some- 
body else What guarantee is there m a few hundred 
francs i On the other hand, if my mother and I had 
not had the money, the child would have been turned 
out (I asked them about that through the Na/ima/) 
And tlus could happen in the nineieesth century in free 
Switzerland ' After what had taken place I disliked 
the idea of leaving the child m this den of asses 

But what was to be done * The best teacher in the 
institution, a young man who devoted himself enthusi- 
astically to the tmningofdeafmates, a man of a thorough 
university education, luckily did not share the views of 
the pohee Sanhednn, and was a great admirer of the very 
boot which had so stirred the wrath of the pious pohee- 
coastables of the canton of Zunch We suggested to 
him that he should leave the school, enter my mother’s 
household as tutor, and go with her to Italy He of 
course consented The authorities of the school were 
furious, but could do nothing My mother prepared 
to go with Kolya and with this young man, Spielmann, 
to Nice Before leaving she sent for her deposit, it was 
not given to her, on the pretext that Kolya was still in 
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Switzerland I ^1016 from Nic* The Zurich police 
demanded proofs that Kolja had the legal right to hvc 
m Piedmont 

This was too much, and I WTOtc the following letter 
to the president of the Zurich canton — 


‘ M LE President, — In 1 849, 1 placed my son, aged 
five years, m the Zurich School for the Deaf and Dumb 
A few months later the Zurich police asked my mother 
for his passport Since among os passports are not 
required for newborn babies or for chili'en going to 
school, my son had not a separate one but was entered 
upon mine This ezplanauon did not satisfy the Zunch 
police They demanded a deposit My mother, fearing 
that the child who had brought down upon himself such 
dangerous suspiaoas on the part of the Zurich police 
would be expelled, paid it 

‘In August 1 8 50, my mother, wishing to leave Switzer- 
land, asked for the deposit, but the Zurich police did 
not return it , they wished to ascertain first that the child 
had actually left the canton On reaching Nice my 
mother asked Messieurs Avigdor and Schultgess to 
recave the money, giving them a proof that we, and 
above all my suspiaous su-year-old son, were in Nice 
and not m Zunch The Zunch poLce, keepmg a tight 
hold on the deposit money, then demanded another 
ceruficate, to be witnessed ky ihc police here, “ that my 
son is officially permitted to hve in Piedmont ” fyaC 
I enfant est offiettUmtTit i,Uri) M Schulteess com- 
municated this to M Avigdor 

‘ Seeing this eccentric cunosity on the part of the 
Zunch pohee I refused M Avigdor’s propel to send 
a new certifiate, which he very graaously offered to 
take for me himself I did not want to afford the 
Zunch police this satisfaction, since, for all the dignity 
ot 10 position, It has no nght to consutute itself an inter- 
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national fxibcc, and becaaic iw demand is insulting hot 
only to me but to Piedmont 

‘ The Sardinian Government, M le Pr6ident, u a 
free and awbsed one, hotr is it posiible tfut it sho(,/d 
not permit (ne tef/rera fat) an invalid child of six jean 
old to live m Piedmont I lam really at a loss as to how 
I am to regard this demand of the Zurich police, whether 
as a strange jolie or as the result of a partiality for deposits 
jn general 

‘ Presenting this alBir for your scrutiny, M le President, 
I beg you as a special favour, m case of another refusal, to 
explain the proceeding, which is so curious and interesting 
that I do not think 1 shaU be justified m concealing it 
from the knowledge of the public 

* I have written again to M Schultgess to receive the 
money, and I can con/ideniiy assure you that neither rgy 
mother sot m>'3elf nor the child who is the object of 
suspicion have the smallest inclination to return to 
Zurich after these unpleasant attentions from the police 
There is not the faintest risk of it ’ 

'\lCt, Sef/fmtrr g ttfo 

I need hardly say that after that the police of Che tovvn 
of Zurich, in spite of ihcir cccumcmcal pretensions, paid 
the deposit 

Except my Swiss naturahsaaon, I would not have 
accepted atizenship m any European country, not even 
England , I disliked the idea rf voluntarily becoimijg 
anybody’s subject I did not want to change a b^d 
master for a good one, but to escape from serfdom into 
being a free uUer of the soil This was only possible 
in two countries America and Switzerland 

America — I greatly reqiect I bebeve that she is 
destined to a great future, I know that she is now twice 
as near to Europe as she was, but American bfe is di$ 
tasteful to me It is very likdy that her angular, coarse, 
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drj elements will be welded together into something 
different America has not yet settled down, she is an 
nnfinished edifice Labourers and workmen in their 
workaday clothes are dragging about beams and stones, 
sawing, hewing, hammering Why should outsiders 
settle in It before It IS dry and warm ? 

Moreover, Amenca, as Garibaldi said, is the ‘land for 
forgetting home ’ , let those who have no faith in their 
fatherland go there — they ought to get away from their 
graveyards It was (^uite the contrary with me the more 
I lost all hope of a I^tin German Europe, the more my 
belief in Russia revived again , but te dream of returning 
there while Nicholas was Tsar would have been madness 
And so there was nothing left for it but to ally myself 
with the free men of the Hdvetian Confederation 

As early as 1849, Fazy had promised to naturalise me 
m Geneva, but kept putong it off, perhaps he simpl}' 
did not want to add to the number of soaaLsts in his 
canton I got sick of this I was passing through a black 
period, the very walls were tottenng and might crumble 
about my head, imsfoitune is never far off > 

Karl Vogt offered to wTite about my naturalisation 
to J Schaller, who was at that time president of the 
Freiburg canton and leader of the radical par^ 
havmg mentioned Vogt, I must say something about 
him first 

In the monotony of the shallow and slow moving life 
of Germany one meets at tunes, as though to redeem it, 
sturdy, healthy fataiLes foil of strength, persistence, and 
talent One generauon of gifted persons is followed by 
another more numerous, soil preserving the same sturdi 
ness of mind and body Lcrakmg at some dingy, old 
fashioned house, m a dark, narrow side-street, it is hard 
to believe hmv many have been the young lads, in a 
hundred years, who have come down the worn stone 
steps of Its suircase with a wallet on their shoulder and 
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al3 manner of soavcnint made of Jufr or of flowen in if, 
followed by the blessinp and tear* of their mother and 
sisterj . . , and have gone out into the world with 
nothing but their owti jtrengtfc to foot to, and have 
become distinguished men of science, celebrated doctors, 
naturalists, and Lterar)* men. And the little house, 
covered with tiles, is filled up again m their absence by 
a new generation of students, eagerly pressing forward 
into the unLoowm future 

In the lack of any other there is the inlierilance of 
example, the inheritance of the /amiiy fibre Each one 
begins for himself, and knows that the time wiU come 
when his old grandmother will lead him down the worn 
stone staircase . the grandmother who has seen three 
generations into the world, washed them in the little 
bath, and seen them oS with full confidence m them. 
He knows that the proud old woman is sure of him, too, 
sure that he sviU do something . . and he mvanabiy 

does do something. 

Daufi u»d xeann after many years all this scattered 
population IS m the Iitde old home again, all the originals 
— groivn older— of the portraits hanging in the little 
drawing-room, in which they are wcanng students’ 
6/rets and are wTapped m doaks with a Rembrandt 
intention on the part of the artist ; then there is bustle 
again in the httle house, the two generations get to know 
each other, become inumate . . . and then all go 
back to work again Of course, with all this some one 
is bound to be in love with somebody , of course, senti- 
mentahty, tears, surprises, and sweet uits are the inevit- 
able accompaniment; but all that is effaced by the real, 
purely living poetry, full of strength and musde such 
as I have rarely met wth m the degenerate, rickety 
chjdren of the aristocracy, and still less among the pstty- 
bourgeois, who strictly cb^ the number of their children 
in accordance with their account-book. 
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the acquaintance of the author of From the Other 

Shore' 

‘ I thank you most truly here is a place, please sit 
down with us; we are m the middle of supper what 
wnll you take ? ' 

‘ I want nothing to eat, but I will drink a glass of wine 
with pleasure ’ 

There was so much ease and freedom m his appearance, 
words, and movements, together with not that good 
heartedness characteristic of flabby, mawkish, and senti 
mental people, but with that special good-heartedness 
we see m strong natures confident in themselves His 
appearance was not the least constraint to us , on the 
contrary, u made everything liveber 

The conversation passed from subject to subject , 
everywhere and m everything he was at home, intcUigent, 
ioetlUt original The talk touched on the Federal 
concert which had been given in the morning to the 
Berne Cathedral, at which all had been present eicept 
Vogt The concert was on an immense scale , musicians 
and singers had come from all parts of Switzerland to 
take part in it It had, of course, been a concert of 
sacred music Haydn’s celebrated composition had 
been performed with uleni and understanding The 
audience was attentive but cold . it walked out of the 
cathedral as people walk out of the morning service , 
I do not know how much reverence there was, but there 
was no enthusiasm I experienced the same thing 
myself In a moment of candour I said so to the friends 
with whom I had gone Unluckily, they were orthodox, 
learned, ardent musicians, they f^ upon me, dedared 
I was a profane outsider who did not know how to listen 
to deep and serious music 

‘ Vou care for noihing but Chopin’s mazurkas,’ they 
said 

‘There is no great harm in that,’ I thought, but, 
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considering rayseif not a very «nipetent judge, I iieJd 
my peace 

One needs considerable courage to acinowledge ici 
pressions which run coontet to the generally accepted 
prejudice or opinion It was a long while before I 
could bring myself to say, in the presence of outsiders, 
that ’Jerusalem Delivered was dull, that I could not 
finish reading the Mew MMolse, that Hermann and 
Doratiea was a misteiiy ^todiicUoa bat dssgastsog}}' 
tedious I said something tif the sort to Vogt, telling 
him what I had observed about the concert 
‘ Well,’ he asked, ‘ do you like Mozart i ’ 

‘ ErUemely ’ without reservation * 

' I knew as much, for I am in complete sympathy 
with you How IS it possible for an awakened modern 
oun to force himself artificially into the religious mood 
which tvould make his enjoyment of it natural and 
complete! There is no sacred music for us, just as 
there is no rebgious literature, for us it has only an 
historical interest In Mozart, on the other hand, wc 
hear the note of the life (amilur to us, he is singing out 
of the fulness of feeling and passion, not praying I 
remember when Dan Gtavannt and the Mezxe at Ftgarv 
were new, what a delight they were, what a revelation 
of a new Source of enjoyment • Mozart s music created 
an epoch, a revolution m men s minds, hke Goethe’s 
Faust, hke the year 1789 We saw in his composihons 
the enhghlened thought of the eighteenth century witJi 
Its Secularisation of hfe invading music , with Mozart the 
revolution and the new age have entered into art How 
can vve read Klopsfock after Fassst, or listen to these 
musical liturgies wthout faith * ' 

The old man ulked at length and cjtraordinarily 
mtercsungb He grew ammated, tnice I filled his 
class, he did not refuse it, and ""as >s) no haste to 
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o’clock , good bje, I Have to be wth a patient at 

nine ! ’ 

With real aflection I escorted him home 
1 wo j-cars Uter he showed how much rigour WM left 
m his grey head and how rejl his theories w ere — that i*. 
how dose to practice. A Viennese refugee, Dr Kudhch, 
courted one of Vogt’s daughters the father consented 
to the marriage , but, all at once, the Protestant Consistory 
demanded the bndegroom’s certificate of baptism 
Of course, as an exile, he could get nothing from Austria, 
and he presented the sentence which liad been passed 
upon him in his absence The mere testimony and 
permission of Vogt would have been sufficient for llic 
Consistory, but the Berne pieosts, instinctively hating 
Vogt and all exiles, penmed Then Vogt gathered 
together all his friends, the professors and vanous leading 
personages of Deme, told them the position, then called 
his daughter and Kudhch, took their hands, made them 
clasp hands and said to those present ’ 1 call yon, friends, 
to witness that I as father bless this marriage and give 
my daughter at her desire to this man ‘ 

This action petrified the pious society of Switzerland , 
It looked with indignation and horror at the precedent 
created not by a hot headed youth nor a homeless refugee, 
but by an old man of irreproachable character, respected 
by every one 

Now let us pass from the falLcr to the elder son 

I made his acquaintance in i 8 + 7 , at Bakunin’s, but 
we became particularly intiniaie during the two yeaO 
of our hfeat Nice He had not only a serene intelligence, 
but one of the serenest characters of aU the men I have 
seen I should reckon him a very happy man if I knew 
that he would not live Itmg , but there is no counting 
upon fate, though she has spared him hitherto, letung 
him off with nothing worse than a few migraines His 
realistic temperament, full of life and open to everything. 
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has much to ensure enjojrment, everything to make 
dullness impossjble, and elsK»t nothing to cause inner 
torment, the fretting of intellectual discontent, the 
suffering from theoretical doubt, and disappointment in 
practical life over dreams that cannot be fulfilled A 
passionate worshipper of the beauties of nature, an 
indefatigable worker in science, he did everything with 
extraordinary ease and success , he was not in the least 
a dry pedant, but an artist irt his own wort, he enjoyed 
It , a radical by temperament, a reahst by constitution, 
and a humane man through his clear and good heartedly 
ironical outlook, he lived prcasely in that sphere of life 
to which alone Dante’s ivords — Qot i P ueae fthee — 
apply 

He spent his life acbvely and carelessly, never lagging 
behind, but everywhere m the foremost rank He had 
no fear of bitter truths, and looked as steadily at men 
as at polypi and medusae, expecung nothing from either 
but what they could give His researches were not 
superficial, bur he £sh no impulse to pass bopond a certain 
depth below which everything clear ends, and which w m 
truth, after a fashion, an escape from reality He was not 
lured into those sloughs of despond in which men revel 
in their neurotic sufferings His dear and simple atti 
tude to life cxduded from his healthy outlook the poetry 
of melancholy, the ecstasies and morbid humours, which 
we love as we do everything thrilling and pungent. 
His irony, as I observed, was good natured, his mockery 
was light hearted , he was the first to bugh, and from 
his heart, at his own jokes, with which he poisoned the 
ink and the beer of the pedantic professors and his 
parliamentary colleagues ta der Paul's Ktrche 

This hvmg realism was the common bond of sympathy 
between us, though our lives and development had been 
so different that we disagreed about many things 

I had not and could not have the harmony and unity 
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selves, though I w-as thcoreucally emancipated. 1 

lived the ronunudsm of tevolution, the mptic be 

in progress and in humanity lasted longer ° '- 

theological dogmas; but when I had outlived 

still had left a religious belief in individuals, a futh in 

two or three men, a confidence in myself, in the hu^n 

will There were, of course, contradictions in th«; 

inner contradictions lead to misfortunes, the 

ful and mortifying because they are deprived of the las 

comfort of man, justificauon in his own eyes . . • 

In Nice, Vogt set to work with extraordinary 
. . The calm, warm bays of the Mediterranean Sea 
IS a rich breeding-ground for all/r»r/» Jt mere, the water 
IS limply full of them At night the streaks 
phosphorescent light trad gleaming after a b^t 
from the oar, the selpt can be picked up with the ban 
or with any cup or dish So he had no lack of material. 
From early morning Vogt would sit at the microscope, 
would watch, would draw, write, or read, and at five 
o’clock rush, sometimes with me, into the sea (he swam 
like a fish) , then he would come to us to dine, and, 
everlastingly good-humoured, was ready for a learned 
discussion or for any sort of nonsense, sang killing songs, 
accompanying them on the piano, or told the children 
stones with such masterly art that they bstened to hi® 
for hours without moving . 

Vogt possessed an immense talent for exposition. rW* 
in joke he deLvered several lecbires on ‘ physiology fo^ 
ladies’ in our house Everything came out so living, 
simple, and so artistically expressed, that all the ground 
he had covered before attaining this clanty was not 
suspected That is the whole problem m teaching — 
to render saence so inteUigible and well assimilated as to 
make it speak a simple, everyday language 

There are no, difficult saences , the difficulty he® 
in the exposition which is turt fully digested. Th* 
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Unguags of Itaraiog, a toclmical languago with comod 
wordi, a shorthand, temporary toguage, is "f 
students, the meaning is ooncealed m its alg^ 
formula! m order that in explaining the law *1“ 

thingmaynotberepeatedahnndrtsl omes over 

through a senes of scholasuc methods, science has been 

overgrown by all this rubbish of the schools where 

pedants have pown so accustomed to the 

Lt they use no other, and It seem. “ f'" 

m former years they even prized It " 

by hard labour and distinguished from e vu g 

Z we pss from students to real knowledge, props and 

scaffoldmgs beeome distasteful, and we look for 

Who has not observed that beginner, a. a '“1= 

use of many more abstruse words than those who have 

mastered the subject ? r aj,. 

A second cause of obscurity 
unconsaenaousness of those who teach * 
tiymg to conceal p.t of the truth and to avoid ti ky 
qTesL. Suence which has any fY"' 
knowledge of the truth is not saence It ought to Mve 
the eoumge of direct, open speeeh No 
charge Vogt with Uck of caodour, with nmid “mpronjue 

•SeiSitive souls' more readily reproach km ”Ui .^ 

mg too directly and too "^'trl ^d 

Uuth, in direct contradjction With th g ^ ^ j 

decepUoD The ChnsOan attitude f 
dualism, to Ideal imagery, so ^horougly^^t evgy^ 
thing naturally „ fs disgusted by 

intelligence, warped through g ' ^ twilieht and 

naked beauty, by daybgbt, and crave, for twdight 

•''iywheureadiugVogt.reoWrfatk^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the most stinthug h™g » uike no effort 

itsoeasytosaenlicethinE^tta g^^ ^ 

at his not worrying to try to r 
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biology t It IS as though he hid nothing to do with the 
former , 

As 1 matter of fact, Vogt'a temperament was such 
that he never had thought differently and was incapable 
of thinking differently, that was just where his direct 
realism came in Iheological objections could have 
for him only an historical interest t the absucditj oi 
dualism was so clear to his simple outlook tliat he could 
not enter into serious controversy with it, just 
opponents — the theologians of chemistry and the holy 
fathers of physiology — cannot senously discuss magic 
or astrology Vogt brushed aside their attacks with a 
jest — and, unluckily, that is not enough 

The nonsense with which they answered him is the 
nonaen'e believed all the world over, and for that reason 
very important The childishness of the human braio 
IS such that it wiU not accept the simple truth , for vagus* 
muddled, and incoherent imnds nothing is intelhgible 
but what IS incomprehensible, what is impossible or 
absurd 

There is no need to go to the common herd for 
examples , literary and culovated circles, legal and learned 
institutions, governments and revolutionaries, vie with 
each other m maintaming the innate senselessness of 
mankind And just as seventy years ago the frigid 
deist Robespierre executed Anacharsis Cloots,^ so the 
Wagners and their like would to-day hand Vogt o\er 
to the hangman 

The struggle is impossible , all the strength is on tlieir 
side Against a handful of scientists, naturalists, doctors, 
two or three thinkers and poets, stands the whole world, 
from Plus IX with the Immaculate Conception to Mazzini 
with the Republican Iddio from the Moscow orthodox 
hysterics of Slavophilism to Lieutenant General Radowitx. 

‘ A Freoch revolut on »t one of the founder* of the Jf 
ra 50 B beheided m 1794- — (Troitilenr* Hate) 
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who when he WJ! dying beqnealhrf “ 
profasor ol ,^J„„”Shty of >h= loul, 

r/d°m to ipinniahiB who oil 

np^tho d«d, to Enghih miwionary colonel. 

L Word of God .0 Indum on “ 

of theit soldier. There is nothing left f»' 

the con.aou.ness of being nght. end hope m fuMre 


religious maiua, is the essenuai . 

soaTty, tkat for men to hve quietly side by si^ t^ey 
mu.t be driven out of “'1 “ 

mania is the one dodge by which s ^ j jgme ume 
I remember . French rl‘”Xerl 

or other against the Fourierists 

It represents an aw wid. a sock tiaen 
m back, and a w„p of ha, hung on ™ 

he can see it The donkey, thinkmg f 

IS obhged to move worthy animal 

''' way bn^??!! thl saSe I would 

might progress in that way, ou 

be made a fool of , hospitably I was 

I will pass now to an account turned 

recciTed by one country when ano „ , ^ promised 
me out for no rea«>n is. to 

Vogt to take steps about my „cewe me 

find a commune which wo Great Counal 


and then to »«PP0« J ,3 wsenoal that some 

For naturalisation m j oreviously agree to 


For naturalisation m previously agree to 

town or village commune qmte m keeping 

accept the new atizcn, a „ jjjd each htile 

with the self government of eej (Muiten) 

distnct The viUsge «f Chile n 

agteed to receive my ["“'F ,„b„non to the 

pesunt families for « smJI money co 
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village societ 7 Tlus village is not far from the late of 
Murten, the neighbourhood of which was the scene 
of the defeat and slaying of Charles the Bold, wh<»e 
unhappy death and name were so adroitly used by the 
Austrian censorship (and afterwards the Petersburg one) 
to replace the name of William Tell m Rossim’s opera 
When the case came before the Great Council, Pvo 
Jesuitical depuUes raised their voices against me, but did 
nothing One of tJiem said that it ought to be asew- 
tamed why I was in enle, and how I had provoked tlie 
anger of Nicholas * Why, but that ’s a recommendation 
m Itself ' ’ somebody answered, and they all laughed 
Another, from far sighted prudence, asked for fresh 
guarantees that in case of ray death the education and 
maintenance of my children would not fall on the pwr 
commune This son in Jesus too was satisfied by 
Schaller’s answer My ngho of citiienship v>o« 
accepted by a vast majon 7 ,and I was transformed from 
an upper court councillor to a peasant of the village of 
Ch&tel near Murten, trtgtnatre dt CkStel frit Mtrat, 
as the Freiburg clerk wrote on my passport 

Naturahsation, however, is no hindrance to a career 
in Russia 1 have two lUustnous eiampla before in) 
eyes Louis^Napoleon became a atiacn of Thufgo'ic* 
and Alexander the Second a burgher of Darmstadt, 
both became emperors after ihcir naturalisation I *m 
not going so far as that 

On receiving the news of the ratification of my rights. 
It was almost necessary for me to go and thank my nci' 
feIlow<itizens and to make tlicir acquaintance More- 
over, just at tliai ume I had an intense craving to be 
alone, to look into myself, to revise the past, to discern 
something in the mist of the future, and 1 was glad of 
this citemal reason 

On the eve of my departure from Nice, 1 received a 
summons from the head of the police di /j htenrftxJ 
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publtcc He informed roe that I wa3 ordered by the 
Minuter of the Interior to leave imm^utely the domains 
of Sardinia This strange step on the part of the tome 
and evasive Sardinian Government surprised me far 
more than my banishment from Pans in 1850, » 

there vras no sort of occasion for it . i 

I am told that I Indobtod for tt to Ao «*> ^ 

or three faithful Russian subjects Jiving m Nroe, and 
among them it is pleasant for me to name le 
of Jumco. Poom, tt wo> more than ho 
that a matt who had brooght upon himself the 
wrath of NlchoUs was not only living m peace ano i 
the tame town a. htmself. but was actoaUj wrmj 

article!, though aware that Ac Mott Hig _ ^ 

upon tin, w,A favour When he went "> ” 

IMtmtter of Juit.ee. I am told, 

Aaeglio, at a friend, to hanish me A“gl.o |J.=att, 
probably, had tome tntumon that w 
Itahan m the KtuUtsky Battaek. 1 
DuJiJ^ Jt novel nelthet '““‘f , 

fathloned,’ though me out because 

nothing, ot perhaps he h'Sltat^ ' pr„cded by 

such friendly attentions shooW Nicholas was 

the sendmg of a Russian am,'»^“' Xs of Cha.les 
Still sulking over the revolutionary idc 

. 1. k J .Kr chief of police in Nice and tlic 

On the other hand, im wici p succestion at 

mmijlers m Turin before I was turned 

the first opportunity Some ^ ,n which 

out, there was a popular demon by the 

the boatmen and “bopkeepe , j and rather 

eloquence of the banker of the free port, 

audaciously too, against the supp 
Ulkmg of the independency of bgbl 

thl’thole kingdom diminished their 
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pnvileges, regardless of the ‘ independence of tlie 
of Nice,’ and its rights ‘inscnbed on the scrolls ot 
history ’ 

Avigdor, that O’Connell of the PaiUon (that is the name 
of the dry river that runs through Nice), W'as throsvn into 
prison, patrols paraded the streets at night, and so did the 
people and both sang songs, the same songs too , and that 
was all Need I say that neither I nor any other foreigner 
took any part m this domestic quarrel over tariffs aiw 
customs-duQes ? Nevertheless, the Inteniant pitched 
upon several of the refugees as ringleaders, and among 
them, upon me The ministry, wishing to set an ciampl* 
of salutary seventy, ordered me to be turned out together 
with the test 

I went to the Intendant (a Jesuit), and, observing to 
him that it was a superfluous luxury to turn a man out 
when he was going of himself and had his passport 
already visW m his pocket, asked him what was wTong 
He declared that he was as surprised as I was, and that the 
measure had been taken by the Ministry of the Interior 
without any preliminary reference to himself At the 
same time, he was so extremely polite that I had no doubt 
in my mind that he ws responsible for the whole nasty 
business I reported my conversation with him to the 
well known deputy in the opposition, Lorenzo Valerio, 
and went off to Pans 

Valerio made a savage attack upon the minister m 
Ills interpellation, and demanded the reasons for my 
deportation The minister was disconcerted, denied 
any influence of the Russian diplomacy, threw everything 
upon the report of the Ji$ieadant, and meekly concluded 
by saying that if the ministry had acted too hastilj and 
imprudently it would with pleasure alter its decision 
Hie opposition applauded, consequently, de fjclSt 
the prohibition was withdrawn, but though 1 wrote to 
the minister he nude no answer 1 read Valerio's 
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speech and the anstter toit m the newspapers, and resolved 
te go simply to Tnnn on the return journey horn 
Freiburg ”hat I might not be refusrf a vita, I went 
without a vita , on the Srvrs. border of 
pons are not examined v.ith the savagi. wa o 
gendarmes In Turin I went to the °/ JJ' 

Interior I w-as received by his deputy, who superinten^d 
the superior police, Count Pons de la at ^ 

well kLwn m those parts, clever, crafty and devoted 
to the Catholic party , 

Hil reeephon summed me He said to 
I had meant to say to him . something similar '“FP , 
to me ,n one of my .ntervews wrth Dubbelt, but Count 
Pons far outdid that , , , «<■ 

He was a very elderly, thin, 
most unprepossessing appearance, wi clerical 

looltmg features, rough grey hair and • 
aspect' Before I had ..me .0 “F * w «.* 

It 1 '‘TM z,: ; to 

avithout the slightest «««»<’ learning 

of the Intt/tJant y<»“ j to leeahty, to con 

our business, we are not anyt^ng contrary 

stitutional order If 7®“ ha would 

.0 the law, there is ^ou 1 ’ 

have no cause to complain ”f “Jf ';';’ , ’ 

‘ I quite agree with you. I s ^ irritation 

speech 

up a piece of paper J j, ruornare a Nizza 

wrote St piraitu ol Stg A p^r ,/ 

e it restarvi juante 
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S Mcnmt—li G../» 1S51 ‘Hm 
ihu to provido for all ponibiLBts, ihoogt you mV 
tost assiited that you tnil nevcl cotd It I am 
glad, voty glad indaod, that to havo settled tilt busmess 

With you ’ . . di-ea 

As this tsas equivalent, m the vulgar tongu^ to t^o, 
and God bless you,’ I left ray Pons, smiling at the thought 
of the face of the Intt»dant at Nice , but 
did not favour me with the sight of it — he had 
transferred , , . 

But to return to Freiburg and its canton * when, 
all moruls who have been m Freiburg, we had listenM 
to the celebrated organ and driven over 
bridge, we set off for Cbatcl, accompanied by a g<w- 
natur^ old man, the treasurer of the Freiburg canto 
At Murten the prefect of police, a vigorous nun “no « 
radical, asked us to suy with him, ,5 

village elder had chargrf him to send word beforehan 
of our tmvil, as he and the other householders wouM 
be very much disappointed if I came without letung 
them know . and they were all in the fields at work when 
I arrived After walking about Moral or Murten fot 
a couple of hours we set off, and the prefect wnth us 
Near the elder's house scvera-’uoiW peasants were 
awaiting us, headed by thp^hpposition, fAKall, venerable, 
grey headed, and raicr\ ,ju5<uUr old nun 

He stepped forward, took oB his hat, held out Jus broad, 

strong hand to me, and saying, ‘ . • •• 

delivered a speech of wcIcotbc in such Swiss German 
that I did not understand a word of it It was possible 
to make a rough guess at what he could uy to me, and 
therefore, reflecting that if 1 concealed tliat I did not 
undersund him, he would conceal that he did not under* 
stand me, I boldly answered him — 

‘ Dear Citizen Elder, and dear fellow-otizens 
Chile! * ] am come to tliank you for giving a refuge 
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to me and my children m year commune, and putting 
an end to my homeles$ wandering I, dear citizens, did 
not leare my native land to seel: another , I loved the 
Russian people with my whole heart, but I left Russia 
because I could not be a dumb, inactive witness of op- 
pression I left It after eailc pursued by the ferocious 
despotism of Nicholas His powerful arm, which has 
reached me everywhere where there is a king or a lord, 
is not long enough to reach me in your commune ! 
Without fear I put myself under your protection, as m 
a haven where I can always find peace You, citizens 
of Chcttel, you a handful of men, you taking me amongst 
>Qu, have been able to arrest the lifted hand of the 
Russian Emperor armed with a million bayonets You 
are stronger than he ' But you are strong only through 
the free republican institutions that have been yours 
for ages ' With pride I enter into your commune, and 
hurrah for the Helvetian Repubhc ' * 

‘ Dem neuen Bu/^er ho<h ' Es leie der neue Burger > ’ 
answered the old men, and warmly pressed my hand , 
I myself was somewhat agitated ' 

The village elder invited us into his house 
We went in, and satdo^vn on benches at a long table 
on which there svas bread and cheese Two peasants 
dragged m a bottle of terrific size, larger than those 
famous bottles which arc snugly stored away for whole 
winters in our old fashioned houses in some corner by 
the stove, filled with homemade liqueurs and cordials 
Tlus bottle svas covered wth basket work, and full of 
white wine The vilhgc elder told us that this was the 
local wine, but that it was very old that he remembered 
the bottle for over thirty years and that this wine was only 
drunk on very speaal occasions All the peasants sat 
doivn With us to the table except two, who were busy 
With the cathedral like bottle They poured wine from 
It into a large jug, and the village elder poured it from 
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the jug into the gksses , there was a glass before 
peasant, but he brought me a grand ciystal goblet, ob 
serving as he did so to the treasurer and the prefect 
‘ You must excuse me on this occasion , to-day we offer 
the cup of honour to out fellow atizen , you are old 
friends ’ 

While the elder was filling the glasses, I nouccd that 
one of the company, dressed not quite like a peasant, 
was very restless, mopping his face, turning crimson, and 
seeming ill at ease, when the village elder proposed 
they should drink my health, he leaped on his feet with 
the courage of despair, and addressing me began a 
speech ' That the elder whispered in my ear with a 
significant air, is the atizen teacher m our school ’ I 
stood up 

The teacher spoke not Swiss but German, and not 
simply but on the model of particularly famous orators 
and writers he referred both to Wiliam Tell and to 
Charles the Bold (what would the Austrian and Russian 
stage censonhip have done ? — perhaps they would have 
called them William the Bold and Charles Tell), and at 
the same time did not forget the less netv than expressive 
comparison of bondage w^ith a gilded cage from tvhich 
the bird will still strive to be free Nicholas caught it 
hot from him he ranked him with very disreputable 
persons from Roman history 1 almost interrupted him 
at that point to say, ‘ Don't insult the dead,' but, as though 
from a precntimcnt that Nicholas would soon be among 
them, held my peace 

The peasants Lstened to him, craning thar wrinkled 
sunburnt necks and putting up their hands to their ears 
like sunshades, the treasurer had a little nap, and to 
conceal the fact was the first to praise the orator 

Meanwhile the village elder was not sitting idle, but 
zealously filling up glasses and preparing toasts like the 
most practised master of the ceremoniw — ‘To the 
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ConfederaUon > * ‘ To Freiburg and us radical govern 
ment ’ ’ ‘To President SchalJer • ’ 

‘ To my kmdly fellow aozen* of Chatcl ■ ’ I pro- 
posed at last, feeling that the wmc, though its taste was 
not strong, was far from weak in its effects All rose 
to their feet The elder said ‘ No, no, Iteier 

Mtlihrger, a full glass, as we drank a full glass to you ’ 
My venerable friends were becoming expansive, the 
uine was warming them up ‘ Bring your 

cluldren,’ said one ‘ Yes, yes,’ others chimed in , ‘ let 
them see how we live we arc simple people, they will 
learn no harm from us, and we sliall have a look at them ’ 

* Certainly ’ ’ I answered, ‘ certainly ’ ’ 

Then the village elder began apologising for the 
poorness of their rcccpuon, saying that it was all the 
treasurer’s fault, that he ought to have let them know 
two days beforehand, that then n would have been very 
different, they might have provided a band, and that 
tlicy would have ivelcomed and escorted rat with gun- 
shots 1 very nearly said to him, d la Louis-Phihppe 
‘ After all, what has happened l—^nly one peasant more 
m Chltcl ’ 

We parted great friends I was rather surprised 
that I had seen not one woman or girl, nor even one 
young man It was a working day, however It is 
noteworthy, too, that to a festivity so unusual for them 
the pastor lad not been invited 

I felt greatly indebted to them for that The 
{Mstor would certainly have spoilt it all, he would 
have delivered a stupid sermon, and with his decorous 
propriety would have been like a fly m a glass of wmc 
which must be removed before you can drink with 
pleasure 

At last we were seated again in the treasurer’s Jjtlle 
carnage, or rather chaise , wc took the prefect to Moral, 
and Set off for Freiburg The iky was covered with 
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storm-douds I felt sleqy and giddy I tried not to 
go to sleep surely It cannot be their wine ? I wondered 
with some contempt for myself The treasurer 

simled slyly, and then himself began dozing , drops of 
ram began falhng, I covered myself svith my overcoat, 
must have fallen asleep then woke up at the 

contact of cold water The ram was pouring 

m bucketsful, black storm clouds seemed striking 
from craggy heights, for away peals of thunder came 
roUiDg over the mountains The treasurer was standing 
in the hall laughing loudly and talking with the host of 
the Zormger Hof 

‘ Well,’ the host asked roe, ‘ it seems our simple 
peasant wine is very different from the French, eh ^ ’ 

' Why, can we have arrived * ’ I asked, emerfing 
drench^ from the chaise 

‘ There ’s nothing strange in that,’ observed the 
treasurer , ‘ what is strange is (hat you have slept through 
a storm such as we have not had for a long time 
you really hear nothing * ’ 

* Nothing I ’ 

Afterwards I found out that the simple Swiss wines, 
which do not taste at all strong, acquire great strength 
wth age and act powerfully on those unaccustomed 
to them The treasurer avoided telhng me this on 
purpose , besides, even if he had told me 1 could not 
have refused the peasants’ good natured hospitahty and 
their toasts snll less could I have ceremoniously moistened 
my hf« and made difficulues That I did the right 
thing IS proved by the fact that when a year later, on in) 
way from Berne to Geneva I met the prefect of Moral 
at the station, he said to me Do you know how jou 
acquired great popularity among our Chitel peasants > ’ 
* No ' ‘To this day th^ tell with proud self sausfacnon 
how their new feUow-atizen, after drinking their wine, 
slept through a stonn and drove in a downpour of 
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rain from Morat to Freiburg, Inounng nothing about 
• it-’ 

And so that is hon 1 became a free aozen of the Swiss 
Confederation and got drunk on ChStel svine.^ 

I I c ann ot fotbnr tjdin; that I haJ to cerreet tlut very paje at 
rmbur;,anJ >1 tlie tame ZSnnger Hof Aed the ho*t was lliU the 
Same, looking like a rr^Ur tankeeprr. and the dims; room in which 
I sat with Saeonor in 1851 was the same, and the room in which a 
}‘ear bter I wrote my will, maVinj: Karl Vogt my executor and this 
page hnags hack to me to many dctaib 
Fifteea year* * 

UocOQseiouiW, unaccooDUblv, one •» tnzed with terror 
14//I 0 <nitT 1S66 — {iueitft A<«if) 
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Chapter 41 

P J Proudhon— P uBUCATiOK OF THt ‘Voix DU Pxopi-e’ 
— CoRRESPONDENcr— T he SicHincANCE OF Proudhon 

After the June barricades had fallen the printing 
jLx. presses fell too The panic stricken joumahsts 
held their peace Only old Lamennais rose up hke the 
gloomy shadow of a judge, cursed Cavaignac — the Due 
d’Alba of the June days — and his companions, and 
gloomily told the people ‘ And you be silent you arc 
too poor to have the nght to speak ' ’ 

When the first alarm at dus state of siege was over 
and the newspapers began conuog to life again, they 
found themselves confroDted, not with violence, but 
with a perfect arsenal of legal quibbles and judicial 
traps The old baiong, per force, of editors, the process 
in which the ministers of Louis Phihppe so distinguished 
themselves, began again In method was to exhaust 
the guaranteed fund by a senes of lawsuits invariablj' 
ending m prison and a money fine The fine » paid 
out of the fund until that 1$ made up again, the paper 
cannot be published , as soon as it is made good, there is 
a new lawsuit This game i» always successful, for th® 
legal authorities are always liandm glove wnththe govern 
ment in all pohncal prosecutions 

At first Ledni RoUin, and afterwards Colonel Frappoh * 
as the representaove of Maizim's party, contributed 
large sums of money, but could not save La Reform/ 
All the mote outspoken or^ns of socialism and re 
publicanism were destrc^cd by this method Among 
these, and at the very beginning, was Proudhon’s Lf 

• Fnppoli Luilovico(i8ij 187X}, »n luliia poLticiin who ((M<‘ 
P»rt in the revolulionsry ■noranent of 1848 wos « p»rti»n el 
G,nb»l(lii and alwayion (he ntretne left (ntheJuUan Parliama t 
He reinlrodueed Freemnonry inio IUI7,— -{rMai/j/or » Ao//) 
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Repr/sentanl du Peuple, aad lat«r oa Le PeupU, Before 
one prosecution Tvas over, another began 

One of the editors — it wa$ Duchesne, I remember— 
vns three times brought out of pnson into the law-courts 
on fresh charges , and every time was again sentenced to 
prison and a fine When on the last occasion before the 
ruin of the paper the verdict was declared, he sard to 
the prosecutor ' VaddtUon, Ptl tons plaUf* As a 
matter of fact, « amounted to ten years of prison and fifty 
thousand francs fine 

Proudhon tvas on lus trial when his newspaper was 
suppressed on the 13th of June The National Guards 
bunt into his printing-office on that day, broke the 
printing press, dispersed the type, as though to assert, in 
the name of the armed bourgeois, that the period of 
the utmost violence and police ^^anny had come in 
France 

The irrepressible gladiator, the stubborn Besan^on 
peasant, would not lay down his arms, but at once con- 
trived to publish a new journal. La Fotx du PeupU It 
was necessaiy to obtain twenty four thousand francs 
for the guarantee fund E Girardin would have been 
ready to give it, but Proudhon did not want to be 
dependent on him, and Sazonov suggested that I should 
contribute the money I owed a great deal to Proudhon 
in my intellectual development, and, after a httle con 
sideration, I consented, though I knew that the fund would 
soon be gone 

Reading Proudhon, hie reading HegeJ, cultivates a 
speaal faculty, sharpens the weapon, and furnishes not 
results but methods Proudhon is pre eminently the 
dialectiaan, the controversulist of social quesuons 
The French seek experimental solutions m him, and, 
finding no plans of Ae phalanstery nor of the Icarian 
community, shrug their shoulders and lay the book 
aside 
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I am a dost ’ He was saying to Proudhon that the hst 
numbers of the Fctx Ju Ptuflt were feeble Proudhon 
was looking through them and growing more and more 
morose, then, thoroughly incensed, he turned to the 
editors ‘ What is the meaning of it ^ You take 
advantage of my being m prison, and go to sleep there in 
the office No, gentlemen if you go on like this I will 
refuse to have anything to do with the paper, and wiU 
pubhsh the grounds for my refusal I don’t want my 
name to he dragged in the mud , you need some one to 
stand behind you and overlook every line The public 
takes this for my newspaper no, I must put a stop to 
this To-morrow I will send an arocle to efface the 
lU effects of your scribbling, and I will show how I under 
stand what ought to be the spirit of ray paper * 

Seeing his irnution, it might well ^ antiapated that 
the article would not be the most moderate, but he 
surpassed our expectations his Vtve VEmftreur ' was a 
rhapsody of irony — malignant terrible irony. 

In addition to a new action against the paper, the 
government revenged itself on Proudhon in its own way 
He was transferred to a horrible room— lliat is, given a 
far worse one than before the window was half boarded 
up so that nothing could be seen but the sky , no one wa* 
admitted to see him, and a special guard was put at the 
door And these measures, unseenUy for the correction 
of a naughty boy of sixteen, were uken seven years ago 
against one of the greatest thinkers of our age Men 
have grown no wiser since the days of Socrates, no wiser 
since the days of Gablco they have only become more 
petty This disrespect for genius, however, is a new 
phenomenon that has reappeared during the last ten 
yean From the ume of the Renaissance talent has to 
some extent become a protection, neither Spmoxa nor 
Lessing was shut in a dark room or stood in a corner 
Such men are sometimes penecuted and killed, but they 
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arc not humiliated in tnvul they are sent to the 

scafiold, but not to the uorlhouse 

Bourgeois imperial France is fond of equably 
TJiough persecuted, ProudJio/i stjJl struggled in Jus 
chains , he stiU made an efibrt to bring out the Fax dit 
Ptttfk in T850, but lhal attempt was soon crushed 
My guarantee money had been seized to the last farthing , 
the one nun in France svho stiU had something to say 
had no choice but to be silent 
The last time I saw Proudhon in Ste Pdlagie, I was 
being turned out of France, while he still had two years of 
prison We parted gloomily , ilierc was no trace of hope 
m the near future Proudhon maintained a concentrated 
silence, whilst I was boiling with vexation , we both had 
many thoughts in our minds, but no desire to speak 
I had heard a great deal of his roughness nidtise, and 
intolerance , I never had any experience of it m my own 
case What soft people call his harshness was the tense 
muscle of the fighter. Ins scowling brow showed only 
the intense workings of his mind in his anger he reminded 
me of a wrathful Luther or of Cromwell jeering at 
an opponent He knew that I undentood him, and, 
knowing, too, how few did understand him, appreciated 
It He knew that he was considered an undemonstrative 
man , and hearing from Michelet of the unhappy death 
of my mother and Kolya, he wrote to me from Ste 
PiJagic, among other things ‘Is it possible that fate 
should attack us on that side too ? 1 cannot get over 

the shock of this terrible acadent I love you, and carry 
your image deep here m thu heart which so many think 
IS of stone ’ 

After that I did not sec him * in 1851 when, thanks 
to Lion Faucher, I visited Pans for a. few days, he had 
been sent away to some central prison A yeard.vt£r,. 

* After th I was wr tten I met ) m iga n I “ ‘ ^ 

Non) 
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when I W33 paising t!>rougIi Pam in secret, Proudhon 

was lU al Bcsanjon 

Proudhon had his weak spot, and there he was m 
corrigible , there the limit of his character was reached, 
and as is always the case, beyond it he was a conservative 
and a follower of tradition t am speaking of fiis views 
of family life, and of the significance of svoman in general 
‘ How lucky IS our friend N * * Proudhon would 
say jestingly, * his wife u not so stupid Uiat she can t 
make a good pat an fta, and not clever enough to discuss 
his articles That 's all that is wanted for domestic 
bliss ’ 

In this jest Proudhon expressed, laughing, what was 
the serious basis of his news on woman His concep- 
tions of tmily relations were coarse and reactionary, 
but they betrayed, not the bourgeois clement of the 
tovTOsman, but tathec the stubborn feebng of the rustic 
paterfamilias haughtily regarding woman as an mferier, 
and a servant, and himself as the autocratic head of the 
family 

A year and a half after this was written, Proudhoa 
published his great work on Jusute in lie Cinrei anJ 
Revclunan 

This book, for which France, sunk into barbarism, 
condemned him again to three years' imprisonment, I 
read through attentively, and 1 dosed the third volume 
weighed down by gloomy thoaghts 

It is a terrible ternUe ome * The atmo 

sphere of decomposition stupefies the strongest 

This ‘ brilliant fighter,’ too, could not resist it, and was 
broken in his last work I se« the same controversial 
power the same mighty stroke, but tt brings him now to 
preconceived results — it is no longer free m the very 
fullest sense Towards the end of the book I watched 
over Proudhon as Kent watched over King Lear, expect 
mg him to recover his reason, bat he talked more and 
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more wildly — there were the ume Ills of intolerance, 
of unbridled speech, as in Lcat( and at the sime time 
' every inch ' betrays talent, but a talent that is 

'touched' and he runs with the corpse, not of a 

daughter but of a mother, whom he takes to be living ^ 
Latin thought, religions in its very negation, super 
stiUous in doubt, rejecting one set of authorities in the 
name of another, has nrcly gone further, rarely plunged 
more deeply in mediat res of reality rarely freed luclf 
from all tangles with such dialectic boldness and certain^ 
as m this book In it, not only the crude dualism of 
religion but the more subtle dualism of philosophy is 
cast off, the mind is set free not only from heavenly 
pliantoms but from those of the earth, it passes beyond 
the sentimental apotheosis of humanity and the faUhsm 
of progress, lias none of the everlasting litanies of brother 
hood, democracy, and progress, which are so pitifully 
wearisome in the midst of rancour and violence 
I’roudhon sacrificed the idols and the language of revotu 
tjon to the true understanding of it, and put morabty 
on Its only real basis — the heart of man, recognising 
no idols, nothing but reason, * if it ’ 

And after all that the great iconoclast was frightened 
of human nature being act free, for, having freed it 
abstractly, he fell back again into metaphysics, endowed 
It with incredible eetll, could not manage it, and led it 
to be immolated on the altar of the cold, inhuman God of 
justice — the God of equdibnum, of rtilJneis and peace, 
the God of the Brahmins, who seek to lose all that is 
personal and to be dissolved, to come to rest in an infinite 
ocean of annihilation 

On the empty alur scales were set up This would 
be a new Caudine Forks for haauniiy 

'rhe ' justice ’ which is his goal is not even the artistic 
* I liiTe (o lome extent mod fed mr oi> n on of th!i wo,k of 
rroudtion {x%6i)^{Auik'ir t ftaS*) 
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harmony of Plato’s Republic the elegant equilibrium of 
passion and sacrifice, the Gallic tribune tales notlung 
from ‘anarchic and frivolous Greece’, he stoically 
tramples personal feelings uoder foot, and does not seel 
to harmonire them wth the demands of the family and 
the commune His * free man ’ is a sentry on guard, 
and a tvorkman who can never rise, he must serve and 
stand on guard until he is rebeved by death, he must 
sdfie m himself all personal passion, everything outside 
duty, because he is not himself his meaning, his essence, 
lies outside himself, he is the instrument of justice, he 
IS predestined, hie the Virgin Afary, to bear the idea in 
suffering and to bring it into the %sorld for the salvation 
of the state 

The family, the first embryo of soaety, the first cradle 
of justice, IS doomed to evetUsQng, hopeless toil , it is 
to serve as the means of purification of the personal , in 
It the passions are to Ik stamped out The austere 
Roman family in the workshop of to-day is Proudhon’s 
ideal Christianity has softened family life too much 
for him It preferred Mary to Martha, the dreamer to 
the housewife it for^ve the sinner and held out a hand 
to the penitent, because she loved much, but in Proudhon’s 
family, just what is essential is to love httle And that 
IS not all Christianity puts the individual far higher 
than his family relations It says to the son * Forsake 
father and mother and follow me ’ — to the son who m 
the name of Proudhon’s reahsatxMi e/ justice must be 
put back into the fetters of absolute paternal povter, who 
la his^ther’s hfetune can have no freedom, least of all 
in the^oice of a wife He is to be mured to slavery, 
to become in fcis turn a qrrcnt over the children who are 
born without love through duty for the continuation of 
the In this family martiage will be indissoluble, 

but It will be Cold ss ice Marriage is simply a victory 
* over love , the less love there is between the cook wif* 
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and the workman husband the better And to think that 
I should meet these old shabl^ bogeys from the Hegelian 
ism of the right sving in the writings of Proudhon ’ 
Feeling is banished, eyeiything is frozen, the colours 
are gone, nothing is left but the dull, exhausting toil of 
the proletariat of to-day, the tod from which the aristo 
cratic family of ancient Rome, based on slaverv, was at 
least free gone is the poetic beauty of the Church, the 
delirium of iaith, the hopes of paradise, even poetry in 
those days ‘ will be written no more,' so Proudhon asserts 
On the other hand, labour will become more severe ’ 
For individual freedom, for the right of imtiative, for 
independence, one may well sacrifice the lullabys of 
religion, but to sacrifice everything for the realisation 
of the idea of justice — what nonsense * 

Mai) IS doomed to toil, he must labour oil hiyhand 
drops and the son ulces from the cold fingers of the father 
the plane or the hammer and carries on the everlasting 
work But what if among the sons there happens to 
be one with a little more sense who lays down the drill 
and asks ‘ But what are we wearing ourselves out for i ’ 

* For the triumph of jiustice,’ Proudhon tells him 
And the new Cam answen ‘ But who made me the 
keeper of the triumph of justice ? ’ ‘ Who ? — why, is 
not your whole vocation, your whole life, the realisation 
of justice ? ’ ‘ Who has set op that object I ’ Cam 
will answer ‘ It is too stale, there is no God, but the 
Commandments remain Justice is not my vocation , 
work is not a dutj but a necessity , the family is not for 
me the fetters of life but the setting for my life, for my 
development Vou want to keep me m slavery, but I 
rebel against you I revolt against > ou, against your steel 
yard, just as jou have been revolting all your hfe against 
bajoncts, capital, and Church, just as all the French 
revolutionists rebelled against the feudal and Catholic 
tradition Or do you imagine that after the taking of 
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the BasliUc, after llic terror, nfter iht wirand die famine, 
after the bourgeois bng and the bourgeois republic, I am 
going to believe )X)u when }on tell me that Romeo liad 
no right to love Juliet because those old fools of Mon- 
tagues and Capulets kept up an everlasting feud, and that, 
even at ihirtj or forty, I roust not choose the companion 
of my hie without my father s permission, that a woman 
w ho has been unfaithful must be punished and disgraced ? 
\Vh) , what do j qu take me for w tth your jusuce F ’ 

And in support of Cain we would add, from the 
dialectical side, that Proudhon’s whole conception of 
an etn is utterly inconsistent This teleology is aho 
theology , this is the republic of February — that is, the 
same as the monarchy of Jul) , but without Louis Phihppe 
^Vhat difference is there between predetermined teleo- 
logy and providence ? • , 

After emanap.iting human nature to the last limit, 
Proudhon took fright looking at his contemporaries, and, 
that these convicta, these tultt-of ieete new, might do 
no mischief, he cauhes them in the rat tnp of the 
Roman famil> 

The doors of the restored Jtnum, free from Levtt 
and Penates, haic been flung open, but not Anarchy, 
not the annihilation of authority and the state, is seen 
seated in the midst, bur stem Order, with cectralisauon, 
walh regulation of family relations, with inhentancc and 
depnvauon of it as a pucushment , and with these things 
all the old Roman sms peep out of every crevice with 
the dead c} cs of statues 

1 he family of anui^uity natundl} implies the ancient 
conception of the fatherland with its jealous patriotism, 
that feroaous virtue which has shed ten times more 
blood than all the vices put together 

Man bound in serfdom to the family becomes again 

' Wrvudhon h miclf J rtwwtf’ti t xt i /u -itt « 

^ ' rr»v • 
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the bondslave of the soil. His movements are restricted, 
he pots down roots into his land , only upon it lie is what 
he IS : ' the Frenchman hvmg in Russia,' says Proudhon, 
‘ 13 a Russian, and not a Frenchman.’ No more colonies, 
no more settlements abroad ; every man must hve where 
he is ... 

‘ Holland wU not perish,’ said William of Orange in 
the years of terror ; ‘ it will go aboard ships and will 
sail off to Asia, and here we will lift up the sluices ’ It 
is people like that who are free 

The English are like that • as soon as they begin to 
be oppressed, they sail over the ocean and there found 
a younger, freer England. And yet nobody could say 
of the English that they do not love their country, or 
that they are lacking m national feeling Emigrating 
in all directions, England has peopled Half the world , 
while France, lacking m vitality, has lost one set of colonics 
and does not know what to do with the rest She does 
not need them ; France is pleased with herself and dings 
more and more to her centre, and the centre to its maitci. 
What independence can there be in such a country ? 

On the other hand, how can one abandon France, 
la telle France ? ‘ Is not she even now the freest 

country in the world, is not her language the finest 
language, her literature the finest literature, is not her 
syllabic hne more musical than the Greek hexameter ’ ’ 
hloreover, her univenal genius absorbs the thought and 
the literature of all age» and all countries; ‘has not 
France made Shakespeare and Kant, Goethe and Hegel 
her own?’ And what is more: Proudhon forgot 
that they corrected them and dressed them up, as land- 
owners dress up the peasants when they take them to 
Court. 

Proudhon condudes his bool with a Catholic prayer 
adapted to sodalism , all he had to do was to secularise 
a few Church phrases and to put the Phrygian cap m 
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ihc place of the nuuc, for the prayer of tlie ‘ Bj-zanunc ’ 
buhops to be the very thing for the bishop of soaalism 
What a chaos 1 Proudhon, emanopated from every- 
thing except reason, *bll ssanta to remain not only a 
hus^nd after the style of Bluebeard, but also a French 
nationalist — mth his literary chauvinism and his un 
limited power of the father, and so behind the strong, 
vigorous words of a free thinker one seems to hear the 
voice of the savage old man, dictating his will, and 
trying now to preserve for his children the decrepit 
temple he has been undermining all his life 

1 he X^atin world does not like freedom, it only likes 
to suuggle for it it sometimes finds the force for setting 
free, never for freedom Is it not melancholy to sec 
such men as Auguste Comte and Proudhon setting up 
as their last word, the one a sort of mandarin hierarchy, 
the other his domestic petul servitude and apotheosis of 
an inhuman ftrtei juuma < 



Appendix 

(To Chapter 41) 


. . On the one hand we have the Proudhon 
family, irrevocably welded together and nailed down, 
indissoluble marriage, the absolute power of the father — 
a family in which for the sake of society all the persons 
except one are brought to misery, the savage marriage 
in which unchanging feeling, the magic power of a vow, 
are assumed, on the other hand, the theories that are 
coming into vogue, m which marriage and the family 
are no longer binding, the irresistible force of passion 
IS assumed, the past is thought to lay no obligations, 
and the complete independence of the individual is 
asserted 

On the one hand we have woman almost stoned for 
faithlessness , on the other, jealousy itself put hors la lot 
as a morbid, abnormal feebng of egoism and ownership 
and the romantic distortion of healthy and natural ideas 
Where is the truth where is the middle line ? 

Twenty three years ago I was already seeking a way out 
of this forest of contradictions 

We are bold m denial and always ready to fling any 
of our idols into the river, but the gods of home and 
family are somehow ‘waterproof’ — they always rise 
apin Perhaps there is no sense left in them, but there 
IS still life in them , it seems as though the weapons 
used against them have simpty glided over their snaky 
scales, felled them, stunned them but have not 

killed them 

Jealousy Fidehty Infidehty Chastity 
. . Dark forces, menacmg words, thanks to which 
riven of tears, rivers of blood have flowed — words that 
set us shuddering like the memory of the Inquisition, of 
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torture, of the plague . aad yet they are the words 
under tire shadow of which, as under the sword of 
Damocles, the family has hved and is hving 

There is no turning them out of doors by abuse or 
by denial They remain round the corner, slumbering, 
ready at the slightest call to rum everything near and far, 
to rum us ourselves 

It seems as though ■we must abandon the excellent 
intention of eiunguishing these smouldering embers 
and confine ourselves humbly to mitigating and humanely 
directing the destructive fire You can no more bridle 
passions wnch logic than you can justify them tn the law 
courts Passions are facts and not dogmas 

Moreover, jealousy has always enjoyed speail privi- 
leges In Itself a strong aifc/uiely natural passion, 
i( has hitherto only been encouragu instead of beiug 
restrained and softened The Chrisuan doctrine maVing, 
through hatred of the body, everything fleshly of extra 
ordinary value, and (be anstocrauc worship of blood, of 
puntv of race, liave developed to the point of absurdity 
the concepuon of insulted honour, of a blot that onnot 
be cfTacod Jealousy has rcceiv^ the jus g/aJtt. the 
right of judgment and revenge It has become a duty 
of ioireur, almost a virtue All that will not stand a 
moment’s enuasm — but yet there sdU remains at the 
bottom of the heart a very real insurmountable feeling 
of pain, of unhappiness called jealousy, a feeling as 
elementary as the feeling of love itself, resisting every 
effort to deny n, an ‘ trrcduable ’ feeling 

Here agtin arc the everlasting limits, tlie 
Giudinc Forks into which history drives us On both 
sides lliere is truth, on both there is falsehood The 
bold asking for a clear altemaUve will lead you nowhere 
At the moment of complete denial of one of the terms. 
It comes back — just as after the last quarter of the moon 
the finl appears on the other side 
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Hegel removed the boundary posts of human reason, 
by rising to the abiolute spirit, m it they did not 
\anish but were transfermtd—fulfilUJt^i the German 
theological philosophy expresses it this is mystiasm, 
philosophical theodicy, allegory, and reality purposely 
mixed up All religious reconciliations of the ine 
concilable are won by means of redemption — that is, by 
sacred transmutation, a sacred deception, a solution 
which solves nothing but rests on faith Can anything 
be more opposite to free-will than necessity ? — but by faith 
they are easily reconciled Man will accept without 
a murmur the justice of punishment for an action which 
was pre-ordained 

Proudhon himself, in a different range of questions, 
was far more humane than German philosophy From 
economic contradictions he escapes by the recognition 
of both sides under the restraint of a higher principle 
Property as a right and property as a theft are set side 
by side m everlasting balance, everlastingly complement 
ary, under the ever growing dominance of justice It is 
dear that the argument and the contradictions are trans 
ferred to another sphere, and that it is the conception of 
justice we luve to criticise rather than the rights of 
property 

The simpler, the less mystic, and the less one-sided 
the more real and practically applicable the higher 
pnnaple is, the more completely it brings the con 
tradictory terras to their lowest denomination 

The absolute, ‘ all embraang ’ spirit of Hegel is 
replaced in Proudhon by the menacing idea of justice 
But the problem of the passions is not likely to be solved 
by that either Passion M rntrinsically unjust, justice 
IS remote from the personal, it is impersonal — ^passion 
is only individual 

The solution here lies not m the law courts but in 
the humane development of individual character, in its 
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escape from lyrical sdf-centredness into tte light of 
day, in the development of common human interests 
The radical elimmabon of jealousy implies clinunating 
love for the ladiwduaJ, repizcmg it by Jove for woman 
or for man, by love of Ae sex in general But it is 
just the persoiul, the individual, that is attractive; it 
IS just that which gives colour, tone, intensity to the 
whole of our life Out emotion is personal, our 
happiness and unhappmess are personal ^ppiness and 
unhappiness 

Rationalism with all its logic is as little comfort m 
personal sorrow as the consolations of the Romans with 
their rhetoric Neither the tears of loss nor the tears 
of jealousy can be wiped away, nor should they be, but 
It is Tight and possible that they should flow humanely 
and that they should be equally free from 
monastic poison, the ferooty of the beast, and the wail 
of the man robbed of his property * 


< Ml I Hjs tarretung the freefi of thit, 7 eame upon a J'rcnch 
nc«tp>per with la ertremely ciutKtemte incident in it Kear 
rant • itudeat tud t liaiten with a gitl, which wit discovered The 

girl I father «eat to the student and on his knees besought bun, 
with tesn to vindicate his daughter a honour and marry 1 er , the 
student refused with contumely The kneeling father gave him a 
slap In the face, the student challenged him, they shot at each Other , 
dunng the duel the old man had a paralyue stroke. The student was 
disconcerted and decided to marry, and the g rl was grteTed.and also 
decided to marry The newspaper adds that Ihii happy dinoufme’t 
will no doubt do much to promote the old father 1 recovery Can 
this hate happened outside a iiudbouse f Can China or India, at 
whose groteaque absurditiea we eirock 10 much, furnish anything 
uglier or nil er than this alory t I wiU not say more immoral 
This Pans lan romance i> a hundredfold more wicked than the burning 
of a widow Of the burying of a eestil virgin In those cates there 
was rebgioui faith, removing an personal responsibility, but m this 
ease there is nothing but conventional, ahaiowy ideas of external 
honour, of external reputatims. Ii n not clear from this story 

what the student was like 7 Why should the girls life be bound 
to hn i ptrp^nit/ t Whywafahe ruined to save her reputatioa / 
Oh. Bedlam I (|86« y—{AmHv a Nttt ) 
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To reduce the rekuons of man and ^oman to a casual 
seiual connection is just as impossible as to exalt and 
distort them into marriage indissoluble to the grave 
The one and the other may be met at the extreme of 
sexual and marriage relations, as a special case, as an 
exception but not as a general rule The casual relation 
will be broten off or will contmually tend to a closer 
and firmer union, just as the indissoluble marriage will 
tend to grow more and more free from external bonds 
People have continually protested against both 
extremes Indissoluble marriage has been accepted by 
them hypocritically, or in the heal of the moment 
Casual relations never have had complete recognition , 
they have always been concealed, just as marriage has 
been a subject of boasting All attempts at the official 
legulation of brothels, although aiming at their restric 
bon, are offensive to the moral sense of society, t\hich 
sees in organisation, recognition The scheme elaborated 
by a gentleman in Fans, m the days of the Directorate, of 
establishing privileged brothels with their owrn hierarchy 
and so on, was even in those days received with hisses 
and overvs helmed by a storm of laughter and contempt 
The normal Lfc of man is as remote from the monastery 
as from the cattle-yard , from the sexlessness of the monk, 
which the Church esteems above marriage, as from 
the duldl^s grauiicanou of passion 

Marriage is for Christianity a concession, an incon- 
sistency, a weakness Christianity regards marriage as 
society regards concubinage The monk and the 
Catholic pnesi are condemned to perpetual celibacy by 
way of reward for their foolish tnumph over human 
nature 

Chnstian marriage in general is gloomy and unjust , 
It establishes inequality against the teaching of the 
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As soon as marriage emerges from the sphere of 
mysticism, it becomes exp/Jtent, an external arrangement^ 
It was introduced by the panic-stricken ‘ Bluebeards 
(shaven nowadays, and changed into ‘ blue-chins ) m 
judges’ wigs, and academic coats, popular representauves 
and liberals, the priests of the avil code Civil marriage 
IS simply a state measure of economy, freeing the state 
from responsibility for the children and binding men 
more closely to properQ^ Marnage without 
vention of the Church became a contract for the y 
enslavement of each to the other for life The legislator 
has nothing to do with faith, with mystic fantasi«, so 
long as the contract is fulhlled, and if not he wll ^ 
means of punishment and enforcement And why no 
punish It ^ In England, the traditional countp' o 
juridical development, a boy of sixteen, made 
with ale and gm and enrolled m a regiment by an o 
recruiting sergeant with red ribbons on his hat, is sul> 
jecicd to the most horrible tortures Why not punish 
a girl * Why not pumsh with shame, rum, and forcible 
restoranon to her master the girl who, with no dear 
understanding of what she is about, has contracted to 
love for life, and has permitted something extra, forget- 
ting that the season ticket is not transferable But these 
new Bluebeards too have been attacked by the 
badoun and novelists Against the marriage of leg^* 
contract, a pathological, physiological dogma has been 
set up, the dogma of the abnlute tnfalhbtlity of the 
fasstont and the tneapaetty of man to itrvggle against 
them 

Those who were yesterday the slaves of marriage 
are now becoming the slaves of love. There is no law 
for love, there is no strength that can resist it 

With that, all rational control, all responsibility, 
form of self restraint is eflaced That man is m sub- 
jection to irresistible and ovenvhclming forces is a theory 
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utterly opposed to rational freedom and to reason, to 
that formation of the character of a free man winch all 
soaal theories aim at attaining by different paths 

Imaginary forces, if men accept them as real, have as 
much power as real ones, and that is because man’s power 
of response is the same whatever force acts on him 
The man who is afraid of ghosts is afraid in exactly the 
same way as the man who is afraid of mad dogs, and may 
as easily die of fright The difference is that m one case 
the man may be shown that his fears are groundless, and 
m the other he cannot 

I refuse to admit the sovereign position given to love 
in hfe, I deny its autocratic power and protest against the 
pusillanimous excuse of having been earned away by it 
Surely we have not freed ourselves from every restraint 
on earth, from God and the devil, from the Roman and 
the criminal law, and proclaimed reason as our sole guide 
and standard, in order to he down humbly, Lice Hercules 
at the feet of Ompbale, or to fall asleep in the lap of 
Delilah ? Surely woman has not sought to be free from 
the yote of the family, from perpetual tutelage and the 
tyranny of father, husband, or brother, has not stnvcn 
for her rights to independent tiork, to learning and the 
position of a atizen, only to begin over again cooing 
like a dove all her life and pining for a dozen Leone 
Leonis^ instead of one 

Yes, It IS for woman that I am most of all sorry m 
this question , she is hopelessly tom and destroyed by 
the aU-devounng Moloch of love She puts more faith 
m It, she suffen more from it. She is more concentrated 
on the sexual relation, more driven to love She 

IS both intellectually more unstable and intellectually 
less trained than we 
I am sorry for her 

* Lrooe Lnm s the hero of tether «h«sc o»me luppi e» 

1! e t tie of one of Ceorpe San4>e«rt et novcU rantlMir j } 
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III 

H»5 any one made • serious and honest attempt to 
break dow-n convenUonsl piejudiees in female education ? 
They arc only broken down by eapenence, and so it « 
life and not convention that sufTcn 

People go round the questions we are discussing, as old 
women and children go round a gravejard or a pltc| 
where a crime has been committ^ Some are afraid 
of impure spinu, others of ihe pure truth, and arc left 
m fantastic disorder and inconsistent duos There is 
as little serious consistency in our siew of sexual relations 
as m practical spheres We arc still haunted by the 
possibilit) of combining Christian morality, which starts 
from negation of tiie flesh and leads towards the other 
world, with tlie rcahsuc earthly morality of this world 
People are anno) ed at the twomorahuea not harmonising, 
and, to avoid spending tune in worrying over the solution 
of the problem, pick out according to their tastes and 
ream what they like of the Church leacbog, and reject 
what they do not cate for just as those who do not keep 
the fasu will zealously eat pancakes, and avoid dull 
religious services, svhilst stiU observing rehgious festinues 
Vet I should have thought it ivas high time to bring more 
harmony and manhness into conduct Let him who 
respects the law remain under die law and not break it, 
but let him who does not accept it show himself openl) 
and consaously independent of it 

A sober view of human relations » far more difficult 
for women than for us — of that there can be no doubt , 
they are more deceived by educaUon, and know less of 
life and so they mote rfien stumble and break their 
heads and hearts than free themsehes They arealwaj’S 
in revolt, and remain la slavery, strive for revolution, 
whil' most frequently they arc propping up the existing 
regime Trom childhood the girl is frightened of the 
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Sexual relation ai of some ftarfu! unclean teertt from 
%Nhich she is guarded and sar^ off as UiougK it were 
B sin tlut Jiad some magical posver; and aflcrwards ihi's 
Mme monstrous thing, this same magnun {gnotum which 
leaves an Incfficeihle stain, the remotest hint at whicli 
is iltamcful and sets her bluslting. Is made the object of 
her life. As soon as a boj’ can wall, he is given a tov 
sword to train him to murder, he is promised an hussar^ 
uniform and epaulettes t while the girl is lulled to sleep 
with the hope of a rich and handsome bridegroom, and 
she dreams of epaulettes not on her nw n shoulders but on 
tlio shoulders of her predestined husband. 

' Don, (Ion. nion enlant. 

Jiiv|ir 4 I'jge dr <|uin<r an,, 

A iiuinir ant taui tr ritniUr, 

A <|Miiiir ant faiit Ir iiisrirr 

One must marvel at the hne human nature which is 
not ruined by such an education— we might liave expected 
tliat all the little girls to lulled for fifteen )cars would 
set to work spcedilj to fcplacc those iLiin b/ the boys 
who have been trained from cliilJhoixl with weapons 
ofihiighter. 

'I'lie Chriiuan teaching imposes the terror nf tlic 
‘ flcih ’ before the creature i* conscmui ol its lexj It 
awakens the dreadful (jucsiion in the child, initili terror 
into the adolescent soul, and nhen the time to amvscr it 
is come-~«nother doctrine, as wc have uiJ, raita her 
sexual calling (0 the loufht-hir ideal for the girl : the 
Khootpirl liccomes ihc bnJe, and the same mjatery, the 
ume sm luil purified and sanrtificsl, becomes the crown 
of her education, the hope of her reUtmn*. the jral of 
all her efforts, almost a social duty Accomplnhnienti, 
learning, education, intelligence, beaut), sscalth, grace, 
all arc devoted to her nfflitneJ fall . to the very 
ume tin, the thought of which ssai hsokrd on ai 1 crime 
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but whjch has now changed tB essential nature by ^ 
miracle like that by s\hich the Pope, when held up 
a journey, changed a meat dish into a Lenten dish 
his blessing 

In short, the whole training — negative and positi^® 
of a woman remains a training for sexual relati®^®* 
TounA. them all her subsequent life turns. From 1^'™ 
she runs, towards them she runs, by them is disgraced, 
by them is made proud . . To-day she presft'® 
the negative holiness of sexlessness, to-day she can ®™y 
whisper, blushing, of love to her bosom friend ; to-morto^, 
m the face of the crowd, in glare and noise, in the hg"* 
of chandeliers and strains of music, she is flung intd 
arms of a man. 

Brtde, wife, mother, only in old age s$ irandmcJ^*^ 
a woman is set free from sexual life, and then becO^ts 
an independent creature, e»pecially if the grandf#®**’ 
is dead Woman, struck down by love, does not 80on 
escape • Pregnancy, suckhng, child-rearing 
sSk ‘ae eS vatne •myVtTSty, she ^ 

of love , in svoman it persists not in the memory °“y» 
but m blood and body, in her it ferments and mantes 
and tends without breaking its tie 

Christianity breathed with its feverish inor“3Stic 


ascetiasm, with ns romantic nonsense, upon this phy^''^ 
logically strong, deep relation, and blew it into the 
frenzied and destructive flames of jealousy, rcvfi'^B*' 
puushment, and insult. 


For a woman to extricate herself from this ch3°s is 


an heroic feat — only rare and exceptional natures accom- 
plish It ; other women arc tortured, and if they dO tioC 
go out of their minds it u only thanks to the fnVohty 
with which we all hve without over-subtlety in the 
face of terrible catastrophes and misfortunes, senselessly 
passing from day to day, from one chance event to another 
and from one contradictian to another. 
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What breadth, ulat beauty and poiser of human 
nature and development there must be in a woman to 
get over all the fences, all the barriers, within which she 
IS held captive I 

I have Seen one such struggle and one such victory 



Chapter 42 

THF Cotp DfTAT The PhOCUEFIR op T»t LATE 

RiP^BLtc— T he Voice or the Coia iv theWilderiess— 
Ham'hmintof Till ProcmtVR— O»0F» and Cimusation 
TULU fHAVT 

‘ttivl u mort, ^ 

V New tee /hall be etniitUitl, tttrv ae shall net it false 
ta OUT own ideas, shall not be temfei at the realisation 
of tehal «e hare foreseen, shall not abjure the krtctcledge 
*4/ have reached by the path of tribalatsen Nov ve 
shall be strong and stand ug for enr convictions 

' U e ta 0 death apfroacktng long ago , tie nay gtiC'e, 
ue may feel synpathy, but tee cannot be surprised, t'e 
cannot be despamng or downcast Quite the contrary, 
see ought to lift up oar heads, ae are jutnfed tf'e ha-e 
been called birds oj stl omen invoking disaster, tee have 
been reproached for heresy, for tgneranee of the people, 
far proud ssolation, for ehsidiih resentment, tohile t>e 
have only been guilty of seeing the truth and speaking 
It openly Our teerdi, uhteh are s/ill she same, art note 
the consolation, the eneouragement of those toko art 
ttrrifed by the events in Pant ’— { Letten from PranCB 
and luly,’ No 14 Nice, December 31, iBjr ) 

One morning (I remember it was the 4lh of December) 
our cook Pasquale Rocca, came in to me, and with a 
look of pleasure announced that flysheets were being 
sold m the streets with the news that * Buonaparte has 
dismissed the Assembly and appointed a red government 
Who were the zealous servants of Napoleon w ho spread 
such rumours among the people even outside trance 
(Nice was at that time Italian), I do not know , but what 
numbers there must have bMn of agents of all sorts, 
political stokers, whipping the public up and raising 
the temperature, since there svere enough of thern'even 
for Nice 1 
2S9 
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An hour later Vogt, Hoetsljr, Mathieu, and others 
turned up all Tsere snipiis^ Mathieu, a 

typical speamen of a French revolutionary, be«ide 

himself 

Bald, with a sJruU the shape of a walnut — that is, a 
typically Gallic skull, not spaaous but obstinate — ^with 
a big, dart, unkempt beard, a rather good natured 
expression, and little eyes, Mathieu was like a prophet, 
like a crary saint, like an augur, and Lke his bird He 
a lawyer, and in the happy days of the February 
republic lud been a pnatreur or a deputy proatrear 
somewhere He was a revolutionary to the tips of his 
finger nails , he gave himself up to tlie revolution as 
people give themselves up to religion, with impliat faith, 
never dared either to understand or to doubt or to be 
over subtle, but lot ed and believed called Ledru Rollin 
' Ledru,* and Louu Blanc simply * Blanc * used the tsord 
eile^fit whenever he could, and was perpetually con 
spiring 

On receiving the news of the and of December he 
disappeared, and returned tsso da^-s later completely 
connneed thar France was rising, fete ceU ciauffe, and 
espeoally in the south, in the department of Var near 
Dragujgoan The great thing to be done iras to enter 
into relations w ith the leaden of the insurrection 
He had seen some of them, and had settled wnth them 
overnight, passing through Var, to collect trustworthy 
and important persons together at a certain spot, for con 
saltation But that the gendarmes might not get 

wind of It, It was settled on both sides to give as a 
signal the moo of a cow If things went w^ Orsini 
meant to bring all his finends and, though not quite 
confident that Mathieu’s mew of the position ^vas correct, 
he set off ssath him to cross the frontier Orsini Came 
back shaking his head, though true to his rcvoluUoiury 
and somewhat cotdottien temperament, he proceeded 
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to prepare !u» comrades and collect arm? Mathicu 

%anish^ 

Twenty four hour* later, Rocca woke me at four 
o'clock in the morning* ‘Two gentlemen just arrived 
from a journey , they urgently svant to $»c you, they say 
One of them gave me Uu» note.* ‘ Cuo^t”, for God s 
sake give bearer three or four hundred fnnes at once, 
if possible , urgently necessary — Matiiieu ’ 

I snatched up the money and went downstairs* two 
remarkable individuals were sitting m the half-dark by 
the svindow , accustomed as I am to all the uniforms of 
revolution, I was yet struck by the appearance of my 
visnon Doth were covered svith mud and clay to 
their knees , one was wearing a thick red woollen scarf . 
both lud shabby oscrcoats,a sash round their waistcoats, 
and big pistols m the sash , and the rest was as usual — 
unkempt shocks of hair, big beards, and uny pipes One 
of them, beginning with the word ciieyeit, debvered a 
speech in which he touched upon my civic virtues and 
the money expected by Mathieo I gave him the 
money * Is he in safety I ’ I asked ' Yes,* answered 
his ambassador , ‘ we *re going to join him at once on the 
other side of the Var He is buying a boat ’ 

‘ A boat ' what for ? ’ 

‘ Citoyen Mathieu has the whole plan for landing — 
the infamous coward of a boatman would not let us have 
the boat on credit ’ 

‘ What, a landing in France with one boat ?’ 
‘ It 18 a secret, eitoyen, for the time ’ 

‘ Comine dt raison ’ 

‘ Would you bke a receipt I ’ 

‘ Oh, no need of that ' ' 

Next day Mathien himself appeared, also muddy to 
the ears, and worn out witii fatigue , he had been mooing 
like a cow all night, had several times fancied he heard 
an answer, went towards it, and found a real bull or a 
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cow Orsini, who had been waiting somewhere for him 
for ten hours at a strctcli> also came back The difference 
between them vm that Orsmi, ssashed, and as always, 
dressed neatly and tastefully, looked like a man who had 
just walked out of his bedroom, while Mathieu bore all 
the outward signs of destroying the petce of the state, 
and attempting to raise a Tcbellion Then tlie boat 
question had to be considered Trouble 11 never far 
off, and he might easily rum half a dozen of his own 
countrymen and half a dozen of the Italians To stop 
or dissuade him ivas impossible The leaders who had 
come to me in the mght appeared with him , one might 
be certain that he would compromise not only the French 
but all of us in Nice Hoetsky undertook to manage 
him, and did so like an artist 

Hoetsky’* window, svith t little balcony, looked straight 
out on the sea shore In the morning be saw Mathieu 
wandering witli a mj-sterious air along the beach . 
Hoetsky began making signs to him , Mathieu saw them 
and signed that he would come to him presently, but 
Hoetsky, assuming an air of the most terrible alarm, 
telegraphed to him with his fingers that danger was 
imminent, and insisted on his coming up to the balcony 
at once Mathieu, looking round him, stole up on 
tiptoe ‘You don’t know?’ Hoetsky asked him 
‘ What ? ’ * A squadron of French gendarmes has 
come into Nice ’ * You don’t say so ! ’ 

* Sh — sh — sh They are looking for you and 

your friends They mean to make a house-to-house 
search among us— you will be caught at once , don’t go 
out into the street ’ 

* I’ttlatitn Ju Umtotrf . I shall protest ' 

* Of course ; only, now you must escape ’ 

‘ I wall go to Ste IHline, to Herzen’s ’ 

* You must be mad • TTial ’1 simply gwmg yourself 
up to them Ilis villa » on the frontier, with a huge 
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garden, and no one will even Inow Uiat >ou ha>c been 
arrested — besides, Rocca saw two gendarmes al the 
even yesterda) ' 

Mathieu sank into thought 

‘ Go by sea to Vogt’s, hide there for the time, and h^i 
by the way, will give you the best adviee ’ 

Mathieu went by the sea-coast — that is, twice as WJ 
round — to Vogt's, and began telling him word for j 
his conversation with Hoetsky Vogt instantly grasped 
the position and observed to him ‘ The great thiflS* 
dear Mathieu, is not to lose one instanL Within ts'O 
houn you must go to Turin the diligence passes t”® 
other side of the lull , I will tale a seat, and take 
there by the path ’ 

* I’ll run home for tny things * and the 
eartitr of the republic was a little flustered 

‘ That '$ even worse than going to Herzen's Wh^» 
you must be crazy— gendarmes, agenu, spies, I * 
know what, are after you and you want to 

home to kiss your fat Provenfale ' What a Celadon * 
Porter ' ’ shouted Vogt (his house-porter was a minuf* 
German, a killing penon, sery much like a coffee fol 
that had not been snshed for months, and absolutely 
devoted to Vogt) * Make haste and write that you w^ant 
a shjTt, handkerchiefs, clothes, he ’ll fetch them, and if 
you hke bring your Dulcmea too so that you may 
and weep to your heart s content ’ 

Mathieu was so overcome with feeling that he embraced 
Vogt 

Hoetsky arrived * Make haste, make haste ' ’ he 
said with an ominoas air 

Meanwhile the porter came back, his Dnlanea 
also — they had only to wait for the diligence to 


‘ A character la the fxDons romaoce by V ctor d 

(l 565 1626), adopted into the Itqss an Ungaave a, the type of ihc 
^ {> thful and devoted swi n— (Tmt&irera i^c/e) 
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come into light beyond the lull The scat had been 
taken 

‘ I suppose you are cutting up rotten dogs or rabbits 
again?’ Hoctsky asked Vogt, <■/!»« 

‘ No, I ’m not’ 

* Upon my soul, the stench in your room is like the 
catacombs at Naples ’ 

* I notice It mjseir, but I can’t make it out, it comes 

from the corner There must be a dead rat under 

the floor— It ’s an awful stink,’ and he picked up Mathicu’s 
overcoat lying on a chair It appeared that the smell 
came from the overcoat 

* What the devil have you got m your overcoat ? ’ 
Vogt asked him 

' Nothing * ’ 

' Oh,it must be my fault,’ observed Dulcmea, blushing, 
‘ I put a pound of Limburg cheese, un ftu tnp fait, m 
his pocket for the journey ’ 

‘ I congratulate your neighbours m the diligence,’ 
shouted Vogt, hughtng as no one else in the world can 
laugh 

‘ Well, It ’s time to start — march ' ' 

And HocUky and Vogt saw the agitator off on his 
way to Turin 

In Turin IMsthieu presented himself before the 
Minister of the Interior with a protest The latter 
received him with irritation and hughter ‘ How could 
you imagine that Trench gendarmes could arrest people 
m the kingdom of ^rdima I You must be unwell ’ 

Msthieu referred to the testimony of Vogt and Hoetsk) 

* k'ouf friendi,' said the Minuter, hare been having 
a joke at your eipenie ' 

Mathieu wrote to Vogt he rec1«l off a string of 
non«ensc, I do not know wliat, tn answer But Mathieu 
w-as nlTendcvl, pariicubi)) with lloelsU, and a few 
sseeks Liter wiotc a letter to me m svhich, among other 
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;hings, he *aid ‘ \ ou, alone among these gentle- 

men, took no part jn il«* treacherous intrigue against 
me ’ 

What adds to the charactenstic oddity of the afiair 
IS that there was a very senous nsing in Var, that masses 
of the population really tltd revolt, and that the nsing 
was suppressed with the habitual French bloodthirstiness 
How was It Mathieti and his bodyguard, for all their 
zeal and their moomg, did not know how to get m 
contact with the rebels ? No one suspects him or hiS 
comrades of intentionally going to mess about m the mud 
and not wanting to go where there was danger — far 
from It That is not in the spirit of the French, of whom 
Delphine Gay said that ‘ they are afraid of everything 
except bullets, and still less in the spirit A la J/mocratie 
militant! and the red republic Why did Mathieu 

go to tlie right when the revolting peasanu were on the 
left> 

A few days bter — like yellow leaves driven before 
the vnad — the luckless victims of the suppressed nsing 
began streaming into Nice There were so many of 
them that the Piedmont government allowed them to 
remain for a time in a sort of bivouac or gypsy camp 
near the town How many ruined fortunes and pnva 
Hons have we seen in these camps ' — that is the horrible 
side behind the scenes of Qvil wan , usually concealed 
behind the big framework and gay scene-pamting of 
such events as the znd of December 

Here were simple peasants, gloomily pining for hoioe, 
for their land, and naivety saying ‘ We are not rebels 
at all — and not ‘ partageux , we tried to defend public 
order as good citizens a mar rei fvyuiaiwho called ns 
out’ (rr the offiaals, mayors, and gendarmes) — ^‘they 
were false to their oath and their duly, and must we 
now die of hunger in a foreign land or face a court 
martial ? Where ’a the justice in that ? ’ 
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And indeed, a coup i'flat like the 2nd of December 
destro)^ more lluin men. it dcstrojn all morabty, every 
conception of good and evil m a whole population; it 
13 a lesson of corruption which cannot pass without 
effect Among them were soldiers too, /rouplers, m a 
perminent stale of wonder at finding ihemsclscs, contrary 
to ail discipline and their captains' orders, on a difierent 
side from their flag and their regiment T he number 
of these wis not great, however There were also 
simple bourgeois of humble means, who never make the 
same repulsise impression on me as the more pretentious 
— pitiful, narrow minded people, they had somehow, 
in the midst of the petty cheating of trade, laboriously 
assimilated two or three notions or lialf notions of their 
duties, and they had risen m defence of them when the} 
MW their hul) things trampled upon 

‘ Jt IS the iriumpJi of egoism,’ they uid . ‘ >es, }0, of 
egoism, and ssherc thetc n egoism there is vice , e%cry one 
ought to Jo Ills dot} vviiboot egoism 

[here ssere, too <( course, town wnrlinen, the real 
(snuine cfcnient of revoltition. striving to obtain Pa 
iccia/e by decree— <ind to pay out the bourgeon and the 
aristocrat as the) paid them out 

Of course, among them there were wounded, terribly 
wounded, too I remember tvvo middle-aged peasants 
who lad crawled, leaving a track of blocxl, from the 
frontier to a suburb wiere the inlabitanls picked (hem 
up half dead A gendarme had been chasing iheni, 
and, seeing the funticr was not far off, he fired at one 
a"d shattered I is shoulder The wounded man 

still ran on The gerdamc fired once more, 

the wcunJev^ nan felli then he gillopeJ after the other 
and overtook hm, fint with a ^Uct and then hinMf 
The second wciu"deil nan lurtcndrredi the gerdirnc 
tievl Kin m lastc to hi* hone, and all at o-cc mused il c 
frst min . . I c fuJ crawled to a coj-v ir 1 surieJ 
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\cuf — oikI he ^^ouM h3%c tton over the trusses and 
shaken the destinies of nations 

‘ )?ut here under the joke of Twrs 
a Columbus wihoul an America or a ship, alter against 
his will serving two jears in the artillcr) and two more 
in the ranks of Moscow Hegelianism, he made haste to 
leave the country in which an idea is persecuted as an 
evil miention, and an independent word as an offence 
against social morahty 

After tearing himself from Russia m 1840, he did not 
return there until a picket of Austrian dragoons handed 
him over to a Russian olTn-cr of gendarmes in 1849 
The worshippen of teleology, the clurming fatalists 
of rationalism, are sail surpris^ at the provident appro* 
pnateness with whieh great ulcnu and tenders appear 
as soon as there is a need for them , forgetting how many 
germs perish, are ttided without seeing the light, how 
many faculties and powers As-aste away because they ate 
not wanted 

Sazonovs example is still more striking Sazonov 
has passed without leaving a trace, and his death has 
been as unnoticed as the whole of his life He died 
without carrying out one of the hopes that his friends 
built upon lum 

U i» easy to say he was to blame for his fate , but how 
can we weigh or appraise how much of the blame rests 
on the man and how much on his environment f 

The age of Nicholas was a souI-destroying age, it 
murdered not only with labour in the mines and ‘ white 
straps,’ but with its sufiing degrading atmosphere, svith 
Its, so to say, negative blows 

To deliver the funeral oration over the submerged 
beings of that period, worn out tvith striving to drag 
our ship off the sandbanks where it has foundered so 
deeply, is my speaality For them I play the part of 
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Domazhirov, the old retired orderly of Prozorovsky’s, 
now forgotten by everybody, bat at one time a familiar 
figure m Moscow With a powdered head, wearing 
a light green uniform of theda)s of Paul, he used to turn 
up at all the funerals in which a bishop officiated, and, 
tabng the foremost place, led the procession, imagining 
that he was doing something important 

In our second year at the university — ^that is, 
in the autumn of 1831 — in the lecture-room of the 
faculty of physics and mathematics, Ogaryov and I met, 
among our new comrades, h\o wth whom we became 
particularly intimate 

Our likings, our sympathies and antipathies, were all 
derived from the same source Wc were fanatics and 
lads learning, art, connections, home, and social posi- 
tion, everything w-as subordinated to one idea and one 
religion Wherever there was an opening for appeal 
and propaganda, there we were on the spot %Mtb all 
eur heart and understanding, persistently, mdefatigably, 
devoting time, work, and even efforts to please 

We went into the lecture room wth the firm deter 
nimauon of founding in n the nucleus of a society in 
the image and semblance of the Decembrists, and so 
sought proselytes and followers The first of our 
comrades to understand this clearly svas Sazoiiov , we 
found him completely prepared, and at once made friends 
He gave us his hand with full understanding, and next 
day brought us another student 

Sazonov had conspicuous gifts and conspicuous pnde 
He was eighteen or rather less, but m spite of that he 
had studied a great deal and had read everything in the 
w-orld He tned to dominate his comrades, and put 
no one on a level with himself That was why he was 
more respected than loved by them His fnend, as 
handsome and soft as a girl, seemed asking sympathy 
and support , full of love and devotion, fresh from under 
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his mother’s wmg, with noble impulses and half-childish 
dreams, he longed for naimth and tenderness, he clung 
to us and gave himself up entirely to us and our idea — 
his was the character of \'ladiimr Lensky, the character 
of Venevitinov 

The day on which we sat side by side on one 
of the benches of the amphitheatre, glanced at each 
other with the full consaousness of our dedication to 
our league, our secret, our readiness to face death, our 
faith in the sacredness of our cause — ^and glanced with 
loving pnde at the mulutude of handsome young heads 
about us, as at a band of brothers — ^was a great day m 
our life We gave each other our hands and i h 
went out to preach freedom and struggle in all the four 
quarters of our youthful ‘ universe,’ bke the four deacons 
who go on Easter Day with the Four Gospels in. their 
hands 

We preached m every place at every time 
exactly what u was we preached it » hard to say Our 
ideas were vague we preached the Decembrists and the 
French l^evolunon, then advocated St Simonism and 
the same revolution , we advocated a constitution and a 
repubhe, the reading of pohticai works and the concentia 
tion of forces in one soaety Most of all we preached 
hatred for every form of violence, for every sort of 
arbitrary tyranny practised by governments 

Our soaety m reah^ was never formed , but our 
propaganda sent doivn deep roots in all the faculties, 
and extended far beyond the umvenity walls 

Since those days our propaganda has gone on un 
interrupted, all our lives, from university lecture-room 
to London pnnUng press. O-*- whole Lfc has been the 
carrying out of our boyish programme as far as Uy i" 
our power It is not hard to follow the connecting 
thread through the questions we have touched upon, 
through the interests aroused by us, in journals, m 
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lectures, in literary circles. . . . Though it tool 
different forms and developed, our propaganda remained 
true to itself and retain^ its individual character In 
every surrounding. 

Punishment lifted us up and gave us the prestige of 
prison and eiile. We came back to Moscow, * authori- 
ties ’ at fivc-and-tweniy We were joined by Byclinsky, 
Granovsky, and Bakunin, while through our articles 
in Netes on tht FalheriaaJ we ourselves joined the 
Petersburg movement ot the Lyceum students and the 
young literary men The Petrashev group were our 
jounger brothers as the Dccembnsts were our elder ones 
To be silent about the importance of our arcle because 
1 belonged to it would be hypocriiicaJ and stupid. 
Quite the contrary • whenever in my memoirs I come 
upon those days, on old friends of the 'thirties and the 
Tonies, I purposely pause and speak regardless of repeti* 
tion jf only 1 can make the younger generation better 
acquainted with them It does not know them, it has 
forgotten them, it does not care for them, and denounces 
them as unpncticai and unbusinesslike, as men who did 
not know to well where they were going , it is angry with 
them, and rejects them wholesale at out of date, at idle 
and superfluous rren, as fanastic dreamen, forgetting 
that the value of men of the past, their significance and 
the hall-mark of them, depends less on the eomparwon 
of the sum of knowledge, and the nunner of formulating 
problems of the old period and of the new, than on the 
energy and strength they brought to their solution. 1 
hare a desperate longing to urc the younger generation 
from the ingratitude of hutorr, and even from the 
minakcs of hirory. It is line lor the fathers to erase 
devouring their clilJrcfl like Saturn, but It » time for 
the chiUien, loo, to cease following the rumple of the 
tutirei of Kamichatla, who till off their old people. 

Boldly, ard with full cconciton, I wy emce more *f 
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OUT comrades of tliose days ‘ that they were a wonderful 
set of young men, that such a circle of talented, pure- 
hearted, cultured, inteQi^nt, and devoted men I have 
never met,’ and I have wandered pretty widely about tlie 
world among all classes, and especially the revolution- 
ary ones I am not only speabng of my own circle of 
intimate fnends , I am bound to say the same thing as 
emphatically of Stankevitch’a arcle and the Slavophils 
Young men, horror-stnckco by the infamies of the life 
about them, surrounded by gloom and oppressive misery, 
gave up all and went in search of a way out. They 
sacrificed everything that others strive after — social 
position, wealth, everything which the traditional life 
offered them, to which environment and example dresv 
them, to which thor family urged them— for the sale 
of their convictions, and they remained true to them. 
Such men cannot be simply pat on the archives and 
forgotten 

They are persecuted, arrested, put under police 
supervision, exiled, dragged from place to place, over- 
whelmed with insults and humihations— mey remain 
the same ten jean pass— they are soD the same* tiscnty, 
thirty years pass — ^ey arc soil the same I demand 
that a recogniDoa be accorded them and justice be done 
to them. 

To this simple demand I have heard a strange obj’ection, 
and more than once, too * You, and even more the 
Dccembristi, were the dilettanti of revolutionary idea* ; 
interest in the cause svas for yen a luxuiy, something 
romantic; you uy yourselves that }ou all menfeti 
sooal position ; you means, lo for you the revolution 
vm not a c^uestion of btead and butter and of human 
eiistence, the qaesuon of life and death. . . .* 

‘ I imagine,’ I answered once, ‘ that for those who 
were executed It was. . • 

Anyway, they were not momentous, inevitable 
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c]iie3tions for you You like to be revolutionaries, and 
liiat of course is better than if you like to be senators or 
governors , for us the struggle with the existing order 
IS not a matter of choice, it is due to our soaal position 
Betivccn you and us there is the difference between the 
man who has fallen into the water and the man who 
IS bathing, both hate to swim, but one docs it from 
necessity and the other for pleasure ’ 

To refuse recognition to men because thc> Iiaic done 
from inner impulse what othen art gotug to do from 
necessity is rcmarkabl) like the monastic asccDcisro 
which only attaches value to duties the fullilmeni of 
which IS very disgusting 

Extreme views of this tort easily take root among us , 
and though the roots do not go deep the> are as hard to 
eradicate as horse radish 

^Ve are great!) given to thcorcucal pedantrj and 
argumenutiveneat This German propensity is in us 
assoaated with a special nauonal element— vshich we 
might call the Arakteheyev element— a rulhlessness, a 
passionate ngidit). and an eagerness to despatch our 
Victims To utisfv hit grenadier idea! Araktchc>cv 
flogged living peasants to death we flog to death ideu, 
arts, humanity, past leaden, aB>thing you like In 
daunllcM arra) ssc advance step by ttep to the Lmit and 
oTcnhoot it, never sinning against logic but only igainit 
truth , unaware, ss'c go on further and further forgetting 
that real icnic and real underturdmg of l/e are ifcown 
precisely in t opppg thert before the extreme 
that It the ia!te of moderatjcn, of truth, of beauty, that 
is the perfect balance of the orginism 

The cl parch c pretension of the hive-noa to be lie 
escJuHve surereft from the locul sji eri ard to posses* 
a monopoly of the feel rg of aceul injui.-cc is as unjust 
as all fofrn e-f eicloi reneii and tncropolr h*cii-ef 
through Chnioan mercy nor through denocratK e-ry 
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will you ever gst beyond chanty and violent spoliation, 
the division of property and aoiversol poverty In the 
Church It has remained a theme for rhetoric and a senti 
mental exerase m compassion , m the ultra democrats, 
as Proudhon has observed, it is confined to the feeling 
of envy and hatred , and in neither case has it gone on 
to any constructive ideas, to any practical result 

In what way are men to blame who understood the 
pain of the sufferers before they themselves did, and showed 
It them, and, what was mote, the way of escape too ? 
It was not trough starvation that St Simon the de 
sccndant of Charlemagne, and Robert Owen die manu 
facturer, either of them became apostles of s oaalism 
This view will not persist it lads warmth, goodness, 
breadth I should not have referred to it if these critics 
had not included on their black bsu, not only our names, 
but those of the men who sowed the first seeds of all 
that has come up and will come up — the Decembrists 
whom we so deeply honour 

This digression is hardly in place here 
Saxonov was in {act an idle man, and wasted immense 
ab hues frittering his bfe away m all sorts of trivialities 
abroad, he was lost bke a soldier taken prisoner in his 
first battle and never able to get home again 

When we were arrested in 1834 and clapped into 
prison, Sazonov and Ketscher were, by some miracle, 
untouched They both lived almost uninterruptedly 
in Moscow, and talked a great deal but wrote httle, and 
no letters of theirs were found in the possession of any 
of us We were sent into exile , Sazonov’s mother 
succeeded in getung a passport for him to go to Italv 
His going abroad and bemg separated from us may have 
laid the foundation of all that followed in his Lfe, which 
was that of a star with no fixed orbit, falling and leaving 
no trace 

A year later he returned lo Moscow , it was just at 
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in science was not strong enough in him , he was looking 
for some activity, and would have been ready for any 
amount of work so long as it was conspicuous, so long 
as it could be rapidly applied and realised m practice— 
and It must have been, too, with noise and acclamation, 
amidst applause and the outcry of his enemies Not 
finding such work, he flung himself into the dissipations 
of Pans 

Yet his eyes, too, glowed and filled with tears 
at the memories of our dreams as students In the 
recesses of his deeply wounded vanity there still ivas 
faith that the revolution in Russia was close at hand, and 
that he was called to play a great part m it It seemed 
as though he were carousing only meanwhile, m the 
wearisome suspense of waiting for the great work before 
him, and were convinced that one fine evening he would 
be summoned from the ubie in the Cafe Anglais and borne 
off to govern Russia He kept intent watch on 

what was being done, and impatiently awaited the 
moment when he would have to uie part in earnest and 
utter the last deasive word 

After my first noisy d4)s in Pans, more serious con 
versation began, and ai once it was evident that we were 
tuned to very different leys Sazonov and Bakunin 
were (like Wysockj and the members of the Polish 
^ntral Committee later on) displeased that the news 
I brought was more concerning the Lterary and university 
world than political spheres They were expecting to 
be told about parties, secret societies, ministerial crises 
(under Nicholas [), the opposition (m 1847 f), while I 
talked about professorships, about Granovsky’s pubhe 
lectures, about BycLnsly’s arucles, about the sute of 
mind of the students and even of the seminarists They 
had been too divorced from Russian life, and had 
entered top*’’' dyintothemtcrestsofthe' all world ’ 
xevol^or later he rench problems to remember that 
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among us the appearance of Dead Souls was an event 
of far more consequence than the appointment of a 
couple of Paskevitches as field marshals and a couple of 
Filarets as metropolitans With no Russian books and 
papers and no regular means of communication, they 
judged of everything in Russia theoretically and from 
memory, which throws an artificial light on everything 
far away 

The difference of our views almost led to a breach 
between us It happened like this On the day before 
Byehnsky left Pans we saw him home in the evening, 
and went for a walk in the Champs Elys^es I saw 
with terrible clearness that all was over for Byehnsky, that 
I was pressing his hand for the last time The 
passionate fighter had burnt himself out, death Jud laid 
Its unmistakable imprint on his face, wan with suffering , 
he was in acute consumption, but suU full of holy energy 
and holy indignation, still full of his agonising, angry 
love for Russia I had a lump in my throat and for a 
long time I walked m silence, when the unlucky argume^ 
which had been ten umes already sur le tapis was renewed 
once more 

* It 18 a pity,’ observed Sazonov, ‘ that Byehnsky rus 
had no career but joumahstic work, and under the 
censorship, too ’ r « 1 r 

‘ I think It IS hard to reproach him, of all people, lor 
doing httle,’ I answered 

‘ Well, with abiLties like his he might in other arcum^ 
stances and m another field have done rather more 

I felt vexed and wounded ‘ But do tell me, please, 
you now, who arc not under the censorship, who are 
so full of faith in yoursdves, so full of strengm and 
talent, what have you done f Or what are you doing f 
Surely you don’t imagine that svalking froin one en 
of Pans to the other every day to discuss the boundaries 
of Poland and Russia with Sluzalski or Chotkewicz is 
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doing something ? Or that your talks m cafes and at 
home, where five fools listen and understand nothing, 
while another five understand nothing and talk, is doing 
something ? ’ 

‘ Wait a bit, wait a tut,’ said Sazonov, by now con- 
siderably nettled ‘ you forget our posibon ’ 

‘ What position ? You have been living here for years 
in freedom, in no dire extremity what more do you 
want } Positions ate created Strong men make 
themselves acknowledged and force themselves in 
Come, come one cnucal arucle of Byelinslty’s » of fat 
more value for the younger generation than playing at 
being conspirators and poliQaans You are living m a 
sort of dehnum and somnambuhsm, m a perpetual optical 
illusion with which yon deceive your own eyes 

I was particularly irritated at the time by the Wo 
diffetenl standards which not only Saxonov but Rtt»tat\» 
m general applied in appreaating people Their severe 
cntiasm of their own people was uansformed into 
slavish worship before French celebrities It was annoy- 
ing to see our friends kow tow before those champion 
babblers, who flung them a word, a phrase, a common- 
place, uttered with vtusse aceiUrie , and the more meekly 
the Russians behaved, the more they blushed and tried 
to conceal their idols’ ignorance (as tender parents and 
sensiuve husbands do), the more the latter gave them 
selves airs and swaggered before their hyperborean 
Anarchases * 

Sazonov even as a student m Russia had been fond 
of surrounding himself with a retinue of all torts of 
mediocriues, who bstened to him and followed his lead , 
and here, too, he was sunounded by all sorts of lazzennf 
of the hterary haunts, feeble in mind and body, penny- 
a liners, journalistic scavengers such as the gaunt Jules 

• Therrf*rfi>ee« to the/ Anarchjui.iy'^mX flftny 

^ (»779)— tTroufjKfsftwO 
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Vecourt, the half-crazy Tardif de Melot, the unknown 
but great poet Bouilhet ; ^ in ha chorus, too, were the 
most narrow-minded Poles, followers of Towjanski, and 
dull-witted German atheists How it was they did not 
bore him is his secret He almost always brought one 
or two attendants from his chorus even when he came 
to me, although I was alwap bored by them and did 
not conceal the fact It seemed particularly odd, too, 
that he himself was in the position of a Jules V«ourt 
in his relation to the Marrasts, the Ribeyiolles,® and even 
lesser celebnties 

All this IS not quite intelligible for contemporaty 
visitors to Pans It must not be forgotten that the 
present Pans is not the real Pans, but a new one 

Having become a sort of gathering place for the 
whole world Pans has ceased to be a pre^mmently 
French city In old dap all France was m Pans, and 
nothing besides , now all Europe 1$ there, and me wo 
Anierias besides, but there 1$ less of itself it has become 
merged in its function of a world-hotel, a caravanser^ 
and has lost its individual pcnonality, which once inspired 
ardent love and burning hate, boundless respect anu 


unlimited aversion 

I need hardly sa, . . . . 

modem Pans has changed The Allied tiMp 
bivouacked in the Place de la RivoluUon knew that 
they had taken a foreign town The tourist who puts 
up there now regards Paris as his own, he b«p >4 he 
plap with It, and knows very weU that 
Pans, and that the old Babylon has ”68^ 
rouged and powdered, not for her o^vn sake but for his 


coUibontcd. Ill* owa works wclade "O' • "r 

•uccasful dnou. La Conjuratsm 4" Amivte „r •!,» 

’ ItibcyroUcj, a talented wnler e« Aa/ef 5 

Eitreme Left, of which Flocon was eJ.tor^l ranUaior y 
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place ’ Humble work was not enough for him , when- 
ever he did take up the pen, he wanted to do something 
extraordinary, something momentous , his mind was 
always haunted by Tchaadayev’s letter. The article 
reached Petersburg, was read m friendly arcles, and made 
no impression 

In the summer of 1848, Sazonov founded an Inter 
national Club To ithe brought all his Tardifs, Germans, 
and Messianists With a beaming face he walked up 
and down the empty room in a dark blue dress suit 
He opened the Internauonal Club with a speech addressed 
to five or su listeners (of whom I was one *) by way of 
audience, the rest of the party being on the platform m 
the capacity of committee Sazonov was followed by 
Tardif de Melot, a dishevelled figure looking half-asleep, 
who stood up and boomed off a poem in honour of the 
Qub 

Sazonov frowned, but it was too late to stop the poet 

IFtretl, Ehnsh, Dtl Bttlze, Letnerrf 

£1 t/eui (But 


Tardif de Melot bawled with a sort of ecstatic exaspera- 
tion, unaware of the laughter 

Two or three days afterwards Sazonov sent me one 
thousand copies of the programme of the opening cere- 
mony , with that the Club ended Only later on we 
heard that one of the representauves of humanity, who 
at that congress rcprcsenied Spam in particular, and 
delivered a speech in which he called the executive 
power peteiiet eh/ceutwe, supposing that was French, 
narrowly escaped the ^ows in Engbnd and was sen 
tenced to penal servitude for forging some document 
The failure to become a minister and the collapse of 


‘ 1 wii b tboie what the Poln call \ 
Mr/)*' po»»»W*^ 9f Ktum to 


roipors min/ ao^ 
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the Club ucrc followed by more modest but far more 
possible attempts as a journalist. When La Tribune 
Jet Peuplet was established with Midtiewicz as chief 
editor, Sazonov took a leading position on the paper, 
wrote two or three very good articles . . and then 
ceased, and before the failure of the Tribune — that is, 
before the t3lh of June 1849 — he was on bad terms 
with all the staff. To him it all seemed petty and poor, 
// se jentait \v2i veicd at it, finished nothing, 

dropped what he had begun and flung aside what was 
half done. 

In 1849 I suggested to Proudhon to give the post 
of foreign editor of the Fotx Ju Peufle to Sazonov 
With hi! knowledge of four languages, of literature, of 
politics, of the historj of all the European nations, and 
hi! wide acquaintance with pohucal parties, he rnight 
have done wonders for the French with this part of the 
Pper, Proudhon had nothing to do with the internal 
^tnngements of the foreign news department, it was m 
wy hands, but I could do nothing Irom Geneva A 
month later Sazonov handed the foreign editonhip to 
Iloeisky and severed hi» connection with the paper 
* I ha\c a great respect for Proudhon,' he wrote to me in 
Gcneia, * but there is not room on one journal for two 


such personalities as mine and hts ’ 

A year later Sazonov joined R/femr, then being 
revived bj the follow cn of Mazzmi Lamentuis was 
the chief editor. But on that paper also there was Mt 
room for two great men Sazonov worked on it for 
three months, and then threw up R/fert-e it 
rrtmdhon he had fortunatelv parted peacefully, but he 
quirrellcd with Lamennais Sazorov c^rpi Uie 
rufytrdly old man with using the fund* of the ppr 
for his renonal ends. Umennai*. recalling the habui 
r>f hi, chrical youth, resorted m «Ut 1* the rein 

Wotem Lurope. and spread cencemng Sazonos 
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t,ci» that he might be an agent of the Russian 

jl'Vist time I saw Sazonor was in Switzerland in 
; He had been deported from France, and t«3 
l yiiii, m Geneva This was at the vtxj greyest, most 
iijtesaivc period, a bniul reaction was triumphant 
iverywhere Sazonov’s laich in France and in 
u inlng change in the ministry in Petersburg was shaken 
Ho was bored and womed by his idle life, did not 
succeed with any work, caught at everything without 
perseverance, lost his temper, and drank Moreover, 
the life of petty cares and the everlasting struggle wim 
creditors, the effort to obain money, together with “C 
talent for flinging it away and the incapacity for ordering 
his bfe, brought a great deal of nervous irritability 
dismal prose into Sazonov's dail> existence , by then 
his life of reckless gaiety was no longer an enjoyment 
but a habit, while m old days he really had known how 
to enjoy himself 

A few words about his domestic life will not be out 
of place, especially as it was distinguished by the same 
note of gay recklessness, and was not without its striking 
contrasts in colour 

In the early years of his Parisian life Sazonov met a 
wealthy wdow, and his connection with her drew him 
still further into a lift of luxury She went off to Russia, 
leaving him plenty of money and their daughter to bring 
up 1 he widow had scarry had time lo reach Peters 
burg when her place was by a bCixom Italian with 
a voice at which tl e walls of Jend o would have fallen 
once more 
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‘ Ldi’s nune, and a v«y good one * 

‘ But how can the teach her to speak French with 
soch an accent ? That *8 a pity I had better find a 
Fansun and you get nd of this one * 

‘ Mats, ma (hire ’ 

'Mats, mm chtr * and the widow t(»k her 

daughter ai •ay 

This was not only an emotional but a financial cnsis 
SazonoT was far from being poor » his sisters sent him 
twenty thousand francs a year from the revenue of his 
estate But, bang accustomed to spend it rccklesslft 
he did not think of diminishing his establishment, but 
raorted to borrowing He borrowed right and left, 
got what he could from Russia out of his sisters, borrowed 
from fnends and eneinics, borrowed from money lenden, 
from fools, from Russians and non Russians For a long 
tine he managed and kept afioat in this way, but at last 
got into trouble, and was thrown into Clichy, as I have 


mentioned already 

It was during this period that his elder sister’s husband 
died Hearing that thar brother was in prison, the two 
•tsten cane to gel him out As is always the case, tJ cy 
knew nothing of the manner of bfe of thnr Nikohnka 
The two sisters adored him, regarded him as a geniu^s, 
and Were impatiently awaiting the moment when he 
Would appear to the world snail his power and 

Thty were met by vanous disiUusionmcno which 
*IJtynsed them the more as they were so uncipected 
^ the morning after thar arrival, uking w^th them 
ao'kcwucz, a fnend of Saaonovs 
*hty went to buy him out as a surpnsc Chotkcw-i 
them in the carnage and went away promising t 
r«Dm m a mmutc with their brother 

Mlolmka did not appear „ 

fwnahues ule a long time, thought the Udies wuiung 
’^eirily m the cab At last Chotkewica ran up 
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alone, flushed m the face, and smelling strongly of spiritu 
ous liquor He announced that Sazonov would be sMth 
them directly , that he was just ginng a farewell lunch 
to his companions and treating ^em to wine, that this 
was the usual thing This was rather a stab to the 
tender hearts of the fair travellers but 

but here at last their Nilohnla, sobd, stout, and pet 
spiring, flung himself into their arms, and they set off 
homewards satisfied and happy 

They had heard something about some 

Italian woman an ardent daughter of Italy, 

unable to resist the genius from the hyperborean north, 
who had been enchanted by her southern voice tod the 
fire of her eyes Blushing and abashed they 

indicated the timid desire to make her ac<«aintancc 
He agreed to everything and went home Two day* 
later the sisters planned a second surprise for theif 
brother which was even less successful than the first 
At eleven o dock one hot morning the sisters set off to 
have a look at this Francesca da Rimini and her minagt 
with Nikolinka The younger sister opened the door 
and stopped short In the small drawing room 

Sazonov was situng on the carpetrf floor m eaueme 
deshabille, and beside him the stout Signora P 
scantily veiled m a light dressing gown The signor* 
was laughing with the full force of her lusty Italian lung* 
at something Nikolinka svas tcihng her Beside them 
stood a pail of ice and in it, tilted on one side, was a 
bottle of champagne 

What happened next I do not know, but the effect 
produced was strong and lasung The younger sister 
came to consult me about this incident, of which she 
spoke with teats and sobs I tned to comfort her by 
assurances that the first days after Qichy were different 
from the average 

All iKio followed by a prosaic move into 


smaller 
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lodgmgs . The valet, who was a master at putting 
on a cravat of impenetrably solid silk and adroitly sticbng 
a pearl pm into it, was dismissed, and after him the pm 
itself appeared in a shop window 

So passed another five years Sazonov went to Pans 
from Sivitzerland, and then went hack again from Pans 
to Switzerland To get nd of the buxom Italian, he 
devised the most original plan — he married her and then 
left her 

Something lud come between m, he did not treat 
me openly in a matter that was very dear to my heart 
I could not get over it 

Meanume a new epoch was beginning for Russia, 
Sazonov was eager to take part m it wrote article^ ^ 
that were unsuccessful, tried to return to Russia and did 
not succeed, and finally left Pans For a long while 
nothing was heard of him 

One day a Russian who had just come from Switzer 
to l^&on said to me * An oVd fnend of 
was buried the day before I left Geneva ’ 

‘ Who was that f ' 

* Sazonov , and only fancy, there was not one Russian 
at his funeral ’ 

And It sent a stab to my heart to think with remorse 
that I had abandoned him for so long 

{If’rittti i» tS6j ) 


II 

Tnx Evciuovi 

They are both dead He was not more than thirtj- 
fire j she was younger 

Hedied ten years ago in Jersey his coffin was followed 
to the grave bj his widosv, his child, and a sturdily built, 
'Hi irti((e«n ‘Tlir roiiitoaof Rtiwis >n (hr At! tlorUrihih 
Uon* w>t in wL n ef the Ptlir Srj' AfU) 
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1 i me I narjnJ 

ffohi /« wn hr f, ‘**^P >voun Js when 1J19' ««f* 

•I'l witiii wint ,r,. “**"• “ »»‘er to me She, scar«l/ 
'^y»cnuir ,uy eui,ny' 

■■leiiior/ a|P|,„ * *lejili brought them hack to iff 
I t( k .1. 


«tu^ rri'^l J written about lie® 

.1, ,d ' •• through by way of psajtcr over the 
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iracicr m i'*** 'otricate, inorbiJ 
"e l«« generation under 


I iKf 


Rri!z 

seanlil; 

was laugf" /}fr, 

at somethin^ 
stood a pail c 

bottle of champ * 

What happening of 1850 a Russian arr,^«.» xt 
produced «« mon,/ >vo„ pmotai 
came to consult me belonged to the class 
spoke with tears and f the tide he ZY‘ 

assurances that the hrj“'*h fair hair i she war » u 
from the average hilf-almtercd erh 

\11 this was lolloweJ** household of a fin', 

,0^-^ oussnn lady 
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toU me that the fair praikiran had been a I)ceum 
student, that he t\-aj reading /V** e^Jen VfT', that 
he had been mixed up in the Pciraihes case, anJ 
ct>r*e<juentl/ ^^^ihed to male mj acquaintance 1 
anmcred that I was aln-a)i gtid to meet a good Runun, 
espeoaUy a Lvceum student, and one who had liad a 
hand in a case of which I Incas little, but which had 
been for me hlc the olive branch brought by the dose 
to Ncah’s ark 


Some da)"* passed without my seeing either the doctor 
the new Russian Suddenlv belts een nine and ten 
one evening a card was brought me > it was he Karl 
Vogt and 1 were sitting in the dining room I ti !J the 
‘OH'ant total the sisuor upstiin into the drawing rixxn 
*od went upstairs before the rest There 1 found him. 
pie* trembline apparently in a fcscnsh soi ditun Me 
could scarce!) tell me his name, when he was a little 
^tner, he jumped op from his chair, rushed at me, 
kissed me eSusively, and before 1 could quite recover 
oyself, with the words ‘ Soat bst lam tcall) seeing )ou,’ 
he kissed my hand ‘What are jou about* Upon 
roy Soul • * I said, but b) then he was m tears 

1 looked at him in perplexity was this nervous in 
stability or simply madness ? 

Apologising and showering compliments on me, he 
Sold me with extraordiiury rapidit) and much gcstiLub 
^on that I had saved his life, and this ""as 
P«SF«ratc with acute depression m Peienburg ctpellM 
from the Lvceum for some nonsense or oilier, disgust 
with a job in the service which he lud been obliged «, 
accept, and seeing no solution for himself persona y, 
nor for thing, m general, he had nude up his "“"5 to 
puon himself, and a few hours before carrying out ms 
design went wandering aimlessly about t c s ** 
«nie to Izler’s and picked up a volume of the ^ouse f 
He Fatherland My articlef* A propo* “ Drama, 
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was jn It Reading it gradually absorbed his attention ; 
he felt better, he felt ashamed of having so weally given 
in to sorrow and despair when public interests were 
springing up on all sides and calling for all who were 
young, for all who had strength, and instead of taking 
poison Engelson asked for half a bottle of madeira, 
read the article over again, and from that time became 
my ardent admirer 

He sat on till late at night, and went away asking leave 
to come again soon Through his tangled talk, con 
tinually interspersed with anecdotes and digressions, 
one could sec a neWy endowed brain, unmistakable 
dialectic ability and, still more clearly, something warped 
and distorted that flung him from one extreme to the 
other, from an mdignauon intensified by sorrow, and 
made poignant by misfortune, to ironical clowning, from 
tears to affectation 

He left me with a strange impression At first I did 
not quite believe in him, then I was tired by him — he 
seemed to affect one’s nerves too much , but by degrees 
I grew used to his oddities, and was gUd of an original 
person to break the monotonous boredom induced by 
the vast majority of Western Europeans 

Engelson had read a great deal and studied a great deal, 
he was a linguist and a philologist, and brought into 
everything the sceptiasro with which we are so familiar, 
and which exacts so high a price for the pain it leaves 
In old daj^ they would have said of him that he had read 
himself silly His over sumulated intellectual acuvity 
was too much for the strength of his frail organism 
Wine, with which he conquered fatigue and stimulated 
himself, fanned his thoughts and imagination into long, 
bright tongues of fire, that were rapidly consuming his 
sick body 

His disorderly bving and drinking, his perpetual, 
irritable mental activity, hn conspicuous many sidedness 
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and hjs conspicuous fubbtv, his utter idleness, his extreme 
Violence of feeling and eitreme apathy, vmdly recalled 
the past to me, m spite of the immense difTerence between 
all this and our old ways m Moscow Again I heard 
the sounds not only of my ovvn language but of my own 
thought He Jiad been a vntness of the reign of terror 
m Petershufg after 1 848, and he knew the literary circles 
Entirely cut off from Russia as I was at that time, I 
listened greedily to his accounts 

We took to seeing each other often, nearly every 
evening 

His wife, too, was a strange creature Her face, by 
nature handsome, was racked by neuralgic pains and a 
sort of restless anxiety She was a Russified Norwegian, 
and spoke Russian with a slight accent which suited her 
As a rule she was more silent and reserved than he 
Their home life was not cheerful there was something 
nervous, unhemtich, strained, about tiiem , there was 
something lacking m their life, and something superfluous 
in It, and one felt this conunually like electricity, unseen 
and menacing, in the air 

I often found them m the large room which served 
them Si bedroom and sitting room in the hotel, in a 
state of utter prostration She, vvith tear stained eyes, 
helpless m one corner, he pale as death, with white 
hps, distraught, and silent m the other So they 

would Sit at times for whole hours whole days together, 
and that a few yards from the dark blue Mediterranean, 
from groves of orange-trees, to whuh everything — the 
sapphire sky and the bright noisy gaiety of southern 
hfc — invited one They did not actually quarrel, it 
"as not a case of jealousy nor estrangement, nor any 
tangible cause, indeed He would suddenly get 

“P. go to her, fall on his knees and sometimes with sobs 
repeat * I have been your nun, my child your rum ' ’ 
and she svould weep and beheve that he had been her 
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niclhod of Lngbsh nurses, when the babj Kreams 
from stomach-ache, pour a glass of gin into m mouth 
He flung into her immature, childish conceptions a 
rankling ferment with which men arc rarely equal to 
coping, which he himself could not cope with but only 
understand 

Overwhelmed by the overthrow of all her moral 
conceptions and all her religious convictions, and finding 
m Engelson himself nothing but doubt, nothing but 
irony and dental of the old, she loat the only compass, the 
only guide she had left, and w'as like a boat adrift at tea, 
twisting and turning without a rudder The equilibrium 
arrived at by life itself, resting — like the opposite ss eights 
of a pendulum— on absurdities which exclude each other 
and are maintained by to doing, was broken 

She flung herself into reading with avidiy, under 
standing and not understanding, and mixing up the 
philosophy of her nurses with the philosophy of Hcgcl, 
sentimenul soeiabsm with the economic coneepuons of 
conventional housekeeping With all that, her health 
grew worse, boredom and misery continued, she pined 
and grew thin, had a desperate longing to go abroad, 
and was afraid of persecutions and enemies of some 
sort 

After a prolonged struggle, Lngelson, rallying all his 
forces, said to her You want to travel , hoW can you 
go alone ’ You will meet with all sorts of un- 

pleasantness, sou will be lost wnthoui a friend, wthouC 
a protector vnih the right to protect you You know 
that I svould lay down my life for you give me 

your hand — I will care for you, soothe you, watch over 
you I will be your fothcr, your mother, your 

nurse, and your husband, but it must be legally I wiH 
be wuth you, near you 

This was said by a man under thirty, and passionately 
m love She was touched, and accepted him as her 
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Jjujband ancondsuona]}/ A tbort tme afurwardi ihcy 
went abroad 

Sodi wzi the put of my new aeqaamunces When 
EngeUon told me all th«, when he bitterly complained 
that thit fnamagc had been the r«m of them both, and 
I uv/ for myself how they v/ere fretting away in a tort 
of monl furnace whreh they rntcnfionalJy fanned, J 
came to the conviction that this unhappinas was doe to 
their having kno/m too htde of each other beforehand, 
their being too closely bound together now, their havjng 
baiJt their life too moeh on personal fe'-hng, and their 
putting too much faith to being huiband and v/ife If 
they could have parted, each might have sighed in freedom, 
have grovm calm, and perhaps begun to Weisom afrnh 
Time would have thown whether they were reaJIy *0 
nece*«r7 to each other , in any ca«, the delinum would 
have bcM broken for a time without catastrophe I did 
net conceal my opnion from Engelwn , he agreed vnih 
me. But »U thii wu i mirage , in reality he had not the 
strength to leave her, nor she to take the plunge 
They secretly vcnftd to hover on the bnnk of these 
resolutions without carrying them into execution, « 

My view v/as too wne and aimplc to be correct m 
regard to such intricately pathological citaracters and aijch 
ltd nerves 


The type to which Engelvm Wonged was at that 
tjijj'' rather new to me At the bepnn/ng of the Yorijej 
J had seen tuch a type only in embryo It dcvelo}>cd 
in Petenterg towards the end of Byehmky’s career, and 
was formed after I left *rd before Tchemyihenky 
appeared It was the type of the Petrash-w group and 
ih«r friends That group was made up of young and 
jnfted men, extremely mtelligentand extremely cultured, 
but ti'Troui, norbid, and warped by their surroundinp 
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Among item tlicre was no example of striking stupidity, 
no one who wrote ungrammabcalty — ^those types belong 
to quite a different period , but in them there was some^ 
thing degenerate, abnormal 

The followers of Petrashev made a bold and ardent 
dash into activity, and astomshed all Russia by the 
Dictionary of Fortiga fForJi The intense mentaj 
activity of the ’forties was their heritage, and they passed 
straight from German philosophy into Fourier's phalan 
stery, into becoming followers of Kant 

Surrounded by petty and worthless people, proud of 
the attentions of the pohee, and conscious of their own 
superiority, from the very time they left school they 
prized too highly their negative achievement, or rathej 
their possible achievement This led to immoderate 
vanity— not that youthful healthy vanity becoming in 4 
lad who dreams of a great future, becoming in a man ih 
the fulness of his powers and in the fulness of activity, 
not that which m old days has led men to perforoi 
miracles ot'oanng and to endure chains and d'eatd i%> 
the sake of glory, but, on the coutraiy, a morbid vaniQ’^ 
hindering all work through its vast pretensions, irritable, 
ready to take offence, conceited to the point of rudeness, 
and at the same time diffident 

Between their pretensions and their appreaation by 
their neighbours the distance was immeasurable Soaety 
will not accept blank cheques for the future, but msMb 
on work being completed before giving personal recog 
moon They had little power of hard work and per^ 
severance, they only had enough of each for under 
sundmg and assimibung what had been worked out by 
others They wanted to have harvests for the intenoon 
of smving, and to be rewarded for having their granaries 
full ‘ The insulting way in which they were overlooked 
by soaety ’ worried them, made them unjust to othen, 
and reduced them to despair and Fraizcnia/ngktil 
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In the person of Engdson I studied the difference 
between that generaoon and our own Later on 1 met 
many men not so talented, not so cnltured, but with 
the same obyiously morbid warp m all their composition 
A temble sin lies at the door of the government of 
Nicholas m this moral desinicnon of a gweration, in 
this spintual depraving of its chil^en e ^ 
IS that the strong and health), though » 

somved Evciy one blom the edebrated bit of in- 
stnicuons to teachers in the Cadet Corps n 
Lpeenm things sscre better, but of kte it. too, 
had mentted the hatted of Nikolas The ts-hole 
system of government education by m ms mg 
religion of obedience, leading up to power as its r^rd 
The feeimgs of the young, naturally radiant, s^ere c^dy 
dtiven miStds, and replaced bp ambinon and 
ennons livaltp What did not pensh tame out ti^ 
detanaed Togetbet svitb burning pnde, thep 

were inoculated mtb a sort of spinUessness, a !““ “ 
impotence, of iangue before beginning 
men became hppochondnaca], sospiaous, 
thep were tnen^ They scete ^ tantted TO* the 
passion for intiospecnon, self-analpsis, s ‘ 

they scrupulouilp beheted thcit psycho ’ 

and loved making endless confessions and ETO”E don^ 
bon, of neurobc me, dents of tbei, bves In 
It happened to me several nme, to 

not only of men but of women belonpng ^ 

Afte, TOtehmg to* sympathy lemo™, 

pathological sdleastigatn^ SSme to the eonviSon 

calumny upon themsdves, I at tot ca vanitT 

*at tin, sSs only one of the li""’ "f 

One had but to cease protesting „ “ 4 di]v 

to agree with the «penlant «nner^ to s« how r«^y 
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pnest before the nugh^ of this world, you are only 
privileged solemnly to absolve their sins and to keep 
silent 

These nervous peojJe, thoogh ercesaively ready to 
take oSence, sfauddenog like a sensitive plant at the 
faintest rough handling, are mcrcdibly harsh m their own 
language As a rule, when it came to revenging them* 
selves, there was no moderation m their language — a 
terrible defect oftaste, which betrays a profound contempt 
for the person addressed and an insulting indulgence for 
self This lack of restraint among Russians comes from 
the homes of landowners, from government offices and 
army barracks , but how is it that it has survived and 
developed m the younger generation whilst sbpping 
ours ? That is a psychological problem 

In our old student ardes we scolded each odier 
roundly, argued roughly and emphaucally, but in the 
most violent fray somethmg remained outside the pale 
For our nervous fnends of Engdson’s generation 
this limit did not exist, th^ did not think it necessary 
to restrain themselves for the sake of a vain and 
momentary vindictiveness, for the sake of getting the 
upper hand in an argument, they spared nothing, and 
I have often, with horror and amazement, seen them — 
mdudmg Engelson himsdf — without a trace of pity, 
fling the most preaous pearls into the corrosive fluid of 
their bitterness, ' and weep afterwards * WUi the change 
of the nervous current, remorse would follow, and 
entreaties for forgiveness from the outraged idol They 
are not fastidious and pour filth into the very cup from 
which they drink 

Their repentances arc sincere, but do not prevent 
repcntions of the offence Some spring regulating and 
controibng the action of the wheeb svithm them ii 
broken , the wheels turn with tenfold swiftness, doing 
no w ork, but injuring the machine , harmonious combma 
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lion 13 broken, the ssthcUc mean is lost , there is no 
living with them, and there is no living for them 
themselves . , . u 

Happiness does not exist for them, they are not able 
to take care of it The sbghtest cause provokes them to 
ruthless antagonism and makes them behave ru e / ^ 
.very one nLrr .hem By ..oay '“".'“'“t,?"?, 
spoilt as much in life as the Germans have by mawkish 
sentimentality Strange to say, these people are g y 
anxious to be loved, they seek enjoyment, and when 
they lift the cup to their lips some evil spirit Jog» ^ 
arm, the wine is spilt upon the floor, and the cup, p 
ately flung down, rolls m the mud 

HI 

The Eogeltonj ioon went away “ 
they meant to be away for tii " SSelS 

tra week! Seeing nothing, they trailed 
sbout Italy, sorrowed in Rome and £'** . Nice— 

and at last made up their minds to eome •» N'“ 

‘ to you for heahng,' he wrote to me from Genoa 

Their gloomy depression had inereased while they 
were away In addiuon to their nervous ly . 
were now ina.rels whsch msunied a 
exasperated and envenomed character g j 

.0 blame for h.s unresuamed Ungu.ge and truel wor* 
but she always provoked Utem, 

tlonally, with secret spite and pccuha ii„.ccd to 
most /id natured moienu. ho was never allowed 
forget himself for an instant talkine 

Engelson was incapable of holding his g i 
to me was a comfort to him, and so . ^^j-^yard 

everything, even more than he ought, which 

for me 1 felt that I could not be so open «ith ^em 
as they were with me Talking came ^ ' 

complaining comforted him for a time i 
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One day, sitting in a little tavern with me, Engelson 
said that he was being worn oat in the daily struggle, that 
there was no way of escape from it, that again the thought 
of cutting short his hfe seemed to him the only salvation 
Wth his nervous impulsiveness it might well be 
expected that if a pistcJ or a glass of poison did come in 
his vray he would sooner or Utcr male an attempt vnth 
one or the other 

I was sorry for him And both of them were to be 
pitied She might have been a happy woman if her 
husband had been a man of serene temper who would 
have known how to develop her slowly, to be light 
hearted in his merriment, and m case of need to influence 
her, not merely by penuasion but also by authonty— 
grave authonty, without irony There are immature 
natures which cannot guide themselves, just as there are 
persons of lymphatic consotuuon who need a corset to 
es^e curvatnre of the spine 

While i was thinbng of that, Engelson, going on with 
his talk, came to the same conclusion himself 'That 
woman does not love me,’ he said, * and cannot love me > 
what she does understand and looks for in me iS bad, 
and what is good in me is so much Chinese to her She 
IS corrupted by bourgeois ideas, by her external Respek 
tabilitst, her petty domestiaty We torment each other, 
we are tormenting each other to death , I see that clearly ' 
It seemed to me that if a man could talk in that way 
of the woman nearest to him, the chief de between 
them was broken And so 1 admitted to him that, 
having watched their hfc together for a long time past 
with deep sympathy, I had often asked myself why 
they went on living together ‘ Your wife is pining 
for Petersburg, for her brothers and her old nurse, 
why don’t you arrange for her to go home, and you to 
remain here ? ’ 

‘ I ’ve thought of It a thnnunri ^ jt 'g the one 
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thing I wish for But m the fint place, she has no one to 
go with , and in the second, she would be bored to death 

m Petersburg ’ , , . , a r v 

‘ Well, but she ’s bored to death here As for having 

no one to send her with, that ’s « rehc of our old Russian 
notions You can Uke your wife to the steamer at Stettin, 
and the steamer wiU find its way by itself If you 
haven’t the money, I ’U lend it you ’ 

‘ You ’re nght, and that ’s what I shall certainly do 
I am sorry for her, my heart aches for her, all the love 
I have in me I have concentrated on her I sought m 
her not only a vnfe, but a creature whom I could develop 
and educate after my own fanqr I thought that she 
would be my child— the task was beyond my strength 
But who could have guessed that I should find such 
contradictions, such stubbornness } ’—he paused, and 
then added ‘ To tell you all I think— she needs a 
different husband if a man turned up worthy 

of her whom she could love, I would give her up to him, 
and we should both recover — that would be better than 
Petersburg ’ 

I took all this au fted ie la littre That he tvas 
sincere, there is no doubt That u just the difficulty 
with these impulsive, uncontrolled creatures , they can, 
like good actors, enter so thoroughly into different parts, 
and so idenufy themselves with them, that a cardboard 
dagger seems to them the real thing, and they shed 
genuine tears over ‘ Hecuba ’ 

We were then hvmg together at Ste Hdline Two 
days after my conversation with Engelson, Madame 
Engelson, with a teat stained &ce, came into the drawing- 
room late in the evening, a candle in her hand , she 
set the candle on the table, and said she wanted to have 
a little talk with me We sat down after a 

bnef and obscure prelude touching upon the fate which 
pursued her, on Engelson’s unfortunate character and 
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her own, she announced that she had made up her mind 
to leturn to Petersbuig, and did not know how to do it 
‘ Yon alone have infiuentt over him , persuade him to 
let me go really I know that m moments of vexation 
he IS ready in words to put me in the posting-chaise at 
once, but all that is only words Persuade him, save 
us both, and give me your word to look after him just 
at first, comfort him it will be hard for him, he 

IS lU and nervous ’ And again sobbing, she hid her face 
in her handkerchief 

I did not believe in the depth of her woe, but I saw 
very clearly what a false move I had made by speaking 
openly to Engelson , it %vas evident to me that he Bad 
repeated our conversation to her 

I had no choice left , I repeated my own words to 
her, softening them in form She got up, thanked me, 
and add«l that if she did not go she would throw herself 
into the sea . that the had that evening been burning a 
great many papers, and wished to put some others in a 
sealed packet in my keepmg It was clear to me that 
she was by no means so pasnonateJy anxious to go awa}, 
but through some self indulgent caprice wanted to drag 
on and pine away in melancholy Moreover, I saw 
that, if she were wavenng without any settled plan, he 
was not wavcntig but distinctly did not want her to go 
She had great power over him , she knew this, and, 
building upon it, allowed him to rage, to rear, to foam 
at the bit, knowing that, however he might jib, things 
would go not as he wilted but as she willed 

She never forgave me for my advice ihe feared my 
influence, though she had onTniitakable proof of my 
pow erlessness 

For ten da>f there was no talk about going av.-ay 
Then followed periodical skirmishes Once of twice 
a week she would come to me with tnr>stained eje> 
and announce that now oQ was over, and that next day 
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jhe \souId get readj to go to Petenburg or to the bottom 
of the sea. Engcison would come out of his room, 
tviitchicg convulsi>eIy, wth a green face and trembling 
hands; he would s'anish for some ten hours, and would 
come bad covered with dust, exhausted and rather 
drunl, would take a passport to be vis&i, or obtain a 
permit for Genoa ; then it would all subside again and 
faQ back into the every-da) routine 

Extemallj, Madame Engcison s«s completely re* 
conolcd with me, but from that time she began to conceis c 
something hke a hatred for me Before that she had 
disputed with me and been angry without concealing it 
• . . now she became eitraorinanly amiable She 
was annoyed that 1 had seen through something; that 
I had not been touched by her tragic desony or taken 
her for an unhappy vtcum, but had looked on her as a 
capricious invalid, that, far from shedding ton of 
platonic sympathy vnth her, I doubted whether did 
not find enjoyment rather than distress in tors, hor^ 
rending scenes, erplanauons bsung several hours, and 
so on and so on 

Time passed, and b> degrees much was changed 
Wth the rapidity which only occun in nervous invalids 
she regained her health, became snore lively, and even 
more careful of her dress And although the most 
nonsensical things would lead again to the old scene 
between her and Engelson, to a farewell i la Socrate 
before the hemlock, and to a readmes to follow in 
Sappho’s footsteps to the bottom of the sea, yet on the 
whole things went belter The woman who had b«n 
for ever lying down from weakness, for ever exhaust , 
drew herself up as erect as Sutus v , and begM to grow 
so stout that one day poor Kolya, situng at dinner and 
looking at her full bosom, said, shahng his head • SeAr 
viel MtUh ' 

It was evident that some new inieresl was occupying 
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her, that something had awahened her from her morbid 
lethargy From ^e time of my open explanation with 
her, she had begun a persistent game, thinbng over 
every move, Lite the gamblers Ju Caf/ Rigent, and 
patiently correcting her mistakes Sometimes she 
betrayed herself and made a blunder, earned too litr in 
one direction or the other, but she steadily returned to 
her onginal plan This plan went now beyond the 
tightening of her grip over Engelson, and beyond 
revenging hendf on me, she aimed at nothing less 
than getting us all, the is hole household, m her power, 
and tahng advantage of Natahe’s being more and more 
seriously ill to control the education of the children 
and out whole life— or, if she failed, breaking off my 
relations with Engelson at all costs 
But before she could obtam complete success* there 
were many very difficult moves to be taken, painful 
concessions, cat Lke tactics, and much patient waiting 
she aecomphshed a great deal, but not everything 
Engelson’s incessant ^tter hindered her as much as 
my open eyes 

She might have made a better use of the energy, the force 
and the persistence which she wasted on her craftily 
interwoven schemes but penonal feeling and 

vanity intoxicate people, and, once entering upon the 
dark game of intngue, it is hard to stop and hard to see 
anything clearly As a rule, Lght is only brought into 
the room after the crime has l^en committed , that i* 
how It 11 that both the catasUophe and the Sting of 
conscience are irremediable 


IT 

Of the misforranes that fell upon me m 1851 
and 1652 I speak m another place Engelson brought 
me much comfort m my sorrow J should have stayed 
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a long time with him near the gravq^rd, but the restless 
vamtj’ofhis wife had nopityeren on mourning 

Some weeks after the funeral, Engelson, agitated and 
melancholj, tvuth evident reluctance and eyidently not 
of his own initiative, asked me whether I were not 
thinking of entrusting the education of my children to 
his wife 

I answered that the children, except the eldest, Sasha, 
were going to Pans with Marya Kasparovsa Rahel, and 
I ope^y admitted that I could not accept his suggestion 
My answer wounded him, and it hurt me to wound 
him ‘ Tell me,’ I said, ‘ speaking honestly, do you 
think your wife competent to educate children ? ’ 

' No,’ Engelson answered, ‘ but but perhaps 

It ’s a flanehi de talat for her , she is just as wretched 
as ever, and it would mean your trusting her, and a n^iv 
doty’ 

‘ Yes, but if the experiment didn’t answer > ’ 

‘You are right, leios say no more about it, it is sad* 
Engelson ri^y agreed with me, and said no niote 
But she had not expected $0 simple an answer , on this 
question I would not give in, and she would not, and, 
beside herself with vexation, she immediately made up 
her mind to take Engelson away from Nice Three 
days later he told me he was going to Genoa 

‘ What 18 the matter I ’ I asked , ‘ and why are you 
gomg so soon ? ’ 

‘ Well, you see for yourself my wife does not get on 
with you, nor with your fnends, so I *ve made up my 
mmd and perhaps it is for the best ’ 

And next day they went away 
Afterss’ards I left Nice On my way through Genoa 
we met peaceably Surrounded by our fnends, anjoag 
whom were Medici, Fisacane, Cosenz, and Mordmi, 
she seemed calmer and better in health NeverthiJess, 
she could not let shp any chance for having a spiteful 
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dig at me 1 moved avvay, tiid nothing , that was no 
use Even when I had gtmc to Lugano she iept up her 
poisoned pe/i/s points, and this in the rare postscripts to 
her husband’s letters, as though with his visa 

At last these pm pricks, at a time when I was utterly 
crushed by grief and distress, drove me out of all patience 
I had done nothing to deserve them, nothing to provoke 
^em On getting one <fi her spitefoV ■poststtipfts saying 
that Engelson would still have to pay dearly for his whole 
hearted devotion to fnends who would do nothing for 
him, 1 wrote to Engelson that it was time to put a stop 
to this 

‘ I do not understand,’ I wrote, ‘ why your wife has 
got a grudge against me If it is because I did not give 
my children into her keeping, surely that is no justifica 
tion for It I ’ I reminded lum of our last conversation, 
and added ' We know that Saturn devoured his own 
children, but for any one to show his gratitude to his 
fnends for their sympathy by b«towing his children’s 
education on them is something uuheard of* 

She never forgave me (hat s^, but, what is far more 
remarkable, he never forgave me for it either, though 
at first he showed no sign of resenting it but he 

reproached me with those words a year later 

I went to London, Engelson settled for tlie winter 
in Genoa, and afterwards moved to Pans ( 


The proverb, ‘ He who has not been in the sea has not 
prayed to God,’ may be vaned in this way the woman 
who has not had children does not know what dis 
interested devouon is, and this is particularly true of 
married women , in them childlessness almost always 
* A lenet of very remirk*^ lettcn of hti of wb cb I propose io 
puW >b » eonmlenble number some dey dale from th J penod — 
{In A r i Ao/e ) 
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develops a coarse egoism— that is, some impersohal 
interest does not inadentalljr save them The old m^id 
has some belated yearnings that soften her, she is stj]] 
seebng and still hoping the childless woman with a 
husband has reached her haven successfully , at first the 
instinctively gneves at having no children, then the 
tales comfort and fives for her own pleasure, and, if she 
IS not successful in that, for ier own sorrow, or for sonje- 
body clse’s displeasure, somebody else's sorrow, if it 13 
only her maid’s The birth of a child may save her 
A child trams its mother in sacrifice, in giving way, m 
eagerly spending her time not on herself, and trains her 
to indifference to all external reward, recogniti^jn, 
gratitude A mother doe* not keep an account Wjth 
a baby , she requires nothing from it but to be well, to 
be hungry, to sleep— end to smile Without drawing 
the woman out of the home, the baby transforms lier 
into a citizen 

It IS quite a different thing when another woman’s 

unavoidably, into the house of a childless woman Sfie 
will perhaps dress it up and play with it, but only when 
she cares to , she will spoil it when she is pleased to , 
at all other times the child will knock m vain at the doon 
of the heart that has grown hard or slothful from s^Jf 
indulgence In short, the child can reckon upon 2II 
the spoiling and pampering which would be given tc, a 
dog or a canary, but nothing more 

One of our friends had a daughter whose mother 
a young widow With a view to the mother’s marrying 
again, an attempt was made to get the child away, and 
she was kidnapped in the Other’s absence AJur a 
prolonged search the little girl was found , but tfie 
father, having been turned out of France, could not 
come to Pans to fetch her, and besides he had not tfie 
money Not knowing what to do with her, he asked 
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Engelson to take lier for a little wlule Engelson 
coiwented, but very quickly regretted it The child 
was naughty — indeed, considering the irregular way in 
which she had been brought up, it is quite hkely she was 
very naughty , but, all the same, her naughtiness was that 
of a child of five years old, and Engelson was too humane 
and undentandmg to be capable of turning against a 
child for naughtiness And indeed the trouble was 
not that she was naughty , the child hindered, not him 
so much as his wife, though she never did anything 
Engelson, with a sort of exasperation, complained to 
me in his letters of the child ( 

In regard to her lather, Engelson wrote to me ‘ Is 
It not strange that H, who once agreed with you 
that my wife was not a mtaile ferson to inug fp 
titlJrtn, has entrusted his mm ^aughttr to her f ’ 

He knew perfectly well that the lather had not chosen 
Madame Engelson to brmg up fais little girl, but had bees 
forced by actual necessity to have recourse to her 
assistance There was something so cruel, so ungenerous 
in this remark that it sent a pang to my heart I could 
not get used to this lack ofmercy, this bnitahty of language 
which did not hesitate at anything ' Intensely malignant 
insinnations which may in a moment of irritation occur 
to any one’s mind, but which we could not bnng our 
bps to utter, are spoken by people like Engelson vnth 
readiness and enjoyment at the sbghtest nlF 

Gmng full vent to his imtaoon, Engelson in his 
letter inadentally atucked Tessier too, and other friends, 
and even Proudhon, for whom he had a great respect 
Together with Engebon’s letter came one from Tessier, 
who was also in Pans , he Oiade some fnendly jests 
about Engelson’s ‘tempers *nd tantrums,’ without 
suspecting that the Utter had been wriung about him 
I oishkcd the posioon of a sort of negative treache^, 
ind I svTote to Engelson that it was a shame to talk in 
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thatabusiTC waj of men %mUi whom life itself has brought 
us into intimate rebuons, that the7 were, an7 wa7, 
good people, as he knew himself In conclusion, I told 
him that it ts-as a shame to exaggerate everything so, and 
to be sighing and groaning and reduced to despair over 
the naughtinKS of a child of five 

This was enough M7 ardent admirer, the fnend 
who had kissed m7 hand in his enthusiasm, who came to 
me to share every grief and offered to shed his blood and 
lay down hia life for me, not m word but m deed 
this man, bound to me by his own confession and by 
my misfortunes, of which he was the witness, by the 
cofSn which we had followed together, forgot everything 
His vanity was wounded he wanted to revenge 

himself, and he did revenge himself 

Four days later I received from him the following 
reply — . 

• Tthruarj ind, 1853 

‘There are rumours that you have decided to come 
here Marya Kasparovna is, I believe, recovering (last 
week, any way, she seemed in better spirits, got up for 
five minutes, and has an appetite) Concerning the 
commission you gave me in regard to T , all I have 
to tell you IS that the things the General asks him to get 
ready are not at T ’s, but were left by them at Vogt’s 
m Geneva, and that Madame T thiab your silence 
peu gracieux, and adds that a correspondence with you 
could not cause them iaj inconvenience 

‘ In short, I need not have written before you come 
if It had not occurred to me that silence may often be 
taken as a sign of assent I do not wish to mslead 
you or keep you in error in regard to me I do not 
agree with what yon said in your last letter to me of 
January 28th , 

‘ These were your words “ Come, now, is n w orih 
while to gel into such a state — ■* and oh, the baby and 
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utter, a man who had come so near to roe and on whom 
I had leaned as on a brother in moments of weakness 
and helplessness, when my pan was beyond human 
endurance, that the eyewitness of all that had happened 
could regard my misery as stage trappings and scenery, 
of which I should take advantage to play a tragic part. 
In his ecstasies over my book he had been picking out 
stones ID It and laying them up m bis bosom to fling them 
at me when the chance might come. It was not enough 
for him to tear the present to pieces — he defiled and 
vulgarised the past breaking with me, he could not show 
It the respect of dejected sileoce, but covered it with 
meraless abuse and ironical jeenng 

This letter wounded me, wounded me very much 

I answered him sadly, with suppressed tears ; I said 
good-bye to him, and asked him to break off our corre- 
spondence 

That was followed by complete silence between 
us . . 

With Engelson once more something seemed to have 
snapped within me 1 was even poorer, more isolated s 
there was coldness all about me, nothing near me. . . . 
At tunes a hand seemed held out to me more warmly; 
some iknauc of no understanding, not even seeing that 
we were not of the same religion, would approach 
huTiiedly, and as hurriedly turn away. Though indeed 
I did not seek closer intimacy with any, I had grown 
accustomed to men coming and going, to all sorts of 
nonentities of whom one expected nothing, and to whom 
one gave nothing except a agar, wine, and sometimes 
money. My one ulvation lay m work ; T was writing 
My Pm and Tkovghti, and was setting up a Russian 
printing-press in London. 
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VI 

A year passed tic pnntiag press uas la iiiU swing. 
It was being noticed m London and feared in Russia 
In the spring of 1854 . 1 received a short manuscript from 
Maiya Kasparovna It was not diScuJt to guess it bad 
been written by Engelson I published it at once 

Then came a letter from him aslung me to put an end 
to our unhappy misunderstanding and to let us meet 
again in common \sorL Of course, I held out both 
hands to him 

Instead of an answer he arnved m London himself for 
a few days, and stayed with me Sobbing and laughing, 
he begged me to forget the past, was lavish m words of 
affection, and again seized my hand and pressed it to his 
lips I embraced him, deeply touched, in the firm 
conviction that the quarrel would not be renewed 
But only a few days later clouds foreboding little good 
appeared on the henzon The shade of fatalism, of 
Buonaparosm, which had peeped out in his letters from 
Geneva had developed From hatred for Nicholas and 
the rank and file of the French Revolution of r848, he 
had passed over armes tt into the enemy’s camp 

We argued { he was obstinate Knowing that he always 
rushed to eitremes and came back as quickly, I ivait^ 
for the turn of the tide, but it did not come 

Unhappily, Engelson was busy at that time with an 
amazing project with which be was passionately in love 
He had made a plan for an air battery — that is, a battery 
of balloons loaded with explosives and at the same time 
with printed proclamations This was at the beginning 
of the Crimean War Engelson proposed letting off 
such balloons from ships on the coast of the Baltic I 
greatly disliked this scheme, what could one make of 
propaganda with projectiles ? Where was the sense 
in It for us Russians to bum Finnish villages and help 
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Napoleon and England ? Moreover, Engelson had 
discovered oo new mean* of jteenng balloons I made 
little opposition to his plan, supposing he would drop 
this nonsense of himself 

But not at all He went off with his plan to Mazzini 
and Worcell Mazzim said that things of that sort 
were not in his hne, but that he was ready through his 
friends to send his plans to the Minister of War The 
War Office gave an evasive reply, and put the project 
aside without a definite refusal He ashed me to gather 
together two or three of the nubtarj' men among the 
refugees and put the balloon question to them, AH were 
against it, and I told him over and over again that I, 
too, was against it , that our work, our strength, lay m 
propaganda, nothing but propaganda , that we should 
lose in moral prestige by siding with Napoleon, and should 
rum ourselves m the eyes of Russia cau/f (tmmitnt 
with her enemies Eogebon lost his temper and was 
beside himself He had come to London confident of 
a tnumph, and, meeting with ojmosiQon even from me, 
imperceptibly returned to his hostile attitude Soon 
afterwards be went to fetch his wife, and brought her 
in May to London A complete transformation had 
taken place m thar relations she was expecting to be a 
mother, and he was rapturously delighted at the prospect 
of a chJd Misunderstandings, quarrels, and esplana 
tions were all a thing of the past She with a sort of 
insane, half mad nij^tiasm was tunung tables and 
absorbed m spintuaUsm The spirits told her many 
things, and among others prcdictrf my speedy demise 
He was reading Schopenhauer, and told me with a smile 
that he was doing all he could to encourage her mystic 
tendenaes, that this faith and exaltation was bringing 
peace and calm into her soul 
With me she behaved affectionatelj , perhaps m expecta 
lion of tny approaching death t would come to me wiih 
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her work, and make me read aloud articles and chapters 
from My Past and Thoughts When a month later 
differences arose again over Engelson’s Buonapartism 
and air balloons, she took the part of the reconciler-— 
came to me begging me to spare a poor invahd, and 
assuring me that every spring Engclson was attacked by 
a hypochondriacal condition m which he did not know 
himself what he was doing 

Her serene genUeness was the genUeness of the 
conqueror, the mercy of complete triumph hngelson, 
imagining that he held her under control by turning 
tables, lost sight of one thing — that she was not only 
twisting tables with her lingers, but him round her finger, 
and that he always gave the answers she wanted better 
than the tables did , , ,, 

One evening Engelson began discussing his balloons 
again with a Frenchman, and said all sorts of biting things 
to him , the latter rephed with irony, and of course tliat 
infuriated Engelson more than ever He snatched up 
his hat and ran away In the morning I went round to 
have It out with him on the subject 

I found him at his wntmg table, his face still completely 
distorted with fury, and a frenzied expression m his eyes 
He told me that the Frenchman (a refugee whom I had 
known for years and know stiU) was a spy. that he would 
unmask him, would kiU him , and he gave me a letter 
he had only just written to a doctor of mediane in 
Pans, in the letter he implicated persons li^ng mPans, 
and slandered the refugees m London I was dumb- 


foundered , 

‘ And do you mean to send that letter f 
‘ At once ’ 

* And by post i ’ 

• tSi? iraitiy,' I soa . and Bnng hn imwl on tho 
table ‘ If you send that letter 
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‘ Well, what > ’ he shoated, interrupting roe in a 
mid, hoarse voice — ‘ what arc you trying to threaten 
me with ? I ’m not afraid of you nor of your nasty 
friends ’ With this he leapt up, opened a big knife, 
andbrandisiungitabQut,shoutcdgasping ‘ Coroe,come, 
show your mettle I *iltcach>ou wouldn’t 

you hke to try come on • * 

I turned to his wife, and saying, ‘ Has he gone quite 
out of his mind ? You had ^tter get him away some- 
where ,’ went out of the house 

On this occasion, too Madame Engelson played the 
part of peacemaker She came to me in the rooming 
entreating me to forget what had passed the day before 
He had torn up the letter — ^was ill and glooroy She 
took It all as a calamity, as physical deiangeisent, was 
afraid that he vras seriously ill, and shed tears I yielded 
to her entieaues 

After that we moved to Richmond, and Engelsen did 
the same The birth of a son and the first months of 
looking after him gave Engelson new life, he was off 
his head with joy When the baby was bom he embraced 
and kissed efiiisively fint the maid and then his old 
landlady Anxiety over the baby s health, the novelty 
of paternal feehng, the novelty of the baby himself, 
occupied Engelson for some months and all ivent well 
again 

All at once 1 got a big envelope from him, accompanied 
by a note asking me to read the enclosed document and 
tell him my opinion candidly It uas a letter to the 
French Minister of War In u he again proposed air 
balloons, bombs, and manifestoes I thought it all bad, 
from the quarter to which he was appealing down to 
the language, which was lacking tn dignity, and I told 
him to 

Fngelson answered by a rude note and began to sulk 
After that he gave roc another manuscript to publish 
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1 did not conceal from him that it would produce a very 
bad effect on Ku$sian readers^ and that 1 did not advise 
publishing It Engelson reproached me with wanting 
to set up a censorship, and said that he supposed I had 
founded the pnnting press exdusircl;’ to publish ay 
own immortal works I did pubhsh the manuscript, 
but my instinct had been right It aroused general 
indignation lo Russia 

All this indicated that a new rupture was not far off 
I must own that this time I felt no great regret I ^vas 
weary of this fever vaned by paroxysms of friendship 
and hatred, of having my hands kiss^ and then getting 
a moral box on the ears Engelson had overpassed the 
bmit beyond which not even jnemories nor gratitude 
could save the situation I bked him less and less, gQd 
waited coolly for what was to come At that point an 
event occurred so important that for a time all quarrels 
and dissensions were eclipsed by a single feeling of joy 
and expectation 

Oil tAe momriTi of the tburci of Mtrch I went as 
usual at eight o’clock into mv smdy, opened the Tiinei, 
read a dozen tunes and did not undersund, did not dare 
to understand, the grammatical sense of the words at the 
head of the news column TAe death of the Emptrof of 
Ratsta 

Hardly knowing what I was doing, I rushed with the 
Times in my hands into the dining room , I looked for 
the children and the servants to tell them the great news, 
and with tears of joy in my eyes gave them the news- 
paper I fdt as though several years had rolled 

off my shoulders It was impossible to stay indoors 
Engelson was at that time living m Richmond 1 hurriedly 
put on mv coat and hat and was about to go to him, but 
he anuapated me, and was already in the hall , we fell 
on each other’s necks and could say nothing but 
‘ Well, at last he is dead ( * Engelson, as his way was. 
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capered about, kissed every one in the house, sang and 
danced , and we had hardly recovered ourselves when a 
carnage suddenly stopped at the front door and some one 
gave a violent tug at the bcU three Poles had driven full 
speed from London to Twickenham, without watting 
for a tram, to congratulate me 

I ordered champagne, no one reflected that it was 
only eleven o'clock in the morning, or earlier Then, 
quite aimlessly, we all went off to London In the 
streets, on the Exchange, in the restaurants, people were 
talking of nothing hut the death of Nicholas , I did not 
see one man who did not breathe more easily from 
knowing that that sore was taken out of the eye of 
humanity, and did not rejoice that that oppressive tyrant 
in the big boots had at last returned to clay 

On Sunday my house was full all day , Frendi and 
Polish refugees, Germans, Julians, even English ae 
quamtances kept coming and going with beaming faces 
It was a bright, warm day , after dinner we went out into 
the garden 

Some lads were playing on the bank of the Thames 
I called them up to the railing and told them we were 
celebrating the death of their enemy, and flung them a 
handful of small silver for beer and sweets * Hurrah ' 
hurrah'' shouted thelads Impemikelisdead ' Imper 
mkel IS dead I ’ 

My visitors too began flinging them sixpences and 
threepenny bits , the lads bought and tarts and cakes, 
got hold of a concertina, and began danang After that, 
as long as I lived at Twickenham, the lads used to take 
off their caps when they met me in the street, and shout 
' Impcmikel is dead I hnriah ' ’ 

The death of Nicholas multiphed our hopes and 
energies tenfold I at once wrote die letter to the 
Emperor Alexander, afterwards pubhshed, and made up 
my mmd to bnng out the Polar Stanx once 
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* Mav reason prevail ’ ’ broke mvoluntanly from mj 
tongue at the head of my programme ‘The Polar Star ^ 
has been hidden behind the storm clouds of the reign 
of Nicholas , Nicholas has gone, and the Polar Star 
appears again on the day which is our Good Friday, the 
day on which five gibbets became for us five cruafixes * 

It was a powerful, stimulating impetus , we set to 
work with redoubled energy I announced that I was 
bringing out the Polar Star, Engelson at last took up 
his article on sociaham abou* which he had been talking 
in Italy It might have been expected that we should 
go on working for a couple of years or more but 

his irritable vanity made any work with him insufferable 
His wife encouraged his infatuation ‘ My husband’s 
article,’ she used to say, ‘ will be taken as a new epoch 
in the history of Russian thought If he writes nothing 
else, Eis place in history will be assured ’ 

The article, * What is the State ? * was good, but its 
success did not justify his wife’sanoapaoons Moreover, 
It appeared at the wrong moment Awakening Russia 
demanded, just at dut oroe, practical advice, and not 
philosophical treatises d la Proudhon and Schopenhauer 

The whole of the article had not yet been pubhshed, 
when a new quarrel of a different character from all the 
preceding ones almost completely severed all relations 
between us 

One day when I was with them I spoke jesUngly of 
their having sent for the third time for a doctor for their 
baby, who had a cold in its head and a slight chill 

‘ So because w e are poor,’ said Madame Engelson, and 
all her old spiteful hatred a hundred umes intensified 
flamed m her face, ‘ our little one is to die without medical 


* The Polar Star it the nime of the piper ed ted by Ryle^ ^e 
of the five Decembniti hinged by Nicholil in 1825 On the 
•an ven.ry of the r exeevUon Jlenen brought out the fint number 
of h • piper of the lime Mjae^Traaihtor 1 Ae/r ) 
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In Rjchmond, Engelson offered to tate S 's place I 
asked him about terms , he answered that it was difficult j 
for him to talk of terms with me, but that, as he had no 
money, he w ould take what I had paid S 

On teaching home 1 wrote a letter to EngeUon 1 
reminded him that he had himself fixed the terms for 
the lessons, but that I begged him to take double the 
amount for all the lessons in the past Then I wrote 
what had led me to keep his diamonds, and sent them 
back to him 

He sent a confused answer, thanked me, expressed 
relation, and came m the evening himself, and went on 
coming as before Hii wife I did not see again 


A month later, Zeno Swentoslawsb, and with him 
Linton,^ the Engbsh republican, were ^ning with me 
Engelson came in towards the end of dinner Swento- 
slawsk], the purest hearted and best of men, a fanatic 
who at over fifty retained the reckless fire of a Pole and 
the impulsive impetuosiqr of a boy of fifteen, was urging 
the necessity of our reluming to Russia and beginmng 
a keen propaganda in print there He undertook to 
conv^ the type, and so on 

After listenmg to him, I said half m jest to Engelson 
‘ I *ay. you know, on nouf accuttra de ISchtU if he goes 


Engelson made a gnmace and went away 
Neat day I went up to London and did not come 
back till the evening , my son, who was lying down with 


1 J of M»nm ,nd .uthor of i aen« of 
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a feverish attack, told tn great exatement, that 
1 Engelson had come in my absence, tliat he had abused 
me terribly, had said that he would pay me out, that he 
was not going to put up with my authority any longer, 
and that he did not need me now siijce his article ha 4 been 
published I did not know what to think, whether 
Sasha was dchnous from fever or Engelson had come 
m dead drunk 

From-Malwida von Meyscnbug^ I learnt more she 
told me with horror of hjs violence ‘ Herzen,* h^ fcaj 
shouted m a nervous, gasping voice, * called me iJche 
yesterday in the presence of two strangers ’ Malwida 
interrupted him, saying that 1 had not been talking 
about lum at all, that I had said ‘ on nous taxera de litheii ' 
speaking of all of us generally ‘ If Herzen feels that 
he is doing something mean, let him speak for hn^ge^f 
but I iviU not allow hm to speak like that of me, and m 
the presence of two blackguards toe ’ 

My elder girl, then ten years old, had run m at the 
/Atind sS Ju.< iad gyst am 

this 1$ the end of it, it is enough I am not accusn^tQcd 
to It, I will not allow myself to be trifled with, I 
show him whom he has to deal with ,* puIJed a 

revolver out of his pocket and went on shouting, * ,5 

loaded, it is loaded, I wiU wait for him * 

Malvsnda got up and told him that she insisted Oq hjj 
leaving her, that she was not obhged to hsten to his ^vild 
rawngs, that she could only pul down his behaviouy to 
illness ‘ I am going,* be said , ‘ don’t trouble , but first 
I want to ask you to give Herzen this letter ’ He opened 

t Ciroaess M»l\nd» Mcysoilsug tulhoress of gf 

an Ideal It was a jreit fnend of W»|7ier »nd »t!0 of Nietj5j),e^ 
whom the eared for tt times «itb motherly iuoilnest At th s 
date the wat Using in ttenen t bouse »i the goeemas of hi^ ^tul 
dren the youngeit of whom, Olga, rema ned in her charge {gf 
many yean — {Tramlatot t Ao/e) 
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It and began reading it aloud , the letter ivas a string of 

abuse ^ 

Malwida von Meyseobug refused the commission, ask 
ing him why he expected her to act as an intermediar)' in 
forwarding such a letter 

* I will find means without your help,’ observed 
Engelson, and went away 

He did not send the letter, but a day later he sent me 
a note , in it, vnthout saying one word about what had 
passed, he wrote that he had an attack of hemorrhage, 
that he could not come to me, and begged me to send 
the children to him 

I said that there was noanswer, and again all diplomatic 
relations were broken off, hostile relations remained 
Engelson did not let slip a chance of turning them to 
account 

From Richmond I moved id the autumn of 165S 
St John’s Wood Eogdson was forgotten for some 
months Suddenly, m spring of 1856 , 1 received a 
note, suggestive of a duel, from Orsim, whom I had seen 
two days previously 

Coldly and courteously, he asked me to let him know 
whether it was the truth that Safi and I were spreading 
a rumour that he was an Austrian spy He asked me 
other to give an unqualified J/aenH, or to indicate 
from whom 1 had heard this abominable calumny 

Orsini was justified, I should have done the same in 
his place Perhaps he ought to have had more confidence 
in Saffi and m me— but the insult was terrific 

Any one who knew anything of Orsini's character 
would understand that wch a man, attacked in the 
most holy of holies of his honour, could not stop short 
at half measures The afiair could only be settled by 
our absolute innocence or by the death of some one 

From the first minute it was dear to me that the blow 
came from Engelson He 00 doubt reckoned on one 
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side of Prsim’s character, but fortunately there was 
another which he had overlooked Orsmi combined 
with violent passions an intense power of self control , 
he was cautious among dangers, thought over every 
step he took, and never reached a deasion on the spur 
of the moment, because when once he had reached a 
decision he ^s'asted no time in criticism, m doubt, in 
reconsideration, but earned it out We saw this later 
in the Rue Lcpelletier He acted in the same way now 
He tried without haste to investigate the matter, to find 
out who was guilty, and then, if he succeeded, to kill him 

Engelson’s second mistake lay in quite unnecessarily 
bringing in SaS 

The facts were these Six months before my rupture 
with EngeUon I h«p«ned to be one morning at the house 
of Mrs Milner Gibson (the wife of the nunister) 
there I found Safi and Pianciam , they were saying some 
thing to her about Orsmi As I went away I asked 
SaS what they had been talking about Only fancy,’ 
he answered ‘ Mrs Milner Gil»on had been told m 
Geneva that Orsmi had been bribed in Austria ’ 

On reaching home at Richmond I had repeated this to 
Engelson We were both then dissatisfied with Orsmi 
‘ The devil take him entirely ' ’ observed Engelson, and 
nothing more was said on the subject When Orsini 
made his marvellous escape from Mantua we thought 
m our own circle of the accusation heard by Mrs Milner 
Gibson The arrival of Orsmi himself, his story, his 
wounded foot, entirely eiiaced this absurd suspiaon 
I asked Omni to give me an interview He asked 
me to go the following evening In the morning I 
went to Saffi and showed him Orsini’s note He at 
once offered to go with as indeed I expected he 
would Ogaryov, who had only just arrived in London, 
was a svitness of this interview 

Saffi described the conversation at Mrs Milner* 
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to go the follotving evenmg In the morning I 
went to Saffi and showed him Orsmi’s note He at 
unce offered to go with me, as indeed I expected he 
would Ogaryov, who had o^y just amsed in Ijondon, 
was a witness of tlus interview 

SafH desenbed the conversation at Mrs Milner- 
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Gibson’s with the stmpliatjr and straightfotwardness 
which are his distinguisbng characteristics I filled m 
the rest of the story Orsini bought a minute, and then 
said ‘ Well, may I ask Mrs Milner Gibson about this ? ’ 

‘ Of conisc,’ ansmitd Saffi 

‘ Yes, I believe I have been too hasty , but,’ he asked 
me, ‘ tell me, why did you speak of it to an outsider 
instead of warning me ? ’ 

‘ You forget, OrsiDi, the ame when it happened, and 
that the outsiier to whom I spoke was at that time not 
an outsider , you know better than most people what he 
was then to me’ 

‘ I have mentioned no one ’ 

* Let me finish Why, do you suppose it is easy for 
a man to repeat such dungs ? If these rumours had 
spread, perhaps I ought to have warned you— but who 
IS speaking about it now ? As for your having mentioned 
no ones name, you are making a great mistake there 
Bring me fice to face wtb my accuser, then u wiU be 
still more evident what part each has played in these 
slanders ’ 

Omni smiled, got up, came to me, embraced me, 
embraced Saffi, and said ‘ Amia, we will end the 
matter , forgive me, let os forget all about it and talk of 
something else ' 

‘ That ’a all very well, and you were perfectly right to 
ask me for an explanation, but why do you not name my 
accuser ? In the first place, it is useless to conceal it 
It was Engelson t<^ you this * 

‘ Give me your word that you will drop the matter ? ’ 

‘ I will give you my word before two vntnesses ’ 

* Well, jou have guessed nght ’ 

I anticipated this confirtcation, yet it sent a pang to 
my heart as though J had still doubted it 

* Remember what you have promised,’ Orsini added, 
after a bnef silence 



.A, 


THE ENGELSOHS 


. ‘ “ imke up 

“HM® y“» »»sl« idl m how It happoisd , too 
sep, wc htote all that mattpis ’ . 70« 

Oran. laoghpd • What cunopty I • ho a.d ■ Yoo 
hpowEpselson Ho opto to mo tho other dav Iwa,,o 
*0 dtmng _(0,„m hvod m a boardrog housol— 
■and having dinner alono Ho had already dined lashed 
for a bottle of ihetty for him , ho dtanlt it, and at once 
began complaining of you— that you had tU treated him 
that you had broken off all rekuona with km— and after 
gossiping about aU soru of thmgs asked how you had 
received me on my return I answered that you had 
given me a very friendly welcome, that I had dined with 
you, and that I had been to you m the evening 
Engehon all at once began shouting “That '% just like 
thorn ■ I know those gont^. it's not long imco 
be ind ks friend and admirer Saffi were saying that you 
were an Austrian spy, but now you »xe famous again and 
m the faskon, and he is your fnend ' ” “ Engelson,” I 
observed, “ do you fully understand the gran^ of what 
you’vejusisaid? “ FuUy, fully,” he repealed “Will 
you be ready under all arcumsianccs to repeat your 
words?’ ' Under all arcumstances ! ' 


‘ When he had gone I took a sheet of paper and wrote 
jou a letter That s the uhcJe itory ’ 

We all went out into the street Orsini, as though 
guessing what was passing %vitkn me, said by way of 
consolation, * He 's crazy ’ 

Soon afterwards Ornni went to Pans, and ks beautiful 
classical head rolled bleeding on to the platform of the 
guillotine 

The first news of Engelson was the news of ks death 
m Jersey 

No word of reconaliatjoa, no word of remorse reached 
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P S — In 1864 I received a strange-lettcr froiwS’apIes 
It spoke of the apparition of my v^e’s soul, tJ *of her 
having appealed to me to turn to religion and'purify my 
soul With It, and to abandon worldly vanices 

The writer said that it was all written at the dictation 
of the spirit, the tone of the letter was warm, fnendlj, 
and ecstatic 

The letter was unsigned, I recogmsed the hand- 
writing, It was from Madame Engelson^ 


I With th s endA that part cf Afy FaU SJfd T^ougktt which was 
corrected by the author m its 60a] form and publiibed mfourTolumci 
The chapter wh ch foUowt (in the not volume) it now publ shed 
for the firtt time and 11 that for which, at ffenrn hunteif more than 
once lays, he wrote alt the rest —{Noun tht Xwr/Mit tdilim, 14x1 ) 



